OR GEMS OF 


LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Sudden they see from midst of all the main, 

The surging waters like a mountain rise; — 

And the great sea, puft up with proud disdain, 

To swell above the measure of his guise, 

As threat’ning to devour all that his power despise. 


No. 11. PHILADELPHIA.---NOVEMBER. (1835. 
THE FRESHET,. LOVE IN THE DEW. 
“ afl Pass A maiden went forth at the twilight hour 
Noon: and no fleecy cloud To meet her true love ina dewy birwer, : 


Is drifting in the sky ; 
The breezes hardly whisper 
As they float idly by 
Silence broods upon the hills, 
The changing forest fills, 
And iningles with the flow of the soft-gliding rills. 


Eve! and the arching skies, - 
In robes of glory drest, — 
Are gorgeous with the myriad dies 
That stain the golden west ; 
Still the shifting purple gleams 
Color the flowing streams ; 


loud, 


The broad sea shines like fire beneath the sun’s red 


beams. 


But not a single star 
Rises to gem the night ; 
The pale moon from her cloud-veiled car, 
Sheds not a beam of light; : 
Sweeping swiftly to the shore, 
The sullen surges roar ; 


And the dark shades of storm are gathering more and 


more! 


The rising waters swell, 
The rivers overflow, 
The mountain streams, through field and fell, 
In foaming torrents go ; 
And by the earliest ray, 
That brings the golden day, 


The sleeper’s humble home the waters sweep away. 


my boy, thy hand!’ 

e falls are yawning near; 

But they will safely reach the land, 
For the child knows not fear; 

And the ever-living Power, 

That bade the storm to lower, 


Will shelter them and save at this most awful hour! 


An old man never grows wise after his folly ; but 
when a youth has acted foolishly, he may attain wi 


dom, 


51, 1835 


‘ 


Where the rose, and sweet brier, and jessamine grew, 
And the humming-bird kissed from the blossoms their 


ew. 

She was bright as that bird of the glittering wing, 

And pure as the dew drop, and gay as the spring, 
And there, in the shade, 
The youth wooed the maid; 
But the moon rose high 
In the cloudless sky, 

Ere she gave consent, and received the ring, 
And then she flew 

. From love and from dew, : 

To dream of them both the long night through. 

The night has fled, and the dew is gone, 

The maiden sits in her chamber alone ; 

She is thinking of love and moonlight hours, 

f dewy kisses and jessamine bowers; 

And she wonders if rings and vows are true, 

Or as cold as night, and as fleeting as dew. 
But herhope isbright, 
And her heart is light, 
And still she sings 

| Of bridal rings, | 

Of rosebuds and vows the long day through, 
And all her theme, : 
Is that bright dream, 

That came o’er her heart by the moon’s pale beam. 


The maiden is clad in her bridal dress, 
The priest is there to unite and to bless; 
And beside her the bridegroom has taken his stand, 
To taste of her lip and to touch her hand, 
And to wed in the face of the world, the maid 
Whom he wooed at night in the jessamine shade. 

No eye more bright, 

No heart more light, 

Than hers, the bride, 

_ Who smiles in her pride— 
For the ring is hers, arid the vow is. paid. 
ut maidens beware 

Of dew and night air, 

Not always are truth and gold rings found there. 
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Original. 
DOCTOR MAC BRIDE; 
Or, the Fortunes of the Fair Adelaide. 


BY THE MILFORD BARD. 
Ah, say not virtue’s path is steep, 
And all who enter there must weep ; 
For they alone, can truly know 
The joys that from affection flow 
To them alone—the Joy is given 
To taste on earth the hopes of Heaven ; 
And know there is an arm to save 
Beyond the confines of the grave. 


There is no man, says Dr. Johnson, so vicious as 


DOCTOR MAC BRIDE. 


| plank alone would separate them from their grave-~ 

they thought of storm and tempest, and the black bil. 
lows, and of the far forest to which they were journey. 
ing—where the howl of the wolf and panther, and the 
yell of the still more savage Indian would, perhaps, 
break upon their ears, when midnight glittered with 
the burning cabin of the defenceless pilgrim. Such 
were the musings of. those who stood on the deck, af. 
ter the first burst of feeling had subsided. All on 
board were surrounded by their friends, save Mr. St. 
John Clare and his exquisitely beautiful wife and 
daughter. None came to bid them farewell, and 
their eyes alone were dry in the farewell scene. 

The parting was over~the weeping friends had 
left the deck to gaze upon the receding ship as she 
bore from their embrace the beloved of their hearts, 
the breeze was curling the white waves, and bearing 


not to possess some virtue, and none so virtuous as/| the lofty bark over the bosom of the unbounded 


not to be stained by some vice. The following nar. 
rative will exemplify the above aphorism, and show 
how opposite principles and passions may sway the 
same heart alternately, and how evil propensities may 
foilow the commission of neble and generous deeds. 

It was at that epoch of American history, when 
the toreh of civil war was about to be lighted in these 
colonies, when the a § Hampden was fitted out at 
Portsmouth, in England, to bear some offieers and 
despatches to these shores. Among the passengers 
necessary to be known, wasa Mr. St. John Clare, his 
lady, a remarkable handsome woman, and their little 


ocean. As the ship gracefully moved off, each mo. 
ment increasing her speed, every eye on board, save 


fast fading shores of their native land. As one ob. 
ject disappeared in the dim distance, the greedy eye 
was fixed upon another—and thus they stood tll the 
shades of night shut out from their view, every trace 
of old England. All then retired to muse upon the 
past, and meditate upon the unbounded future before 
them, while memory busied herself in treasuring up 
every memento and memorial of affection. Every 
tongue was silent, save that of Dr. Mac Bride, who 


daughter, Adelaide St. Clare, six or eight years of| was ever moralizing on events, and fitting his aphor- 


age. ‘There was also a young lady among the cabin 
Jomengers habited as a nun, and said to be of the 

ranciscan order, who was moody and retired in her 
habits, and but seldom heard to speak. A young 
Scotsman was also among the number, whom they 
called Dr. Mac Bride, of an eccentric and original 
east, who always believed if he got the last word in 
an argument that he was triumphant in. the eontro- 
versy, and never would give up the point he had once 
defended, though it were proven by mathematical de- 
monstration to be wrong. Hiscreed was to do unto 
others as they did unto him, though he did not act al- 
ways up to that, and his favorite maxim was, that 
“a’ men are honest till they are tempted frae the gude 
path.” Dr. Mac Bride, though but little beyond the 
age of legal maturity, was a man of extensive learn- 
ing and acquirements, and was possessed of talents of 
no ordinary order. He was master of the classics, 
conversed fluently on the philosophy of the ancient 
Greeks, and was versed in the literature of every age 
and country. 

The ship was now ready to sail. Those who lave 
never witnessed the parting of friends on such an oc- 
casion, know little of the feelings of mingled hope 
and fear,and of the anguish of separation. The sai- 
lors were silently shaking hands with their wives, 
while a big tear was slily wiped away. Many friends 
were crowding the ship’s deck to bid, perhaps, an 
eternal farewell to those of the passengers whom they 
had long loved, and to whom they were bound by the 
ties of blood. Some embraced each other and nor in 
frantic grief, while others, with a fixed melancholy 
look, gazed long and sorrowftully in the faces of their 
friends, as though they were tearful that the ship 
would bear away from them the remembrance of 
their features. Some of the passengers were emi- 
grants, who never expected to return, or tread again 
the shores which had so long-been familiar to their 
youthful eyes, and whiely held the dust of their con- 
secrated sires. ‘Fo these parting was doubly painful, 
for if the ocean ed them, time would not, and 
their graves would be in a far foreign land, unseen 
and unwept over by the friends they were leaving. A 
their minds, they 


isms to eireumstances. Ever and anon he applied to 
his mull with his forefinger and thumb, and after re- 
galing his olfactory nerves plentifully, dealt the while 
in similes and comparisons. 

“Parting with old England,” said he, “is like the 
soul when it takes leave o’ the body, and wad fain 
look back on the receding things o’ life frae which it 
maun part.” 

The passengers were not long in discovering that 
Mr. St. John was an unhappy man; and Dr. Mac 
Bride soon made the discovery which ail concurred 
in, that Mrs. St. John Clare was extremely beautilul, 
and every way worthy to be beloved. Her husband 
spent most of his time upon deck, and seldom was 
seen in conversation with his wife. On the tenth 
night of the voyage, he was surprised sitting at her 
side in the ladies’ cabin with her hand in his, and both 
weeping. He was heard to exclaim, with a manner 
and voice that indicated great wretchedness— 

“Oth it had been far better had it never happened, for 
anguish and disappointment, douht and despair, have 
alone been my attendants since that fatal hour.” 

“Say not so,’ returned the beautiful wife, “the fault 
has been mine as well as thine.” | 

The conversation here ended; and no one knew 
the import of those ominous words which had been 
spoken. St. John walked the decls all night with 
elded arms, apparently lost to every thing around 
him. ‘The amiable disposition of the little Adelaide, 
had won the heart of Dr. Mac Bride; and she spent 
much of her time upon his knee, listening to his mora! 
precepts and stories of auld Scotia. She was a lovely 
child, inheriting the Grecian cast of features that dis- 
‘tinguished her mother, and also the outlines of her 
exquisite form. ‘Fhe child became attached to Dr. 
Mac Bride; for we naturally love those that love us— 
and every day she walked the deck with him, or sat 
under the shadow of a sail, to mark the evening sun 
as he went down in an ocean of gold, or to listen to 
the Scottish songs which the Doctor sung to her in 
the heey of his native tongue. At such moments 
the nun, who called herself sister Agnes, would linger 


near apparently to listen, gazing the while with a hx- 


of the vast unbounded ocean where a single 


ed and melancholy stare on the features of the child. 
It was a fair bright morning in June, the ship had 


that of St. John, was turned tearfully towards the: 
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peen at sea fourteen days. The sun was just rising 
like ashield ot fire; the broad bosom of the waters 
was calm, and a soft south breeze only fanned the 
cheeks of those, who, after breakfast, were lounging 
about on the quarter-deck. The sailors were talking 
among themselves, and predicting stormy weather, 
trom the great calm which had continued twenty-tour 
hours. Dr. Mac Bride was just ascending the stair- 
way of the cabin, in search of his little favorite, Ade- 
laide, when the awful cry of “a child overboard,” 
passed from one to another all over the ship. ‘he 
little Scotsman sprang to the side of the ship, and saw 
his favorite, Adelaide, in eminent danger. Her 
clothes filled with air, bore her upon the surtace of the 
waters; but the greatest danger was from a mon- 
ctrous shark which was rapidly approaching its prey. 
A breathless horror held all on board inactive, save 
Dr. Mac Bride, who seized a small sword that lay on 
the poop of the vessel, and with one bound sprang 
overboard. ‘The piteous cries of Adelaide brought 
her mother on deck, who, on seeing the awful situa- 
tion of her child, swooned and fell in the arms of 
Captain De Lancy. Every eye was fixed on the huge 
monster of the deep as it rolled along towards the 
child, and expected every moment that his awful 
jaws would be extended to take in the fair form of the 
lovely child. But at the very moment that Dr. Mac 
Bride reached Adelaide, the shark turned upon its 
side to give the fatal wound, which he saw, and seized 
the opportunity as he drew her from the spot, to 
plunge the sword into its body. The shark felt the 
wound and wheeled off, colouring the clear water 
with his blood. In the meantime, the horrified spec- 
tators made many ineffectual attempts to throw a 
rope, and at last succeeded, which Dr. Mac Bride 
immediately made fast round the body of Adelaide. 
Searcely had he accomplished his object, ere the 
shark reappeared accompanied by another. The 
alarmed sailors drew upon the rope; and the wound- 
ed fish,as though shy of his antagonist, followed the 
child. Just as they were raising her from the water, 
the shark made a desperate plunge, with extended 
jaws, and every one on deck screamed with terror; 


tor they expected the child would be bitten in two; 


but at that moment, the Scottish hero plunged his 
weapon to the hilt down the creature’s throat, which 
gnashed its teeth and snapped the sword. It sunk 
immediately, and a shout rose from the ship; but it 
was of short duration, for they saw the second shark 
within a few feet of the almost exhausted hero. The 
child was drawn up, and restored to the frantic mo- 
ther’sarms; and the sailors were busily employed in 
launching one of the ship’s boats. ‘They would, how- 
ever, evidently be too late, and the only alternative 
for the Doctor was to fight again or perish, and be- 
come the prey of one of the most voracious of all the 
demons that swim the deep. He did fight, for he 
drew from his pocket a long Spanish knife, which 
opened with a spring, thrust it into the side of the fish, 
then diving under it, plunged the knife to the hilt in 
the animal’s abdomen. He, however, lost his hold, 
and the shark wheeled away with the knife still in the 
wound. ‘The shark now appeared more desperate, 
and the daring hero evidently would have lost his lite, 
had not the sailors launced the boat without further 
delay. A few minutes more would have sealed his 
doom, for he was defenceless and in a state of exhaus- 
tiun. The boat reached him at the moment he was 
about to sink from his loss of blood, for in the con- 
test he had cut an artery in hishand. He was taken 
on board, amid the congratulations of all the crew 
and passengers, save the solitary sister Agnes and 
Mr. St. John Clare. They alone were silent, while 
all the rest were rejoicing and praising the vaiour of 
the dauntless hero. A fever followed—and Dr. Mac 
Bride was confined for several days, attended by the 
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fair little Adelaide, whose heart, though young, 
was grateful to the man who had rescued her irom a 
horrible death. | 

When the generous Scotsman had recovered, he 
was anxious to know how the child came overboard, 
as it seemed to him impossible that she could have 
fallen over. ‘Ihe child had been so alarmed that she 
had forgotten everything, save that she was standing 
by the 1un, sister Agnes, and it seemed as if some 
one pushed her over, or as if something fell against 
her. Many on board believed the nun to be partially 
deranged, for she had been seen frequently weepin 
and acting in a very strange manner. Some believ 
her guilty of pushing the child overboard, and 
imagined that she had committed some dread-deed 
in the Convent, and had fled from the punisnment 
that awaited her. ‘To all their enquiries concerning 
her former history she was silent, and pertinaceously 
refused to answer whether she was guilty of the last 
named deed or not. Mystery still shrouded the 
heartless and hellish act. 

On the last night of June, all had retired to rest, 
save the necessary watch on deck, and slumber was 
fast stealing over their senses, when the awful cry of 
“murder” proceeded from the birth in which Mr. St. 
John Clare was sleeping. Several rushed to the birth, 
and found him sitting upright, his eyes glaring with 
terror, and declaring that he had been seized by the 
throat by a delicate hand, and that he felt a weapon 
as he grasped his antagonist. Suspicion immediately 
fell upon the nun ; but in repairing to the lady’s cabin | 
they found her fast asleep in a birth opposite to that 
in which Mrs. St. John Clare slept. As St. John was 
a singular and abstracted being, it was suggested that 
he had been dreaming—or that it was the eflect of 
fancy or a morbid mind, though he firmly maintained 
that it was the truth and no fiction. | 

The excitement after some hours subsided, and all 
retired to rest, save St. John, who walked the deck 
all night. The next day many enquiries were made, 
but no information elicited, and the matter was treat- 
ed as a fiction, and promptly laughed into contempt. 
The next night came—the circumstance was forgot- 
ten, and all retired to rest as usual, save Mr. St. John 
Clare, who resolved on spending the night on deck. 
About the middle watch of the night, the cry of female 
distress was heard, and a rush was made to the ladies’. 
cabin, where the beautiful Mrs. St. John Clare was 
found weltering in her blood, having been stabbed 
with a dagger while asleep. The fatal instrument 
had been drawn from the wound, and was found ly- 
ing by her side, on the handle of which, were found 
in faint characters, the initials J.C. It was supposed 
at first, from her having been seen in tears the even- 
ing previous, that she had herself committed the rash’ 
deed; but it was finally agreed that the dagger be- 
longed to Mr. St. John Clare, as the initials stood for 
no other name, save that of his wife, Josephine St. 
John Clare, and she solemnly declared that the hand 
which swayed the dagger was not her’s. It was 
proven by the watch on deck, that her husband had 
been in the cabin but a short time before, and that 
his manner appeared wild and distressed. It was 
proven that the nun had not been in her birth that 
night, and that she ran with others into the cabin 
when the alarm was given. Mrs. St. John Clare 
testified that she could not see the person; but that 
the arm which struck the blow had on it either a shirt 
or a woman’s dress sleeve—she could not distin- 

uish which in the dark. It was found that St. John 

lare was in his shirt sleeves, and that Sister Agnes 
wore no sleeves at all. As a further proof, it was 
found that St. John Clare’s shirt sleeve had on it a 
stain like that of blood. All believed him guilty; ard 
he was accordingly loaded with irons and secured. 

Every heart melted with sorrow, as the passengers 
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stood round and gazed on the beautiful sufferer who 
lay bleeding before them. Her luxuriant hair was 
scattered in curls over her ivory arms and her bo- 
som white as snow, and her face was pale, the rose 
having fled from her cheek; but she did not appear 
alarmed at her awfulsituation. She calmly disposed her 
fascinating form and crossed her small white hands 
to die, as the spectators turned from the sufferer in 
tears. 

“Oh what an unfortunate, what an unhappy 
woman I have been,” she exclaimed, when all had 
left her but Dr. Mac Bride, whom she looked upon as 
her only friend—“but death will soon put a period to 


my waaderings and my woes, and free me from the 


anguish and regret which have so long preyed upon 
my heart. Little do the parents of my youth know 
the situation of their dying daughter. ‘They are now, 
perhaps, revelling in their sumptuous and princely 
halls in England, while their poor forsaken and undone 
daughter pines on the border of the grave, far, far 
from her native land and the scenes of her happy 
childhood. Oh that I were now the gay and giddy 
girl I was when I wandered in my native groves and 
the park of Woodland Abbey, ere love had won my 
heart, and charmed me from the abode of peace. Ah 
sad has been my fate and that of my unfortunate sis- 
ter.’ 

Dr. Mac Bride turned his face from the highborn 
and beautiful sufferer and dropped a tear. She mark- 
ed it with a look of gratitude, and taking his hand be- 
tween koth her’s, continued— 

“You have saved my darling child, and have there- 
by not only entitled yourself to my eternal gratitude, 


but to my confidence and esteem. 1 shall theretore 


confide to you the story of my misfortunes, which you 
see will soon terminate in your presence; here on the 
lonely ocean, far from the scene of their commence- 
ment, where [ spent some of the happiest and some 
of the most miserable moments of my life. Sir Charles 
Bland, who still resides during a part of the year at 


his seat, called Weodland egy in the neighbor- 
e 


hood of London, is my father. had two daugh- 
ters, myself and Clara, on whom he lavished everv 
accomplishment which wealth could command. We 
grew up to the age ot fifteen, for we were twins and 
were remarkable fur our gentleness of disposition and 
mildness of temper. My father determined on send. 


ing me as well as my sister to a famous school in 


London, conducted by a French lady, Mademoiselle 
d’ Aranville. I had not been there long, ere I was 
introduced to a youth of nineteen, Sir Jean Clare, to 
whom 1 soon became attached, and who loved me 
with a devotion which death alone could have obliter- 
ated. A year of unalloyed happiness passed away, 
when Mademoiselle d’ Aranville introduced two gen- 
tlemen, the one Mr. St. John Clare, a cousin to 
the former, and Mr. Wenry Legendre. The latter 
addressed my sister Clara, and the former myself, aid- 
ed by Mademoiselle d’Aranville, who gave therm 
every opportunity to see us, and urged us to ac- 
cept of their offers of marriage, descanting on the cru- 
eliies of parents and the pleasures ofa romantic elope- 
ment. Vows of unutterable attachment had passed 
between Sir Jean Clare and myself, yet in an evil mo- 
ment, and while he was absent from London, I and 
my sister were prevailed upon to accept the proposals 
of two men who were represented to be rich and ac- 
complished. My tather’s estate was not large, and 
we determined upon the measure, as it would bring 
immense supposed wealth into the family. 1t was on 
a beautiful moonlight evening, in summer, that we 
started from London to Bath, where the ceremony 
was to be performed. When we arrived everything 
appeared to be in readiness, and in a few minutes the 
rites were over, which wedded us beth te misery. 
Never shall I forget the hour when our horses drew 
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up at Woodland Abbey. The yates of our paternal 
home were closed against us, and a servant, the nurse 
of our infancy, informed us with tears in her eyes, 
that we were disinherited and forever disowned; and 
that we could cross the threshold no more. Oh, I 
would have given a thousand worlds to have fallen at 
the feet of my mother and begged her forgiveness, 
We turned away with tears from the home of child. 
hood, now closed forever against us. We were soon 
informed that our elopement had created great sensa- 
tion in London; and that Sir Jean Clare was so in- 
censed that he had determined to take our lives at 
first sight. In mortification we turned to the North 
of England, and there settled down in poverty, for our 
dreams of wealth had vanished. Legendre and my 
husband followed the business of smugglers, trading 
with Holland and France—and here two or three 
years of wretched suspense ensued, every moment 
dreading a discovery. But there was a discovery to 
be made infinitely more agonizing. Legendre in his 
trip to France, had paid his addresses to a youn 

gin in Calais, possessed of considerable fortune; an 

the story now came to my sister’s ears, that her mar- 
riage with Legendre was but a hoax, and that the 
priest who performed the ceremony was made for 
the occasion, and consequently that the marriage was 


null and void. The conviction flashed upon my brain — 


that 1 too had been the dupe of a congiing man, ana 
frenzy seized me. I flew to my husband and im- 
plored him to tell me all, but he refused, till worn out 
with importunity he confessed that we had both been 
deceived, and that neither marriage was binding. Oh, 
God! who can conceive the anguish of that hour? 
Legendre was preparing to leave Clara, on his travel 
to London, “eh thence to Calais, where he was im- 
mediately to marry Mademoiselle Antoinette Le Bon- 
doire. pair sat upon the brow of my sister, and 
distraction gleamed from her eyes; for she had been 
passionately attached to Legendre. The timid, the 
gentle and confiding Clara was instantly transtormed 
into a heroine. She knew the road Legendre would 
take, and — town, she secreted herself among 
the foliage and shrubbery which skirted the bank of a 
mill-dam. She had been there but an hour, when she 
saw him approaching in single carriage, alone. At 
the moment the horse came opposite to the spot on 
which she lay concealed, she sprang forward, levelled 
a pistol, and without saying a word, fired. The ball 
penetrated the victim’s breast; the horse reared and 
plunged, and wheeled the carriage off the dam, and 
threw Legendre into deep water, where the spark of 
life that remained to him was extinguished. Calmly 
she returned to her own home, locked herself in her 
room, and put an end to her own existence with a 
second pistol. In looking over the papers of the de- 
ceased, the authorities discovered that he had been a 
smuggler of contraband goods ; and my husband fear- 
ing a like discovery concerning himself, fled to Lon- 
don, taking me and this child with him. Scarcely 
had we arrived in London, ere we heard that the Ba- 
ronet, Sir Jean Clare, was in pursuit of us, and my 
husband supposing that he vl heard of his charac- 
ter as a smuggler, immediately took passage on board 
this ship bound for the shores of America. ‘The re- 
maining ei part: part of my history you have wit- 
— and you will agree that I am the child of mis- 
ortune. 


Dr. Mac Bride gazed on the pale features of the dy- 
ing beauty, and wept when she pressed her child and 
addressed it in the language of a mother’s undying 
affection. 


“The winds are high to-night,” said the sufferer 
‘tand the ocean madly lashes the tossing ship. I shall 
die amid storms and tempests, and never again shall 
my feet press the shores of England or the threshold 
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of that home from which, like Eve, I have been for. 
ever driven.” Here she wept for some time. 

“And my child, my poor child,” she at length con- 
tinued, “what hand will lead her to the pleasant ways 
of virtue, and shield her from the misfortunes which 
have brought her mother to the grave in the morning 
of her youth. Oh take and cherish-——” | 

A gush of blood came from the wound—the words 
died upon her lips—her impulse fluttered—her cheek 
assumed an ashy paleness, and the unhappy mother 
was no more. Many a stern eye shed a tear over the 
beautiful form of her who had thus pined and thus 
had perished. She had indeed died amid storm and 
darkness, and every moment the wind increased, 
coming in fitful blasts and sudden gusts, while the 
surges of the sounding ocean beat with fury against 
the ship. ‘The moon was hid in a dense mass of 
black cloud, and there was only light enough to dis- 
cern the boiling billows of the ocean, and the dread- 
tul dangers to which they were exposed. ‘The sailors 
were busily engaged in reefing the sails, and alarm 
was visibly depicted on the countenanccs of those 
who were familiar with the dangers of the sea. Every 
hour the storm increasec, and sent the ship onward 
with a velocity like that of a bird. Day dawned upon 
the dark and dreadful bosom of the deep—the storm 
alternately subsided, and then became more {furious 
than before, and thus the day passed, and night again 
eet in with a repetition of the teneed that had distin- 
guished the preceding. 

None but those who have witnessed a storm at sea 


can have any conception of the awful sublimity, of 


the terrific grandeur which it presents; the waves, 
white with foam, running and roaring like lions over 
the great desert of the deep, and the ship dancing like 
a feather between two mighty walls of water (for 
such the billows appear) which threaten every mo- 
ment to roll over her and bury her forever in the dark 
abyss. A plank alone divides the ship’s inhabitants 
trom a watery grave,and who can fancy a situation 
more dreadful than to be thrown in the darkness of 
night on the wide waste of the waters, with a broken 
_ spar alone to bear you upon its bosom. 

About midnight the storm had reached its utmost 
fury, and the captain found the ship in the neighbor- 
hood of rocky shoals. It was a quarter past twelve 
when the ship struck with a force that seemed to start 
every timber, and she appeared to leap entirely out of 


the boiling sea, having been driven against the'rock | bo 


with such great velocity. Immediately she shot into 
ten fathoms water, he was found to leak like a rid- 
dle. The cry of terror ran over the ship, and conster- 
nation palsied every arm. With a voice of awlul im- 
port, the captain informed the passengers that the 


ship would soon sink, and ordered the gig and long- } | 


boat to be launched as soon as possible. Poor little 
Adelaide was in the cabin calling upon the name of 
her dead mother, when the first boat was got over the 
side of the ship. Confusion reigned, and the boat 
would have been sunk by the number of persons who 
attempted to spring into it, had not Dr. Mac Bride 
seized a cutlass, and by order of the captain prevented 
them from getting in. Several fell into the toaming 
sea, and plead with nature’s eloquence to be taken 
up, but the boat receded from them. ‘The long-boat 
filled with the crew, had gone off in another direction, 
and still there was some left to perish on the wreck. 
Ah, who can conceive their feelings as they wildly 
stretch their arms, and in vain implore protection. 
Dr, Mac Bride in the hurry and confusion of getting 
the boat off, had entirely forgotten his pretty little fa- 
vorite, Adelaide, and turning his eyes towards the 
vessel, he beheld her standing at the side of the ship, 
stretching out her beautiful arms towards him, and ad- 
dressing him in the most heart re terms, 
“Will you _not save your poor little Adelaide 
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again?” she cried. “Will you not take her with 


you?” 


The company declared the boat should not returr: to 
the ship, and Dr. Mac Bride hesitated. 

“You will save poor little Adelaide, for she has no 
one to protect her now.” | ae 

“Yes I will save you,” said the enthusiastic Mac 
Bride, as he wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“He that dares to turn the boat,’”’ roared out one, 
“shall be thrown overboard.” : 

“I will save her,” cried the fearless Scotsman, “or 
perish in the attempt. Let any man dare to resist 
me and the next moment this cutlass shall free the 
world of a villain, whose heart is so dead to feeling, 
as tu see innocence ready to perish without extending 
the hand of reliei.” ° 

There is nothing in the hour of danger like a brave 
and determined spirit, and in this instance, it proved 
the rescue of an innocent and lovely child, who still © 
stood upon the side of the ship, pleading with those 
who would have fain‘left her to perish in the morning 
of her youth and beauty. | 

“Save poor little Adelaide—will you save poor Ade- 
laide ?” she often repeated in a sad voice. 

Dr. Mac Bride ordered the boat to be turned to- 
wards the ship, and threatened death to him who re- 
sisted or disobeyed the order. ‘The boat was instant- 
ly turned, and Adelaide stretched her little hands and 
shouted with joy, as her deliverer came the second 
time to her rescue. In afew minutes the boat was 
riding almost over tle deck of the sinking ship. The 
child was placed in the only space left in the boat, and 
ere she could be pushed off, the Nun, Sister Agnes, 
came rushing forward to get in the boat. It required 
all the strength of Dr. Mac Bride to prevent her. 

“You canna get in,” said the Scot, “the boat wad 


sink, and we should a’ gang to the bottom.” 


“T will get in or die in the attempt,” returned Sister 
Agnessternly. 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth when 
the ship went down, and lett them floating on the 
still stormy billows. The whirlpool occasioned by 


| the sinking ship, carried the Nun out of the reach of 


the boat, while fortune favored the Scotsman, by 
throwing in his way a spar, by which he was enabled 
to get into the boat. A cry of distress was heard on 
the waste of waters; but no relief could be rendered, 
for the weight of another person would have sunk the 


at. 
The tedious hours of night gradually passed away, 
and morning broke brightly on the bosom of the hither- 
to dark and stormy ocean. Not a vestige, save a 
floating spar, and a few fragments remained of that 
lofty ship which lately rode triumphantly over the bil- 
ows; and not a human form was seen, save out in the 
distance. A few biscuit and a piece of bacon were 
all the provisions which they in the hurry to save 
themselves, had rescued from the ship. The second 
and the third day passed, and still no white sail ap- 
pearedto view. With no provisions and burning with 
thirst and fever, all gave themselves up to despair, save 
Dr. Mac Bride, and envied the fate of those who had - 
rished onthe wreck. On the fitth day two of the men 
became deranged, and raved wildly. One of them — 
sprang overboard and was drowned, while the other 
pined till the seventh my Fy expired. Adelaide lay 
sick in the arms of Dr. Mac Bride, who screened her 
from the sun by means of a silk handkerchief, and fed 
her by night with the crumbs of a biscuit which he 
had secreted for her. On the ninth day several of the 
crew died—and on the tenth Dr. Mac Bride and Ade- 
laide alone remained in the boat. In throwing the 
men overboard, he discovered a bundle under one of 
the seats, which on opening, he found to contain 
bread, meat and a small bottle of wine. The bundle 
had been thrown on board in the confusion and for- 
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gotten. The grateful Scotsman bowed down on his 
knees, and offered up thanks to that Being who had 
thus unexpectedly placed in their way, the means of 
lengthening out life a few dayslonger. In small mor. 
sels he at first fed the fainting child, and gave her a 
few drops ot wine. Sherevived, and once more look- 
ed up into his face with gratitude. The twelfth day 
dawned, and as he gazed over the boundless space, his 
eye rested on a white speck on the verge of the hori- 
zon, and hope revived in his bosom ; but the next mo- 
ment it had disappeared, and left him to despair. An 
hour after he cast his eyes in the same direction and 
plainly saw a sail, which every moment came more 
into view. His heart leaped with joy; and he took 
the white handkerchiet trom the neck of Adelaide, 
and hoisted it on the end of an oar. In the course of 
an hour or two, the solitary boat was observed by 
those on board, and a boat was hoisted out, manned 
and sent to their rescue. They were carried on 
board the British brig Amphion, bound to New York, 
by the officers of which, they were treated with the 
greatest kindness. The story of their sufferings, and 
the history of the charming Adelaide, brought tears 
into the eyes of many who gathered round to gaze 
upon her, and to pity her misfortunes. There is no- 
thing in the world which enlists our sympathies like 
female suffering—nothing which melts the heart like 
the sorrows of a beautiful woman. 

After the usual delays of head wirds and calma, the 
brig arrived at New York, and the heroic youth, Dr. 
Mac Bride, awoke to a sense of ‘tis singular situation. 
He was about to set his foot upon the shore of a for- 
eign land, where all were strangers to him, with but 
little in his purse to supply his own wants, while his 
sympathies and manly teelings demanded ot him pro- 
tection and support for Adelaide, the orphan, whose 
mother had found a grave in the dark bosom of the 
deep. He descended to the cabin, and found her 
weeping in the loneliness of grief. | 

“What means those tears my pretty Adelaide?” 
asked the generous Scot, taking her by the hand. 

“IT weep,” returned the forlorn child, “because I 


am in the world alone, with none to protect me.” 


“Weep no more child, tor I will protect 
you. Arise and we will go forth into the strange city, 
and while strength and life remains to me you shall 


not suffer. I will be a brother to you—and God, no 


doubt, will prosper the hand that labors for innocence 
and virtue.’ 

She wiped away her tears as he led her upon deck, 
and they departed together. Ina respectable board- 
ing house he placed his charge and went in pursuit of 
Mr. L———, to whom he had a letter of introduction. 
In Mr. L he found a friend, who informed him 
that he was engaged extensively as a shipping mer- 
chant, and concluded by offering hima clerkship worth 
a thousand dollars a year. He immediately accepted 
the offer, and entered next day upon the duties of his 
station. Every day he became more attached to the 
little being who had several times been indebted to 
him for life; and he now determined to give her the 


advantages of an education, which a saving course of 


life would enable him te do. Mrs. Lemoine, the lady 
with whom Adelaide boarded, recommended him toa 
boarding school kept by her sister, in a town up the 
Hudson river. One year after their arrival in New 
York, Dr. Mac Bride set out with her to the boarding 
school, and found considerable difficulty in tearing 
himself from her, so completely had he become boun 
up in her existence. Adelaide, the grateful Adelaide 
wept; but the buoyancy of youth of course would soon 
bear her above sorrow, as her great beauty soon be- 
came the admiration of all; and her gentle manners 
won for her the esteem of the whole school. 

Year after year passed away, and on a certain day 
every year, Ur. Mac Bride paid her a visit. Every 
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year he found her growing in loveliness and beauty as 
she grew in years. She had been at school three 
years, when Dr. Mac Bride finding his income too 
small for his expenditure, determined on settling him. 
self in the practice of his profession. The death of a 
physician in Broadway, with whom he had been inti- 
mate, opened the way to success, and by attention 
and a polite address, he soon found himselt possessed 
of his friend’s practice. The unremitted attention 
which his increasing practice required, prevented him 
from paying his usual visits to Adelaide, though he 
wrote frequently anc received answers which were 
highly flattering, the penmanship and composition be. 
ing evidence ot her high degree ofimprovement. Four 
Seo passed, duriag which time he had not seen her. 

he had acquired all the solid branches of female edu. 
cation and the accomplishments considered most ele. 
gant. Dr. Mac Bride now determined to steal time 
trom the arduous duties of his profession, to repair to 
the boarding school of Mrs. Mervin, and return with 


his charge to New Yoek. He accordingly took 


passage on board a packet, and arrived in the after. 
noon of the next day at the school of Mrs. Mervin. 
He entered the parlor and called for the little Ade. 
laide, for he did not once think of her but asthe little 
girl whom he had last seen some years before. Eve. 
ry moment he expected to see the gay little Adelaide 
bounce into the room, and, addressing him by the en- 
dearing name of brother, throw herself into his arms; 
but what was his astonishment when the door open- 
ed, and a tall, graceful figure entered, bowing and 
blushing in all the witchery of beauty, so like her 
murdered mother, that the scene of the shipwreck 
immediately arose to memory. She advanced, placed 
her small white hand in his, which trembled with 
emotion, and seated herself beside him. Fora few 
minutes neither spoke—the tide of memory rolled 
back upon their hearts, and when he looked up, tears 
were trembling in the dark eyes of Adelaide. Pleas. 
urable inded were the sensations of the generous 
Mac Bride, when he gazed upon her extraordinary 
beauty and elegance, and thought that he had been 
to her a father and a brother. A beautiful woman is 
the only thing in nature that we never tire in gazin 
at; and Dr. Mac Bride found it to be so, for he coul 
not divert his eyes a moment from the form and fea- 
tures which had become proverbial in the village for 
their exquisite loveliness. 

In conversation with Mrs. Mervin, Dr. Mac Bride 
learned that Adelaide had been addressed some time 
by a man, who, she supposed to be an Englishman by 
birth, and that she had put her upon her guard in re- 
spect to him. She concluded by speaking in the high. 
est terms of Adelaide’s conduct and acquirements 
during her stay at the school, and wishing her every 
happiness that so gentle and so generous a disposition 
deserved. Here ow parted, and Dr. Mac Bride re- 
turned to New York with the beautiful girl, who 
was indebted to his bravery for life, and to his gener- 
osity and liberality for all those accomplishments 
which rendered her the charm of society. Of her 
accomplishments, it is only necessary to say that she 
played with exquisite taste on the piano—drew and 
painted with considerable skill—and was withall a 
— of no mean pretensions, considering her 
youth. 

She had not been long at the residence of Dr. Mac 


Bride in New York, when a knocking was heard one 


evening at the door. She opened it, and to her sur- 
prise and perhaps delight, Henry Marland, the gentle- 
man who had addressed her while at school, stood 
before her. He spent the evening in her presence, 
and was introduced to her brother, as she still called 
Dr. Mac Bride. Day after day he called upon her, 
and every day attended her to some place of amuse- 
ment or party. Every day Dr. Mac Bride liked him 
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7 | 
jess and less; and he would have spoken of it to Ade- 
jaide, had he not feared that it sprang from jealousy, 
for he had had very singular feelings ever since he 
went after, and saw Adelaide in the school room. 
Dr. Mac Bride was now thirty yearsof age; he had 
never been in love, but he now suspected that the lit- 
tle god was dealing with him; and he tolerated the 
addresses ot Marland, for fear that his opposition 
might spring from the mean spirit of envy or jealousy. 
Dr. Mac Bride was a shrewd man, and he teared to 
disclose to Adelaide his sentiments towards her, be- 
cause he knew that we seldom can love those to 
whom we owe reverence. He had often determined 
upon disclosing his feelings to her; and one after- 
noon, in the parlour, he thus addressed her—trembling 
with emotion— | 

“Adelaide, the relation which formerly existed 
between us, is about to cease and you should look” — 

“Mh, then 1am undone forever,’ exclaimed Ade- 
laide, mistaking his meaning and bursting into a flood 
ef tears, | 

“Nay, you do not understand me,” continued Dr. 
Mac Bride, “I mean that the feelings which I once 
entertained towards you, are about to be changed, and 
I wish youto be candid”— 

“Oh, say no more, I understand you,” returned the 
lovely girl, again weeping. 

The next moment Marland entered, and soon after 
Dr. Mac Bride arose and leftthe room. ‘The charac- 
ter of Marland, was that of a confirmed Libertine. 
‘there was nothing sacred in female virtue to him. 
Like a serpent, he stole into the bosom of confiding 
innocence, and stung the heart that trusted him. He 
attached the female character on the side which vir- 
tue had left unguarded, and with a seeming morality, 
he sought gradually to undermine the very principles 
that he counterfeited. He had been engaged some 
time in poisoning the pure fountain of Adelaide’s 
heart, yet, like the habit of dissipation, so gradual was 
the approach of the ev'l, that she did not perceive it. 
One evening, when Dr. Mac Bride was gone from 
the city, he repaired to the house, and made known 
to Adelaide his hellish intentions. 

“It you will accede to my wishes,” said he, 1 will 
marry you and” —— 

“That will never do while honor has a name—and 
further, sir,” said the indignant girl, her eyes flashing 
fire, “it again you so far forget the dignity of a gentle- 
man, and the courtesy” —— . 

“Nay, speak not too fast, my lovely Adelaide,” re- 
turned the wily Marland. “Would you save a father 
from an ignominious death—a father who you sup- 
posed was drowned in crossing the Atlantic; but 
who now lies chained in one of the dungeons of this 
city.” 

“Ha !—say—what ? my father,” exclaimed Adelaide 
“yet alive, and in a dungeon ?” 

“Ay,” returned Marland, “and it is in my power to 
save, or consign him to a disgracetul grave. ‘The 
evidence which is against him, will convict, unless 
contradicted by that which [ have in my possession. 
He was charged with the murder of your mother ;but 

was guiltless, and he is guiltless now.” : 

“Oh, then, let me fly to his rescue, and save him 
from the ignominy that awaits him.” 

“Here is a letter from his own hand,” said the 


obliterate. There is but one price at which my life 
can be bought—are you prepared to give it?—it is 
your honor. My blood runsin your vems—you can- 
not, you will not desert me in the bour of despair. 


Yours,&c. ST. JOHN CLARE, 


Adelaide was distracted—she knew not what to do, 
Pure in heart, and unpractised in a knowledge of the 
villainy of man, she judged all others by herself, and 
tested the truth of every protestation, by the truth 
with which she would have made it herself. It is a 
false judgment of the world—and is the reason why 
£0 many innocent hearts are deceived. The moment 
Marland was gone, Adelaide threw herself upon the 
sofa, and burst into a flood of tears, in which she in- 
dulged some time. Grief is always conducive to 
sleep—and she gradually sunk into slumber. Dr. Mac 
Bride soon after arrived, and entering the room sofily, 
picked up the letter which Adelaide had dropped on 
the floor and forgotten. After reading it, he, for a 
moment, leaned back in his chair, and seemed lost in 
a reverie, as though some new thought had struck his 


mind. The next moment he arose, advanced to the 


sofa, where lay the slumbering beauty, and for some 
minutes stood gazing upon her with mingled feelings 
of affection and pity. Her exquisite form was re- 
clining at full length, her beautiful head resting on 
one white delicate hand, while the other, rested upon 
a bosom whiter than wax. Her dark hazel eyes were 
closed, and her hair was scattered in ringlets over her 
Medicean neck, which Praxiteles might have taken 
for a model. But, most fascinating of all, was her 
angelic cast of countenance, innocent in expression as 
the sleeping face of infancy. 

“Can any man,” exclaimed Dr. Mac Bride, mental- 
ly, “be so lost to the charms of virtue and the loveli- 


ness of innocence, as to aim at the destruction of a — 


creature at once so helpless and beautiful? The sa- 
vage that roams the forest, would regard her with pity 
and admiration—and shall I tamely see a villain creep 
into her affections like a serpent, and sting her soul ? 
No, by all that is sacred, the last drop of my heart’s 
blood shall flow in her defence, while this arm shall 
strike for injured innocence. She shall not fall una- 


He stood a moment, then stamped upon the floor 
with violence and exclaimed— : 


“The God of the helpless and innocent, has again 
deputed to me the honor of saving her from destruc- 
tion, and I will save her, or ey nobly in the 
3 Death to the villain that dares to betray 

er. 

Adelaide awoke at the sound of his voice—and Mar- 
land entered the room at the same moment. 

“Villain,” cried the enraged Dr. Mac Bride, “‘it ill 
befits a gentleman, to deceive an innocent and lovely 
woman, and worthy of a demon to steal into the tem- 
ple of virtue and rob it of itsgolden talisman.” 

“Not more ignoble than a jealous spirit,” retorted 
Marland, with the downcast look ot conscious guilt. 
“Take back those words, or your life shall pay the 
penalty of your insolence.” 

Dr. Mac Bride snatched a pistol from a desk, flew 
to the door, and opening it, said 

“Begone, sir, and never let me see you cross 
this threshold again, or the doom you merit shall be 


wily and wicked Marland, handing her a sealed paper. | yours.” 


Adelaide seized it, tore it open with a trembling | 


hand, and read as follows— 

“My dear, long lost child—The father who gave 
you existence, and who perished, as yeu supposed, 
upon the wreck at sea, now lies pining in a dungeon, 
weighed down with chains. am- innocent—but 
filse witnesses, and circumstantial evidence, I fear, 
will consign me to a disgraceful grave, and leave on 
you a stain, which, though undeserved, time cannot 


Marland left the room, muttering vengeance. He 
considered himself a dead shot, and determined on 
challenging Mac Bride—‘“For,” said he, “if he falls, 
the victim will be mine in all her charms.” Accord- 
ingly, next morning, while Dr. Mac Bride was sitting 
at the breakfast table, reading to Adelaide the last 
newspaper, a man entered, and presented to him a 
folded paper. Adelaide turned pale with terror; but 
Dr. Mac Bnde was a man unused to fear, and sent 
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Marland word he would meet him at Hoboken, on 
“the dark and bloody ground,” with pistols, _ 

The next morning broke brightly and beautifully on 
the wild scenery of Hoboken. It was the morning 
on which they were to meet, and Adelaide was in a 
state of mind bordering on distraction. She fell upon 
her knees, and in the eloquence of nature, besought 
him for her sake, and implored him for his own,} not 
to meet him. . 
“Oh, what will become of me,” she exclaimed, in 
heartbreaking anguish, “should yon fall upon the 
bloody field? Oh, whither should I fly tor safety— 
and who would pity the poor heart broken Adelaide ?” 
- “Fear not, Adelaide,” exclaimed the heroic Mac 
Bride, “there is a just God, who will ever uphold the 
just cause, and protect the innocent and the injured. 
bot eof a monitor within me which assures me of 
safety.” 

Adelaide would have answered, but he hurried 
from her presence, and with his seconds, passed over 
to Hoboken, on the Jerseyshore, where he calmly 
waited the approach of Marland. In the course of an 
hour he arrived, and in a manner which proved that 
his courage was supported by pride, called on his ad- 
versary to retract the offensive words and ask par- 
don, or fall by his unerring arm. 

“T shall disobey your orders,” replied the brave Scot, 
cooly, “for twa reasons—in the first pony I wadna be 
a coward, and in the second place, I am na sic a nin- 
ny as to fear that I shall fa’ by yer arm. I mauncon- 
fess I am na fond o’ sic pursuits and amusements; 
but still I wad run the risk, to free the world frae sic 
a villain. Gang on my frien, you'll get nae mair frae 
me.” 

e seconds now proceeded to make the necessary 
arrangements, and then called on Dr. Mac Bride to 
know what distance, and what weapon he would pre- 
fer, as it was his right to choose, according to the 
laws of honor, he having been challenged. He chose 
the small sword first, and then the pistol, and five 
paces, should the first be ineffectual. Marland de- 
murred to this, and urged as an excuse, that he was 
altogether unacquainted with the use of the small 
sword. The generous Scotsman then agreed to the 
pistol, and the ground was measured off. ‘The anta- 
gonists were placed opposite each other, the word was 
given, both fired and both fell. Marland, whea the 
ball struck him, sprang two feet or more into the air, 
and exclaimed, as he fell to the ground, “I am a dead 
man? ‘The blood was pouring from an artery in the 
vicinity of the heart, he had but a few minutes to live, 
and desired to disclose something to Dr. Mac Bride. 
On being carried to him, he took him by the hand, 
and confessed that Heaven had made Dr. Mac Bride 
the punisher of all his crimes, that he i, him, 
and wished him to call at a hotel, in New York—it 
he should recover and get his trunk, in which he 
would find a letter written the night before, giving a 
history of his life. After certain expences were paid, 
he bequeathed to him the contents of the trunk, in 
which, he would find a will, which he desired him to 
attend to. In a few minutes after he expired, and 
both were conveyed to New York. 

When Adelaide saw them bearing home the bleed- 
ing body of her only friend, she screamed with terror 
and grief, and rushing forward, fainted, and fell in the 
arms of him who had so often saved her. For an 
hour or more, she lay in an insensible state ; and in 
the meantime, the surgeons examined the wound of 
Dr. Mac Bride, and pronounced it not mortal, the 
ball having struck the ribs and glanced round the bo- 
-- Joyful were the sensations of Adelaide, when 
she returned to consciousness, and was assured that 
no danger waited on the wound of her faithful friend 
and protector. A sick bed has often been the scene 
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sat by his side, and ministered like an angel to his 
wants, he felt the arrows of love sink deeper and 
deeper into his heart, till he worshipped her as the ve. 
ry image of virtue. 
Two weeks passed away in this delicious state of 
being to him. No hand could smooth his pillow, or 
bathe his burning brow, like hers; and he almost 
wished that he could always suffer for her sake, to be 
thus soothed, and thus attended. “She loved him for 
the dangers he had passed, and he loved her that she 
did pity them.” As soon ashe had recovered sufficiently 
he sent for the trunk of Marland, and opened it in the 
presence of Adelaide. ‘The first paper his hand was 
laced upon, was the letter he had written the night 
fore the duel, giving a short history of his life. Dr. 
Mac Bride started with astonishment, when he read 
the name of Jean Clare, the once proud rival in the af. 
fections of Mrs. St. Clare, the unfortunate mother of 
Adelaide. | 
“T was sincerely and devotedly attached,” contin. 
ued the letter, “to the beautiful Kilen. My heart was 
pure—l knew not the hollow heartedness of the 
world—and I loved, tor the first time, without the 
shadow of a suspicion, that there were in the human 
heart, such qualities as duplicity and treachery. In 
an evil hour, it was reserved tor my kinsman, St. 
John Clare, to plunder me of the affections of her, 
without whom, the world was a wilderness, and life 
a blank. I had embarked all my hopes of happiness 
in that ill-fated passion, and in an unexpected hour, 
was doomed to see my bark of bliss wrecked on the 
rock of despair. 1 cared not then for the future—the 
world was no longer a paradise to me, for the divini- 
ty was gone. ‘I'he desire of vengeance seized my 
soul, and I hunted them as a tiger hunts hisprey. 
They took passage on board the ship Hampden, and, 
disguised as a Nun, (for I was extremely delicate,) 1 
went with them, in the hope of wringing their souls 
with anguish as they wrung mine. ‘lhe desire of re- 
venge made me an altered being, and an evil spirit 
tempted me to throw the child overboard. But Hea- 
-ven resolved it should not perish, and your arm saved 
her. I then grappled in the gloom of night, with St. 
John Clare, the man who had injured me; but his 
powerful arm set me at defiance, and I determined 
that he should not possess her who should have been 
mine. The initials on the dagger with which I de. 
stroyed her, were those of his name, and convicted 
him. I saw him when the boats were leaving the 
ship—his eye caught mine, and he implored me to 
strike from his limbs, the chains which would sink 
him in the ocean. Almost my heart relented, when I 
thought that he was innocent of the crime of murder; 
but the memory of my wrongs came over my soul, 
and the spirit of revenge obliterated from my heart, 
every trace of mercy. I heard his last scream, as the 
ship went down, and felt that ] wasa demon. Alier 
suffering the excruciating torments of hunger and 
thirst, I arrived in a ship at Boston, where I remain- 
ed some time, and then visited New York. Pleased 
with the scenery of the Hudson, the wildness of which, 
harmonized with my own soul, I passed from town to 
town on its borders, and, by accident, became ac- 
uainted with Mrs. Mervin, by whom, I was intro- 
cced to Adelaide. A long course of crime, in which 
I had become a murderer and the destroyer of inno- 
cence, had blunted my sensibility, and blotted out eve- 
ry trace of sympathy and pity. I determined on ma- 
king her the victim of my unhallowed passion; but 
Heaven arrested me, and made you the avenger of in- 
jured and insulted virtue. I was once the zealous dis- 
ciple of the morality of Socrates and Seneca—what 
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orphan we bre should be founded out of my estate, 
in England ; and, that after all claims are paid, the re- 
ynainder shall be given to Adelaide.” 

Such was the narrative in part of a man who had 
once been known through London, as a philanthro- 
pist. How strange, that a heart blackened by the 
most heinous of all crimes, should bequeath funds for 
the erection of a charitable institution, and leave a 
fortune to her, whose life, and dearer still, whose vir- 
tue he had attempted. But such are the contrarieties 
ot human nature. 

Dr. Mac Bride plainly communicated to Adelaide 
his sentiments, and solicited her hand and heart, 
which he had saved from the blighting influence of a 
villain. Adelaide blushed awhile, and then bestowed 
them, frankly confessing, that she loved him as a bro- 
ther, and could not but love him as a husband. They 
were soon after married, and the nuptials celebrated 
with great rejoicing, by all those who knew their his- 
tory, so. full ot touching incident. Some weeks after, 
they set sail for England, and arrived in London, af- 
ter a remarkably short passage. The will of the 
Count Jean Clare, was produced, and atter some liti- 
gation and contention, settled, to the satisfaction of 
those in whose favor it was drawn. ‘Ten thousand 
pounds sterling, was the portion of Adelaide, and the 
rich reward of Dr. Mac Bride’s heroic devotion in the 
cause of innocence and virtue. It will ever be found, 
that reward attends on generous deeds. 

After his remaining some weeks in London, and just 
upon the eve of embarking for the United States, Dr. 
Mac Bride was informed. that an uncle of his, had 
recently died in Edenborough,and bequeathed to him, 
the sum of six thousand pounds. They now set out 
on the tour of Engtand, aud after a pleasant journey, 
arrived safely in the metropolis of Scotland. Dr. 
Mac Bride, with the filial reverence for which he was 
distinguished, first sought out his parents, and found 
them reduced to poverty. But fortune had favored 
him, and after obtaining the legacy which had been 
left him by his relative, he set sail tor the shores of 
America, attended by his aged parents. In New 
York he settled, and an interesting family of two 
sons and three daughters, grew uparound him. He 
lived to see one of his sons a member of Congress, 
and the other, a distinguished officer in the navy. 

Thus was the generous conduct of an adventurer, 
from Scotland, rewarded with fortune, happiness and 
the smiles of a beautilul wife and dutiful children. 
Thus ever will virtue be rewarded. It is as reasona- 
ble to believe that there is a special Providence ever 
watching over the conduct of the creation, as to be- 
lieve that the creation was made by the same Power 
Divine. Oh, gentle reader, if thou art ballancing be- 
tween virtue and vice, and listening to the Syren voice 
of pleasure, which charms but to betray, stop a mo- 
ment and reflect, and be assured, that the path of vir- 
tue is the true path to peace. If thou art tempted to 
betray the innocent, and triumph over the ruin of vir- 
ue, remember that there isan avenging angel, that 
ir send the arrow of remorse to the heart of the 
guilty. | 

The following amusing circumstance occurred a 
few days since,with a parson, who was visiting a fami- 
ly in the neighborhood. “What is the future state ?” 
said the clergyman to a sprightly little girl. “Illinois” 
“No, no,” said the preacher, “I mean what is the 
future condition of men and women ?” Why, replied 
the girl, hesitating, “I suppose they are to be married.” 


DOUBLE READING. 
Myself and love, I must reveal, 
Yourself and hope, do not conceal. 
I must reveal love and myself, 
Do not conceal hope and yourselfi—c. s. R. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
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SKETCH OF THE HARPES. 


The West is rich in incidents of romance and poetry: 
this is the land where scenes of horror, of bloodshed and 
of war, in all its terrific shapes, have been acted ; this is 
the land where courage, heroism, and fortitude have been 
displayed ina pre-eminent this is the country 
where females, throwing aside the spindle and distaff, have 
seized the rifle, tomahawk and knife, and wielded them 
with courage and effect; this is the land where “ men’s 
souls were tried,” emphatically “the dark and bloody 
ground.” ‘T’o no other state will these remarks more truly 
apply than Kentucky, the birth and dwelling place of 
many, yor many, fiery spirits and generous hearts. 
Greater difficulties were overcome in the settling of this — 
state than any other in the west,the savages pursued the 
settlers with unrelenting severity—nor were there want- 
ing whites, who throwing aside their better nature, and all 
the ties which bind society together, revelled in rapine 
and bloodshed. and became more dreadtul to the settlers 
than the aborigines themselves. The hardy. pioneer 
might be said to sleep on his arms, not knowing, but that 
his morning welcome might be the war-whoopof the sa- 
vage. But it is not my purpose now, to enter into a detail 
of Indian wars, or Indian barbarities; I merely wish to 
add my humble mite to the many and _ strong testimonies, 
which have already been given in relation tothe un- 
bounded resources of the west, tor tales of romance. 

The Harpes of whose career, 1 propose to give some 
account, possessed the souls of savages, In the disguise of 
whites; they could not, like the aborigines, plead their 
ruined nation, their chieftains slain, their Jand seized, and 
themselves driven from the homes and the graves of their 
fathers, until forced to desperation, they unburied the 
tomahawk, and justly sought to expel the ruthless invader 
from their borders ; no! the ruling passion of their hearts 
was bloodshed and plunder, and imitating the savage in 
his worst traits, they spared neither age nor sex. 

Fiction. shall have nothing to do with this sketch of the 
history of these men, for a plain narration of facts, needs | 
not the is of fancy to fashion horrid, thrilling scenes! 
No, the truth is sufficient to curdle our blood with horror, 
and make us mourn for human degradation and 
ferocity. The lower part.of Kentucky in 1800 was 
thinly settled, the inhabitants were scattered about over 
the country, frequently 10, 15 and 20 miles apart. ‘The 
bigand little Harpes, as they were called, were much 
feared by the settlers, who occupied these lone and iso- 
lated situations ;—their range of depredations marked 
with bloudshed and robbery, extended near 200 miles. 
Children 8 and 10 years old on their way to school, were 
murdered by these ruffians; two small boys on their way to 
raill were killed, their corn emptied into the road, and their 
bags taken tocarry the ill gotten plunder of the murderers; 
they had two women with them, whom they had brought 
from ‘Tennessee. The Harpes were stout, active, and daring 
men, well armed, their horses the fleetest and best. for 
when they needed one. they scrupled not to steal him; 
and notwithstanding they were encumbered with the wo- 
men and a great deal of baggage, they passed through 
the country for weeks and months without detection ; 
when they committed any depredations, they made rapid 
marches trom the neighbourhood, encamping at night in 
the most wild and desolate places, and sometimes they 
travelled in disguise and passed themselves for preachers. 
But with all their cunning and daring, they were at last 
taken by a company from Green or Mercer county, and 
confined in the Danville jail. 

The inhabitants of the lower section of the state were 
pas rejoiced to hear that the Harpes, the “ terrible 
Harpes” were at last taken, and more than one heart beat 
in thankfulness,on hearing that they were at length de- 
livered from the fearful scourge, for no one doubted but 
that they would be punished in the most summary man- 
ner. * * * * * * + 

* We left the Plarpes in Danville jail.— 
Our narrative begins in Henderson county (now Hop- 
kins.) It was the close of a summer day. the sun which 
had been pouring down its rays in beamsof fire during 
the dey was gradually sinking in the west, asa_ solitar 
traveller issued froin a dark and muddy swamp, chroueh 
which he had been struggling for the last two or three 
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hours, and slowly ascended the acclivity which bounded 
the low and marshy yo ; both horse and rider appear- 
ed fatigued, the bridle hung loose on the neck of the 
steed, who readily followed the winding and narrow path, 
which to any but a woodman’s eye would have been in- 
visible; night was fast closing around him, already the 
mournful note of the whipperwill and the ominous hoot 


of the owl, the usual concomitants of night inaa Ameri- | 


can forest were heard, when our traveller gathering up 
the reins, struck his spurs into his jaded steed, and set 
offat a brisker gait. He had preceeded but a short distance 
when harsh voices and discordant laughter were heard; to 
examine the pistols which he carried in holsters at his 
eaddie, was the work of a moment; the next he was in 
the presence of those who had startled him ; nor was the 
scene he beheld, calculated to allay liis fears, (if any he 
had.) Against a huge hickory, which had blown down, 
an immense fire was burning,two women who were 
engaged in cooking, had left their employment, and were 
gazing anxiously at the stranger; two men were standing 
infront of them, each armed with a rifle,and the bright 
gleam of the fire, showed the deadly tomahawk, which 
savage-like was suspended by the side of the no less 
dangerous knife; they were apparently engaged in con- 
sultation and from the glances which they cast toward 
him, our traveller was not slow in believing himself to be 
the subject of their conversation. The intense light of the 
fire, enabled him to see their countenances distinctly, and 
his hand almost mechanically sought the pisto!, especial!y 
when he saw the mixture of brutality, ferocity and drunken 
ness depicted there; but recovering himself, he bade them 
good evening, and in a careless, but clear and manly tone 
of voice, asked “ how far to Stegall.” The answer cor- 
responded with the appearance of those whom 

questioned, “as far agin as half,” and a brutal laugh fol- 
lowed this display of wit; fire flashed from the eye of the 
horseman as he heard this reply and his pistol was half 
drawn from the holsters. but curbing his resentment he 
rode on fellowed by the jeers and laughter of those whom 


ad left. 

The flash had not left his cheek, nor had his feelings 
regained their wonted channel, when he drew up in front 
of ahewed Jog,double cabin, which indeed but for the 
intervening forest, he would have seen from the encamp- 
ment we have spoken of. A rough but tasty piazza was 
thrown up in front of the passage, the wild rose and honey 
suckle clustering over its sides and around the windows, 
told that woman’s hand had been here; the cleared land 
around the house was not large, nor were there any 
cabins near, marking that the farmer was a slave holder, 
but the whole appearance of house and farm showed 

ainly, an industrious man. ‘Taking his saddie bags in 

is hand, he walked into the house,—a good looking wo- 
man of twenty-five, rose from her sewing and met him, 
fora moment she gazed doubtingly in his face, and then 
saluted him as Col. Love, who was agreeably surprised to 
find in the person ot Mrs. Stegall, an oid schoo] mate and 
friend, one with whom he had passed the halycon days of 
boyhood, but from whom he had been separated for years. 
Few words sufficed to tell Col. Love that Mr. Stegall was 
from home and that there was no person to attend to his 
horse; but traveiling in the wild west in 1898, wouid 
soon Jearna man tobe his ewn hostler,Col. Love had 
ready learned this, so throwing the bridle over his arm, 
he sought the stable; where he found another person, who 
like himself had sought Stegall’s as a resting place for the 
night, and was now engaged in dressing down his horse ; 
he saluted Col. Love by name, who now recognized him 
to be Hodgins,the dancing master, whose praises had 
been echoed from almost every cabin South of Green 
River. Their steeds attended to, our travellers returned 
to the house, where they found a substantial supper 
smoking on the table ;—as they discussed the viands be- 
fore them, Hodgins, who, (likemost of his profession) was 
very garrulous, amused them with his jest and stories; he 
was just from Danville and among other news, he in- 
formed them that the Harpes had breken jail, and when 
last heard from were well armed and mounted ;--Col. 
Love then spoke of the adventure of the evening, but at 
the same time observed that the persons he spoke of 
could not be the Harpes, whom he though, would not 
venture to encamp in theneighbourhood, as in the compass 
of six or eight miles 8 or 10 families might be found, who, 
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Mrs .Stegall’s two children who were playing on the floor, 
started up, one of them a little girl running to her mother 
for protection, (even fiom the name) but the other a fine 

cherry cheeked boy, looking confidingly up to Col. Love 

said, “ you will shoot them, wont you,” pointing at the 
same time at Col. Love's pistols, which were lying on a 
table near. 

The evening wore pleasantly away, in calling up from 
the ocean of memory the 1eminiscencies of by gone days, 
and the happy hours they had spent together at school; 

until fatigued and weary, our travellers retired to rest, and 
ina short half hour, all was still in that ill-tated and un- 
fortunate house. But short was that quiet; about midnight 
Col. Love was awakened by the horrid war-whoop, he 
sprang from the bed, and seized his pistols; above, around, 
was a wall of fire, the blazing rafter and roof were falling 
in, but a more horrid sight awaited him, at that moment 

Mrs. Stegall sprang from the window of the other apartment 
dragging her children after her, as Col. Love started to their 
relief; a dul] crashing sound told, the work of death was 
done, and Mrs. Stegall and her children a dead at the 
very window from which he was about to leap, and the 
reeking tomahawk was in the hands of one of those men 

he had encountered in the evening;—" villians,” he ex- 
claimed,as he levelled a pistol and fired, but being blind- 
ed by the smoke; without effect; he Big not to con- 
sider, but bounded out among them; theshrill crack ofa 
rifle rang above the hoarser roar of the flames, and Cul. 
Love fell with dying eye and hand vainly endeavouring to 
direct his pemenatne pistol at the ruffian. who passed the 
knife to his heart. ‘The terrified Hodgins leaped after Col. 
Love, avoided the blow aimed at him. and the next moment 
was rapidly making his way through the cleared ground, 


cieared the fence and gained the woods, but in his hurry 
and fright stumbled and fell, as he attempted to rise he 
felt the iron grasp of the pursuer upon his shoulder. The 
poor wretch begged hard for life. he knelt, he kissed their 
feet, he prayed for life—life, life, was his cry, but the 
ruffian even smiled, as he buried in his head, the toma- 
hawk, yet eprmap | with the blood of Mrs. Stegall. The 
bodies near the house were thrown into the flames; the 
decd was done, and of the happy circle, who were 
| gathered together on the preceding night, not one re- 
mained * * * * * * * * * 
* * * Tis morning,—around the charred 
and yet smoking logs, may be seen the figures of four 
men, who are differently employed; two were searching 
anxiously for the trail of those, who had caused the scene 
before them ; another. was carefully loading his rifle, the 
fourth was leaning heavily against a tree, his face |uried 
in his hands, his dog and gun lay neglected at his feet, his 
whole frame appeared agitated by some powerful emo- 
tion ; while ever and anon his companions .would quit 
their employment, and gaze compassionately and kindly 
upon the widowed and childless man before them. * 
* * * “Have you found thetrail Linsley,” asked 
Christy who had finished loading his rifle," yes here it 
is” answered one of these. who had been for some time 
carefully making their way through the pea vinesan 
grass, which surrounded the place ; at the words, Stegall 
slowly raised his head. gazed for a moment upon the bones 
of his wife and children, which had been gathered from the 
flames, and piled up before him, then seized his rifle and 
followed those who were now anxions to pursue the mur- 
derers;as they were setting out they were joined by 
another neighbour, whom they hailed as Capt. Leper, he 
was a fine looking man,a real backwoods-man. and 4 
genuine specimen of a Kentucky hunter, he rode a dark 
mnt made bay horse, and like the rest, he bore on his 
shoulder the Bente western rifle; the company now 
amounted to five; Christy, Lindsley, Tompkins, Stegall 
and Capt. Leper,who appeared to take the commane. 
The plan of pursuit was soon organized, Christy was 
p aced a short distance in front, the rest following in In- 
dian file. They had proceeded buta short distance, when 
the foremost man threw himself’ hastily from his horse, 
his rifle was raised, the click of the triggers was distinctly 
heard by the excited and agitated party behind, who had 
also dismounted, each second they expected the report, 
but the rifle butt fell heavily to the grouna, as Leper (who 
had crept noiselessly up,) exclaimed, “how now, Christy, 
the only answer wis to point slowly to the obj<ct which 


(if the ape were thought to be about) would spare no 
efforts for their detection ; at the mention of the Harpes, 


had attracted his attention; within twenty paces of them, 
and just peering over a heap of b:ush, might be seen the 


closely pursued by both the villains, the fugitive actually — 
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countenance of a human being, but the blood and brains, 
which hung inclots over the ghastly face, rendered it a 
dreadful sight. The whole party were soon collected 
around the body of the unfortunate dancing master, the 
gaping tomahawk wound showed plainly the manner of 
his death; the name of the Harpes passed among the 
group, and threats of vengeance were heard ; there was 
no time to bury the body, brush was heaped over it to 
keep off the birds of prey and the party resumed their 
pursuit. Noiseless and slow was their progress during the 
day, at night they encamped near a dark, sluggish stream, 


aptly called Pond River.—— In the morning Christy was 


sent out to reconnoitre; he soon returned, and informed 


them that they were actually encamped within one mile 


of the Harpes, whoin he had left preparing their break- 
fast: the party were soon mounted, a few minutes’ ride 
brought them in. sight of the smoke of the camp, where 
they all dismounted and crept up within one hundred 
yards of the Harpes: two women,—the same that Col. 
Love had seen near Stegall’s were preparing fora start, 
ihe horses Were all saddled, and every thing packed up 
two men were standing near, whilst a third who appeare 
to have just finished his breakfast, was moving to Join 
them. ‘The pursuing party had agreed that three should 
fire and two retain their load. for close quarters,—Christy, 
stegalland Linsley were to fire, the first chose for his 
victim the man who had first risen from his meal, Stegall, 
the larger of the other two, and Linsley the remaining one. 
The deadly tubes were raised and at the word “fire” from 
Leper, they sent forth their contents in a sheet of fire and 
tame. ‘I have given it to him” roared Christy, as his man 
tumbled over, but not so with his companions, Over eager- 
ness. or excitement had caused them to miss, their in- 
tended victims sprang into their saddles, rifle in hand, 
and put spurs to their horses, one going east and the other 
north! So that when the pursuing party had regained 
their horses and mounted, they only saw the retreating 
form of the Jarger Harpe as he turned a distant hill; 
leaving Christy and Linsley in the camp, with the women 
and the wounded; the remaining three gave chase, and 
on rising the hili spoken of, the Harpe again was seen. 
The fugitive rode a good horse, and strained every nerve 
to escape, for now he knew the stake was life—the 
forfeit, death ; of the pursuers, Tompkins rode the best 
horse,and was soon a half mile ahead, of his compan- 
ions, Leper foliowed next, and Jast came Stegall burning 
to wreak his ven’eance on the head of one of the mur- 
derersof his family. ‘The chase had lasted fer near five 
miles with very little variation In the position of the parties. 
save that Tompkins was now. within a tew hundred 
yards of the Harpe, who in the hurry of escape, in climb- 
inga long hill was driven into a narrow pass, where, on 
the one sidea large tree had blown down, and on the 
other a cliff prevented his turning either to the right or 


lett; his jaded steed refused to leap the barrier, and no 


alternative was left but to abandon his horse, surrender, 
or force his passage back; he chose the latter, cocked his 
gun, and ‘called out to Tompkins (who by this time had 
come up) to leave the pass clear or die; taken by surprise, 
Tompkins drew back and let the object of their pursuit 
pass within twenty feet of him, the murderer gritting his 
teeth, and his eyes flashing fire,as he rode by. Capt. 
Leper just then came in sight, he galloped up, (Harpe by 
this time having gained two or three hundred yards) “my 
God ! why did you not shoot him Tompkins!” exclaimed 
he; “cowardly dastard? miscreant? give me your horse, 
mine is worn down.” ompkins dismounted, and gave 
Cap:. Leper his horse, without offering any other excuse 
for his conduct than fear; “for” said he,“had I missed 
him, he would have shot me.” Contempt and disgust was 
depicted upon the countenance of the gallant Leper, as he 
vaulted into the saddle of the crest-fallen fompkins, and 
cried, “now for the Harpes’ head.” The noble beast 
sprang forward at the word, and such was his speed and 
bottom, that Leper soon again got sight of the Harpe: and 
now the chase assumed a fearful interest, on the one hand 
the stout, ferocious, bloodyminded Harpe, driven to des- 
ration, and on the other the fearless Leper came on; he 
new hecould have no helpin the approaching contest, 
but his cause was righteous and he feared not. From 
tume to time the pursued cast anxious glances behind 
im,and each glance showed his dreaded enemy nearer 
than the last. Both horses were now very much fatigued, 
and as they drew near a long hill, clear from under 
growth and brush, Leper who now was within 70 yards 
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of Harpe, prepared for a shot, at the foot of the hill he 
threw himself from his horse, the trained animal stood 
still, the woods rang with the report of a rifle, but the 
Harpe did not fall, he rode on; and Leper unmindful of 
his discharged gun, mounted and again renewed the 
pursuit; when fifty paces of him the Harpe cocked and 
presented his rifle and threatened to shoot—this was only 
an incentive to Leper who returned him a yell of de- 
fiance, his answer was the click of Harpe’s rifle, but no 
report followed the collision of flint and steel; again did 
he present and snap, he had lost the priming in the chase, 
throwing his now useless weapon away, he drew his 
tomahawk, and prepared for acloser combat. As Leper 
drew neaier, he saw the blood penning down the back 
and trickling from the shoes of the outlaw; again did his 
clear shrill yell of defiance and triumph. send terror to 
the heart of the pursued, who endeavoured to wheel his 
horse. but in the act a blow from the rifle of Leper hurled 
the now weakened Harpe from his horse. The successful 
pursuer dismounted and after examining the prostrate 
ruffian for hidden weapons; caught the horse which had 
borne the outlaw so well; and calmly awaited the ap- 
proach of Zompxing and Stegall, who were within hear- 
ing ot the crack of his rifle and his last yell. ‘The wound- 
ed Harpe complained of thirst, Leper took his shoe from 
his foot and brought him water from a_branch, which ran 
near; refreshed by the cool drink, (at 
the request of those around him) to unfold the history of 

is dark career. He and his no Jess infamous brother, 
had killed in all, no less than twenty-four persons ; in 
addition tothe many murders which had been found out, | 
he told them of three methodist preachers, whom they 
had killed on their way to Kentucky, and that they ripped | 
them open, filled the bodies with stones, and sunk them — 
in the French Broad River; and that they got only $20 
from the three, with their horses and clothes; he also told 
them where they might find the bones of a boy whom 
they had murdered on his way to mill, and whose body 
the afflicted parerts had for some time sought in vain. 


He then pleaded hard for mercy, and begged to be carried 
to jail, for in the lowering eye of Stegall he read a fierce 
determination: but he who had turned a deaf ear to the 
prayers of so many others, was now dvomed to plead in 
vain. In answer to his frenzied petitions for life. which 
he had so much abused, Stegall said “thou shalt live un- 
till load my rifle.” Even in this business, something of 
the character of the man shone forth; the powder was 
first carefully measured, bali and patching examined, and 
when the lead was driven home, the priming was picked 
into the barrel; and {all was ready. Harpe had watched 
the preparations for his death with intense interest, from 
time to time his agonising prayer was heard, but none in- 
terfered to prevent his death. “Tis just,” murmured even 
the brave and gallant Leper, as he stepped from before 
the wounded man, who raising himself on his elbow, 
endeavoured to avoid the ball which was now aimed at 
his head, by moving about; but in vain, the hand that 
held the fatal instrument and the eye that glanced along 
the barrel was firm and determined ; Capt. Leper (who 
had removed but a short distance) felt the warm brains of 
the murderer splash on his hand, the ball having literally 
split his head.* The head was then severed from the 
body and being put ina bag, the party returnedto the 
camp; ci met them, and informed them that the 
man whom he had shot was not a companion of the 
Harpes, but an innocent person who had been out hunt- 
ing his borses, and had by chance stopped at the camp; the 
woman corroborated this and further informed them thit 
the Harpes intended killing Smith before they left the 
camp, and but for their attack would no doubt have fulfilled 
their intention. Much to the joy of Christy, the wound 
proved not to be mortal, he had only shot him through 
the thigh; he was removed to his own house. The women 
together with the plunderer and the head of the Big 
Harpe were taken down to Henderson county: the head 
was proven to be that of Harpe (for which $500 had been 
offered by the Governor) and wasthen placed upon a 
stake at the forks of the road,near Highland Lick in 
Henderson county, Kentucky, which has ever since been 


* The place where this scene was acted, is in Muhlen- 
burg county, on the east side of Pond River, and about 10 
miles from Greenville the county seat. Some of his bones 
may be found there to this day. 
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called the Harpes’ Head Road, and a post office near that | 
place, bore the same name. 

These being no jail in Henderson county, the women 
were taken up to Logan county and put in prison. Their 
father, a Mr. Rice ‘I believe) from East Tennessee, care 
after them; they plead that they were forced to stay with 


the Harpes, and were now glad to get clear of them;-as no 
positive proof could be brought against them, they were 
finally liberated and returned home with their father. 
Aiter the death of his brother, nothing was heard of the 
little Harpe which might be relied upon; it was said how- 
ever, that he was executed at 
was the person who shot and_ beheaded the celebrated 
robber and _ pirate, 
was offered for his head; but when he brought his bloody 
trophy in, to receive the reward, he was recognized to 
have been the companion and aider of the owner of that 
head,in some of his most infamous and bloody actions. 


_ How have I longed to hear thy thrilling voice! 


-How have I lov'd thee, proud one! though till 


That with a million sparkling treasures teem’d; 


Natchez, Mississippi, and 
Mason. for the reward ($000) which 


OLD KENTUCK. 
From the Saturday the Evening Post. 
THE SEA. 


SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO THE BEACH, NEAR CAPE-MAY 


COURT HOUSE. 


Thou dark, mysterious, agitated sea, 

At length I stand , 
Upon thy surf-beat shore, thy pebbly strand; 
How have I panted thus to luok on thee! 


To float upon thy bosom—and, to gaze 
Upon the diamond stars, whose myriad blaze 
Lghts up thy bending skies! 


now, 
Thy glories were to me as things unknown; 
Save, as the breath of Fame, their pictures 
rew—— 
Yet, like some timid maiden, whose fair brow, 
And melancholy cheek, hath flush’d for one, 
She ne’er hath look’d upon,— 
A fond, praise-kindled, homage, deep, as true,—) 
o have I lov’d thee, thou majestic main ! 
And, even in sleep’s wild, fancy-stirring, reign, 
When, like a cloud, | | 
Despotic night, her loneliness hath flung, 
O’er the hush’d city’s mammon-worshipp’d 


crowd, 
Making the desolate streets look dim and long,— 
E’en ne to thee, my thoughts have fondly 
And I have dream’d | 
Of boisterous tempests,—of inundant waves, 
Heaving, like mountains, upward, till they seem’d 
To kiss the very heavens;—of coral caves 


And gold, that gleam 

From out thy hidden depths, and secret cells, 
Like to another sunlight—such as laves 
The hill-tops with its glory:—glittering shells, 
Invaluable gems, and precious stones, 

Strew’d among dead men’s bones;— 
And hideous skulls, that from their pearly 
Glisten’d exultingly, as if with joy, — 
That they ’mid such magnificence might lie! 


But, no were dreams—vain dreams of idle 
ours ; | 

Such dreams as fairy-footed Fancy brings, 

E’re Time has crush’d Hope’s laughter-featur’d 


owe | 
Or care has clipo'd her frolic-loving wings; 
Such dreams as paint life of the rose’s hue ; 
A thing of mirth, and smiles, and beaming eyes, 
‘That seem all tenderness, all truth, as though 
They mock’d not the fond heart, with fantasies:— 
Aye, these were dreams,—no waking thoughts— 


t nou | 


- Thy billows toss their plum 


THE SEA—WOMAN. 


Thy magnitude—thy grandeur—meet mine eye; 
1 feel thy free winds stealing o’er my brow, - 
And the wild, white-wing’d sea-bird, sweep me 


y. 
Now I can lend thy surt a listening ear, 

With its deep thundering, hollow-sounding roar, 
As of an hundred cataracts tumbling near; 

And I can tread thy tempest-beaten shore, . 
With thick-leav’d cedars fring’d—and shivering 


pines, 
And thy beach strew’d with many a wreck of 


yore: 

Or, I can climb thy sand-hill’s slippery height, 
And, where the feint horizon thee entwines 
As with a circling belt of living light, 
Count the dim sails that flutterd into sight. 

Before me, as if spann’d 
By slumbering serpent’s heaving 

engtn, 
Thy listless waters stretch; or murmuring, stand, 
And for a moment, lingering ere they meet, 
Gather together their assembled mrongth, 
And roll in head long breakers at my feet, 
Anon they swell again, and like a band 

Of warrior brothers in thick phalanx join’d, 

ilting with strength gigantic, to the sky, 
The tall ship, quivering as they hurry by. 


Oh! it is pleasant thus to look on thee, 

Thou mightiest of earth’s mysteries! of whom 
What wonderous things are spoken!—yet, to me, 
Thou art not half so terrible as some 

Have represented thee—though I have known 
Thee only in thy kindliest-temper’d mood— 
Thy, mildest, moments, when the sun, 
With his bright laugh lit up thy solitude, 


And thou could’st not, if thou had’st tried te 


7 frown: 
I know not what thou may’st be, when the night 
Hath folded thee in darkness and the storm, 
Hath stopp’d to bellow o’er thee in its flight 
Its song of threat’ning tumult, and alarm— 
Thou may’st be terrible then—tho’ not so now— 
Yet, I should love the spirit-stirring sight ! , 
Since, in thy fearful puissance we might see, 
An emblem of the Deity! 
And through thee bow, 
To that Omnipotent power, who with a nod, 
Into sublime existence bade thee start; 
And thus, the heart, 
Might “look through nature, up to nature’s God! 
SENEX. 
WOMAN. 
"Tis not in hours of gladness 
That woman’s love is shown ; 
But when we pine in sadness, 
Neglected and alone. 


"Tis not when cr are brightest, 
When blest with all we love ; 
Nor when our heart is lightest, 
Can we her value prove. 


But when the ties are broken 
Which bind us unto earth, 

And by the world forsaken, 
We then can feel her worth. 


Tho’ sorrow and affliction 
May gather round our path, 
And the storms of desolation 
O’erwhelm us in their wrath. 


Yet woman’s heart shall ever 
Constant and faithful prove, 
Tho’ others change, yet never 


Can woman cease to love. Jerre, 
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IMILDA. 


Original. 


IMILDA. 


A TALE OF ITALY, 


It was a bright Italian sunset—the groves of gol. 
den fruit, the ecient orange, and reviving lemon, 
seemed to the eye a scene of fairy enchantment. 
Groups of peasants were here and there scattered, sume 
dancing, others reclining under the trees. It was in- 
deed an hour of spincaay cag. languor, and none ap- 
peared to enjoy it more than the laughter-loving [mil- 
da. Her metry smile, her frank and joyous manner, 
her voice too, which was like the glad music of the 
birds, went direct to the heart. She was standing with 
a sprig of orange leaves in her hand, which she was 
weaving into a wreathe, while ever and anon, she war- 


bled a lively air, peculiar to her country. Many of 


her companions had gathered round her, for all who 
knew, loved Imilda. | | 
“Come Leona,” said Imilda, to her favourite com- 
panion, “come, and let me bind this wreathe around 
your forehead.” Leona was advancing smiling to her 
friend, when an impetuous youth, eagerly rushing 
forward, exclaimed, “* No, let it rather encircle thy 
fairer brow, Imilda,—and we will conclude our even- 
_ ing sports with paying homage to our chosen queen.” 
Imilda’s blush rivalled the hue of the tinted flower, 
which she had fancifully entwined with the orange 
leaves. “* Nay,” said she smiling sweetly, “ I will not 
be worshipped, I will be loved.’ 
_ “And so you are Imilda,” replied Henrico, “if love 
it can be called, for one so fair, so lovely-say rather, 
adoration,” whispered he, as he gently held her strug- 
gling hand, while Leona twisting her luxuriant hair, 
entwined the wreathe with it. 


“ Now fora throne worthy of our queen,” cried Ro. 


dolph, who stood silently envying Henrico the privi- 
lege he assumed ot holding her hand. 

“None so appropriate,’ answered Henrico, “as 
the orange bower, formed by nature” so partly lead- 
ing, partly entreating the blushing yet Jaughing Imil- 
da, they drew her to the favourite spot. It was indeed 
a retreat, marked by nature, in her happiest mood. A 
beautiful orange tree, around which the lemon and 
grape, with fantastic knots, mingled and twisted into 
a thousand natural festoons. A rural chair had been 
pace there by the peasants, and in it, Henrico and 

odolph now seated the smiling girl. Pleasure, pure, 
animated, soul-breathing pleasure, was the predomi- 


nant expression of her countenance—her cheeks crim- | q 


son blush, her lips dewy treshness,—the soul-beaming 
smile, all spoke with subduing interest, and even her 
female companions audibly whispered, “ Imilda de- 
serves it all—we cannot envy her.” 

“Come,” said Imilda, after a momentary pause, “I 
cannot be happy, exalted so far above you. If I am 
your queen, I will invest my subjects with equal pow- 
er.” ‘Then playvtully breaking off sprigs of the orange 
tree—" behold,” she cried, “ the emblem of sovereign- 
ty,” while gracefully presenting to each, her queenly 
silt, with mingled dignity and sweetness, The youn 
friends received it with smiling courtsey. Rodolp 
kissed the simple pledge with almost pious fervour.— 
Henrico with a devotion more fervid, kissed the hand 
that presented it. 

Imilda smiled kindly on Rodolph—but her very 
neck blushed when Henrico’s lips pressed her hand. 
Her buoyant nature however was the first to recover 
from this momentary confusion. “ And now,” said 
she, “as I have thrown off the shackles of royalty, I 
can no longer command, but I can entreat that the 
evening will close with a sprightly dance.” 

Rodolph rapidly advanced to obtain her for a part- 
ner, but Henrico with his usual impetuosity, had alread 
\atreated the favour. “Nay,” said she laughing, with all 
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the playfulness of gay fifteen, “I will not dance with 
either.” Then taking the arm of a bashful youth, 
named Francisco, she mingled in the dance. 

The sensitive Kodolph, well divined the cause of 
this which was not to give offence to either, 89 secretly 
admiring her motive, he followed her generous example, 
and was soon dancing merrily with the black-eyed 
Leona. 

Henrico on the contrary, retired gloomily, and lean- 
ing back against a tree, silently contemplated the hap. 
py group, He was shortly joined by a young noble- 
man, who had but a day previous, arrived from the 
city. His full dark eye rested almost instantly on the 
innocent Imilda. | 

“ What angel is that,” he enquired. “She is not an 
angel,” replied Henrico, smiling, “ though a few mo. 
ments since, we elected her the Queen of our Hearts 
—her name is Imilda, the daughter of a poor, and 


honest peasant.” 


“ By heavens, she is graceful and beautiful enough 
to adorn a higher station,” exclaimed Vicentio, “what 
a figure—and what a smile,” repeated he, while at the 
moment, she gaily smiled and tapped Rodolph’s arm, 
on passinghim. | | 

“Perhaps so,” coldly remarked Henrico, “but I tan. 


cy Imilda loves her youthful companions too well to’ 


ange them, even for apes grandeur.” 
“And think you, ws good friend,” resumed the 
high born Vicentio, “that such a form was made for 


-plebeian admiration—no, no—rank and fashion alone 


are worthy of Imilda.” 

“T rather think,” rejoined Henrico, colouring with 
displeasure, “ that where virtue is, Imilda will be hap. 
pier.” His proud cheek was flushed with indignant emo- 
tion, and his eye rested fondly, though in spite of him- 
self, apprehensively on the sylph-like form of Imilda. 
Vicentio read all the lover in that look. “ Nay, my 
good friend,” said he, smiling maliciously, “I have 
made a slight mistake here ; in future I will be more 
guarded in my expressions.” ; : 

The dancing having ended, the wearied and almost 
breathless Imilda threw herself on a seat, Rodolph 
and Francisco reclined at her feet. Henrico tortured 
by the recoliection of Vicentio’s observations, remain. 
ed moodily standing. | 

“Henrico,” archly exclaimed Imilda. He started— 
Vicentio was forgotten;in that moment he remem- 
bered only Imilda. He rushed towards her, and fall: 
ing at her feet with ail the impassioned energy of his 
country, wildly exclaimed, “ Imilda—dear, dear, Imil. 

a 


Imilda turned on hima face glowing with allthe 
witcheries of her sex. Playful fondness, and affected 
anger were blended in that glance. ‘ Henrico,” said 
she “ I could almost find it in my heart to be angry 
with you. When I proposed dancing, you should have 
obeyed my will, even against your inclination, instead 
of which, you retired to a distance, and refused even 
to aid us with your guitar. Indeed I must be angry 
with you; must I not Rodolph?”—added she, affecting 


to pout, yet at the same time, extending a hand to 


him. Henrico rapturously kissed the pledge of amity 
thus condescendingly offered. “And now,” continued 
Imilda, “bring your guitar, and you shall acccompany 
me inasong.” The guitar was soon obtained, and 
Imilda with more than usual sweetness, sung a favou- 
rite Italian air. None ventured to speak when she 
had ceased. All were rapt in silent admiration. Leo- 
na was the first to break the profound stillness of the 
moment, and as the last cadence of the strain died 
upon the ear, she whispered, “ Dear Imilda, see the 
moon is rising, and your mother will be uneasy at 
your long absence.” 

“ You are right Leona,” replied Imilda, blushing at 
her thoughtlessness, “come, 1 would not willingly 
grieve my mother.” 
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“Nay,” said Vicentio, who had been a silent adm‘rer 
of the preceding scene, and who now gracefully ap- 
proached, “suffer me to offer an apology tor my intru- 
sion, and at the same time, entreat the honour of con- 
ducting the fair Imilda home.” : 

“ Your pardon Sir,” answered Henrico proudly, “I 
believe Imilda with our pleheian protection, will reach 
home as safely, though perhaps not as honourably, as 
if escorted by you.” 

“ Nay prithee, Henrico,” said Imilda, “do not he 

offended. d daresay the gentleman meant no harm,” 
added she, timidly looking at Vicentio. Vincentio’s 
searching eye met hers; admiration was visibly depict- 
ed on his handsome countenance, while emboldened 
by the softness of her voice, he again offered his 
arm. ./ 
Henrico rudely repulsed him, while he spoke with 
firmness, “ My lord, I thank you in Imilda’s naine.— 
Should you have aught to say to her, come openly 
to-morrow to the cottage of her mother, and in her 
presence, Imilda will not refuse to listen. For the 
present, adieu my Lord.” 

So saying, he drew the trembling Imilda to him. 
She ventured to steal a parting glance at Vicentio, 
who stood with mingled fury and haughtiness, dis- 
caining to reply. Forcing a softened expression into 
his countenance, he kissed his hand to Imilda, and 
with bitterness at heart, pursued his way. 

Imilda involuntary sighed as she gazed after his de- 
parted figure. There was a grace, and apparent 
nobleness in the stranger—and then his openly avowed 
admiration of her—bes:des, Henrico addressed him as 
* my lord”—added to which, the novelty of his regard, 
all acted like magic on the soft and yielding mind of 
the fond Imilda. 

Henrico walked silently along; he marked her agi- 
tated step, and inwardly execrating the villainy of Vi- 
centio, felt too angry to trust himself to speak. 

“You sigh, dear Imilda,” said Rodolph, “I hope not 
with regret. Henrico, though probably too hasty, 
yet acted justly towards Lord Vicentio. He is so far 
removed above you in rank and fortune, and other- 
wise so haughty, he would deem it degradation to 
wed our sweet Imilda—and should we tamely submit 
while our lovely queen is insulted by his unworthy 
regard?—come, come, let us have one more sweet 
smile ’ere we part,—see, the light gleams brightly from 
your mother’s casement—-one short moment, and 
Imilda will bid us good night—surely not with that 
sad countenance,” added he, tenderly. Imilda, 
ashamed of herself, made an effort to disguise her feel- 
ings, and colouring with undefined emotion, smilingly 
and severally took leave of her beloved companions, 
and opening the door, was welcomed once more by 

her fond mother to her innocent and humble home. 

She retired soon to her room, but not to sleep.— 
Dashing the orange wreathe from her fair brow, her 
eye caught the small mirror that hung in her apart- 


ment. A proud and conscious smile dimpled her 


cheek when she viewed that radiant face, so admired, 
so idolized. Imilda knew she was fondly beloved by 
Henrico; and she also knew her power over Rodolph. 
But with all her fascination, Imilda was at heart a 
very woman, added to which she was only fifteen. 
Then who can wonder, if in the presence of both, she 
preferred the high-soul’d and daring Henrico—yet in 
his absence, smiled on the gentle Rodolph. Still 
Imilda would have indignantly repelled the accusa- 
tion, had any one told her this was coquetry. Inno- 
cent and ingenious, this gifted creature was guided 
by the impulse of the moment. Beloved by many, 
admired by all, is it surprising that this fair and fragile 
being, should unconsciously to herself, become proud 
of the homage she inspired, and in the adulation she 
excited, become atlast its victim. = 

In the solitude of her room, Imilda for the first 


IMILDS, 


Ve felt uneasy and distressed. The pure love of 
Henrico appeared irksome to her, since it interfered 
with the attentions of another—and that other, Imil- 
da’s crimson cheek acknowledged, was to her a total 
stranger. “Is it his personal graces, for surely he is 
beautiful,” : she, whilst her dewy eyes re- 
mained rivetted on the floor, “or is it his rank that 
thus has dazzled my senses.” 

# * Some years had now elapsed since 
the preceding scenes transpired. ‘The soft and 
balmy odours of Italy were still the same. The 
orange bower still bloomed in the natal village of 
Imilda—but where was she that gave purity aud plea- 
sure to the enchanting scene?—alas, where was Imil- 
da!~Living in splendour with lord Vicentio—the gay 
companion of his idle moments—the victim of his in- 
sinuating attractions. Her mother was dead; her re. 
mains reposed in the church yard of the humble vil- 
lage that gave Imilda birth. She died, affirming to 
the last, that her lost Imilda was innocent! 

Rodolph, after the first shock had subsided, occa- 
sioned by the flight of Imilda, saw and loved the 
milder beauties ot the modest Leona. He married 
her, and though he sighed deeply, and turned pale, 
when Imilda was mentioned, he was happy with the 
pure Leona. 

And where was Henrico? Deep and rankling was 
the wound his peace received, but vengeance and cor- 
roding hate were paramount. Muttering curses on 
Vicentio, he would madly breathe vows of revenge 
on both—~but the remembrance of the once loved and 
lovely Imilda would stagger him from his purpose. 
His manly heart softened at the thought. “Oh God!” 
he would exclaim, “where now is the brilliant and ad- 
mired Imilda! Lost, lost forever!” 

But let us follow Imilda to her splendid abode of 


withering disappointment and incessant agitation had 
dimmed her brow—her beautiful figure had wasted 


with fatigue and care. Vicentio, he, for whom she 
had sacriticed all, had forsaken her. Another, as fickle 
as he, bowed at the shrine of beauty. Wearied, dis- 
' gusted, and heart-broken, the dejected Imilda one day, 
ordered the carriage, determined to behold once again, 
her native village. On arriving there, she directed the 
footman where to call for her, and then proceeded, 
unattended to the church yard. A simple slab mark- 
ed the spot that contained all that remained of one, 
who, when living, loved her with that intensity of de- 
votion, no other love can equal. ‘“ My mother, my 
dear mother,” cried the wretched wanderer, bursting 
into tears, “ and shall we indeed meet no more—oh! 
that 1 could once again hear you pronounce my name 
—hear from your own lips that you still love your lost 
Imilda. But it is better as it is,” added she, sighing 
deeply —“she died, believing me innocent. For that, oh 
heaven, I thank thee—it is one consolation, amidst 
the bitterness of life, my mother believed me innocent. 
Farewell, dear and hallowed spot—I would I were re- 
posing by thy side!” 
With sad and faltering steps, the lonely Imilda next 
roceeded to her once happy home. It was deserted. 
me few children were playing near the door, attract- 
ed by the sweet solitude of the spot. The vines, planted 
by her own hand, were clambering wildly over the 
casement. The flowers still were fragrant with sweet- 
ness, but Imilda had faded. The birds still were warb- 
ling their wonted notes, but Imilda’s voice had 
changed with her beauty. She gazed wildly around, 
and sighed heavily. She shuddered at the impetuosi- 
ty of her feelings, which she had abandoned to their 
own guidance, and reflected with horror on the con- 
sequences of her ill-fated passions. “And what have 
| I obtained by it,” she madly exclaimed. She trembled 
at the thought, and leaning her aching brow against 


misery. Wasshe, could she be happy ?—~alas! no-~. 
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THE BRIDE, 


the door, the wretched girl wept tears of agony. The 
children crept close to her, and then retreated with 
affright. ‘They little thought the isolated being, that 
thus clung trembling and weeping to the door, was 
the once beauteousand admired Imilda, of whom they 
had often heard their parents speak. Imilda’s tears 
relieved her full heart; she became more composed, 
and rising, left the spot sacred to purity and bliss. — 

Her next visit was to the orange bower, endeared 
to her by a thousand recollections of pleasure—em- 
bittered by one withering pang of regret. It was there 
she had last seen Henrico and Rodolph—it was there, 

the last dear homage was paid to her beauty and in- 
nocence—it was there she listened to the last sincere 
accents of love from the lips of honour. And it was 
there, she had first seen Vicentio! | 

She had now reached it. It was still glowing with 
beauty and sweetness ; but a sad melancholy reigned 
around, for the yr voices that once enlivened it, 
were absent. It too had been deserted, when Imilda’s 
— no longer shed over it a halu of loveliness. 

milda’s humid eyes were rivetted on the chair that 
had once been the witness of her virtue and beauty. 
“Sad and desolate as myself,”’ she murmured, as 
throwing herself into it, she gave way to a passionate 
burst of tears. ‘The moon was now shining brightly 
with mild splendour. It reminded poor Imilda of her 
mother. “ Ah,” sighed she, “ how happy 1 used to be 
when walking with my mother, we have stopped to 
admire that lovely orb—the moon still shines brightly 
—but where is now my mother ?” 

The lateness of the hour at length warned Imilda to 
depart. “Yet ’ere I go,” exclaimed she, casting a 
timid glance around, “let me bestow one thought on 
pour Henrico—he too I have rendered miserable— 
could I but obtain his forgiveness ——” 

“You are forgiven,” uttered the voice of Henrico, 
and in a moment he was at her feet. It was the con- 
stant practice of Henrico, when business wearied him, 
to retire to this sad retreat. What then were his emo- 
tions this evening when he beheld his still idolized 
Imilda sitting in the bower once consecrated to her. 
flis first impulse was to rush towards her, and upbraid 
her as the fatal cause of all his wretchedness. But 
when he beheld her tears, her utter desolation—when 


he saw that cheek where the rose no longer bloomed | 


—that countenance, no longer illumined by a smile, 
he felt she was already punished—she needed not his 
reproaches to wound a heart, already crushed, and he 
stood silent, though not unmoved. But when he heard 
her still sweet accents pronounce his name, he could 
no longer forbear, but rushing forward, passionately 
repeated—“ You are forgiven, my still loved Imilda; 
though in this world I can never more enjoy happiness, 
from my inmost soul I forgive you.” 

_ The smile of an instant played over the pale features 
of Imilda—“I shall then die content,” she cried. 

“ Die,” wildly repeated Henrico—* no—no, I will 
conduct you in safety to another clime, where the soft 
breath of kindness shall restore the roses to your cheek. 
I will be a brother to you Imilda.” 

“Henrico,” faintly replied the dying girl—“your for- 
giveness comes like a calm upon my heart--come 
nearer Henrico—nearer—let me recline my throbbing 
temples upon your breast—there—now I am happier— 
this is more than I deserve—when I deserted my mo- 
_ ther, and all who loved me, heaven is kind to Jet me 


breathe my last sigh on one faithful bbsom—Henrico— 


do not leave me—methinks, either my sight grows dim, 
or thou art no longer here ——”’ 

“My own beloved Imilda,” said Henrico—I will 
never leave thee ——” 

“ And yet,” faltered Imilda, still clinging to tormer 
recollections—* I left you ——” 

“ Be calm I implore you, my poor suffering giri,” 
cried Henrico, “1 can but execrate the wretch who 
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poisoned your young and inexperienced mind; but do 
not thus weary yourself,” added he gently, observing 
a slight convulsion contract her pallid brow,--“be com- 
posed, I intreat—let me convey you hence—the even- 
ing dews are too much for your exhausted frame —” 
One radiant smile brightened the still interesting 
countenance of Imilda. ‘‘Henrico,” she uttered, in 
the soft tone of former days. Henrico’s heart thrilled 
at the sound—“Henrico, lay me by the side of my mo- 
ther.” “Nay, nay,” exclaimed Henrico, clasping her 
wildly to his breast, “‘ you are too young yet to die— 
too lovely a flower to be thus early cropped,”—and he 
imprinted one fervent kiss on her pale and quivering 
lip. He started—the chill of death hung on those 
young lips once so rich with health and beauty. Fran- 
tic with terror he laid his hand upon her heart—its 
wild throbbings had ceased. Imilda was dead ! 
MARIA. 


THE BRIDE. 


MRS. 


Oh, yonder ladies-three ?---the midmost is the 
| ride. 

How know you her? I know her well, from all the 
world beside,--- 

From rx the vestal world, I mean, I know that Houri 
air | 

Anda gentler or more lovely bride ne’er blessed a 
partner’s care. 


‘{ know her by the orange-flower, that Hymen. only 


braids--- | | 
I know her by the robe ot lace, that is not worn by 
maids--- 
I know her by the snowy white of satin shoe and glove, 
And I know her by the milk-white rose that’s in her 
breast of love. | 


I know = by the girlish smile that dimples in her 
cheek--- 

I know her by the joy she shows---she shows, but 
may not speak--. 

I know her by that inward laugh, that archly seems to 


Say, 
Of all my young and mirthful life, this is my happiest 
ay! 


1 know her by that lightsome step, as if she walk’d 
on air--- 

I know her by that crimson blush, which virgins do 
not wear--- 

1 know her by the merry, laughing lustre of her eye, 

And I know * by that halt-supprest and half-exult- 
ing sigh. 


Oh long, my bud of beauty, may that airy step be 
thine--- 


And long upon that dimple’d cheek may rose and lily 


twine! 
Full long with love may glisten still those heart-re- 
_ vealing eyes, 
And never may thy bosom heave, unless with plea- 
sure-sighs ! 


Political Mania among the Women.—A young 
woman was lately discovered among the spectators at 
one of the sitting of the French House of Peers—- 
disguised in man’s clothes. She proved to be Madam 
Dudevant, the celebrated authoress cf Indian, &c.— 
This lady is possessed of great and fervid eloquence, 
and writes with force against what she considers the 
social and political tyranny of the other sex, in regard 
to the rights of women. 
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A WEDDING AT COLLEGE. 


From Tales by the Collegers. 


Most of you are aware that I was educated at Heidel- 
berg, and whether from the predilection usually enter- 
tained for the scene of our youthful joys and sorrows, the 
intrinsic merits of the place, or, more geen a mixture 
of both, I continue to retain for ita partiality which I 
believe is common to all who have ever resided there. Its 
delightful situation on the banks of the Neckar—its 
smiling environs—and, above ali, the venerable remains 
of its splendid electoral :palace, with the charming gar- 
dens which surround it—all combine to Jeavea most 
agreeable impression on the mind even of a passing 
traveller. In mine, however, they are inseparably as- 
sociated with ideas of a more personal and ludicrous char- 
acter; with those boyish eg and more unpardonable 
outrages which rendered the Burschen at once the plague 
and terror of the peaceable inhabitants. who, depending 
at the same time on these very rioters for their existence 


to the devil, and then iol fain to deprecate our causeless 
displeasure, and court us back again. 

Among many less justifiable pieces of “ renouncing,” 
which occurred during my stay, there was one prank 
which savoured so much more of good-humour and 
Originality than the rest. and which is moreover so appro- 
pos to eur present design, that I cannot help relating it; 
though I grieve to say, that my youth and inexperience in 
love affairs, prevented my participating more than ge- 
— in the glory it reflected on the Burschen of Heidel- 

erg. 

Ameng the various professors from whom our high 
mightinesses of Heidelberg condescended to imbibe the 
principles of science, there were, heaven knows, originals 
enough; such as no man who has not been at a German 
university can easily picture to himself. There was a 
long, thin, thread-paper of a Mecklenburgher, with a 
sallow visage, and a fiery spot on his cheek, who had 
lived so long, like a cameleon, upon the thin air of scepti- 
cism, that he would have scrupled to affirm his own ex- 
istence, and taught us to doubt ours, had we not possess- 
ed, to counterbalance this dangerous incredulity. good 
round Dr. Weiss from Stuttgard, who believed every 
thing, even the Frankfort Gazette. We had a professor of 
theology, who privately professed Atheism; and a lec- 
ture: on jurisprudence who was eternally in love, and 
waltzed till he turned topsy-turvy all the heterogeneous 
furniture of his brain. But the most. curious of all our 
originals, the very beau ideal of an old fashioned German 
professor, was to be found in Dr. Mullner, the teacher of 
mathematics; an we man, who had contrived to com- 
bine the conscientious discharge of his duty to society by 
marrying and becoming a father, with what he looked 
upon asa _ providential escape from the plague aid com- 
pany of womankind. 


His poor wife (whom some said he chose for being of a 
consumptive habit) only lived to give birth to a daughter; 
and asthe very idea of achild’s being reared under his 
roof threatened equal annoyance to the parent, and 
neglect to the hapless nursling itself, one of those calum- 
niated maiden aunts, whose gratuitous labors in the cause 
of benevolence and society are sm pen under-rated, 
stepped forward to their mutual relief, and educated the 
lovely little Rose with the zeal and tenderness of a mo- 
ther. During her life, and while his daughter’s, like 
other “ angel visits,” were “ few and far between,” the 
father sometimes laid dowr Euclid, or the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, to admire the rapid growth and striking beauty 
of his child: and provided she neither disturbed the 
sacred dust of his book-shelves, nor interrupted his after- 
noon nap. rather enjoyed than tolerated her innocent vi- 
vacity. When, however, on the sudden death of Rose’s 
maternal friend, Dr. Mullner became involved in the 
necessary evil of a young woman’s constant residence 
under his own roof, such an infringement on his scien- 
tific leisure proved almost too much for his philosophy. 
Naturally upright and well meaning, he entertained a hich 
idea of the parental character,and forthwith set about 

the discharge of its supposed functions with that ludic- 
rous sort of half importance, half distress, you have all 
no doubt admired in the luckless hen, whose instinctive 


ideas of right and wrong are totally set at fault by the 
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abberations of a brod of truant ducklings; or rather» 
considering the solitary nature of his parental solicitudes. 
pethaps the more obvious illustration of a hen with one 
chick, may be s:ill more.appropriate. __ 

Fortunately for the hapless doctor, his pupil was of a 
most gentle and docile disposition, and would, in her own 

erson, have been buta slender tax upon his surveil- 

nce; but unluckily that person was of such extraor- 
dinary beauty. as to render it the general mark for the 


whole fire of University gallantries ; and Rose could not. 


stir out without being followed by a troop of Barschen, 
whom not all the terrors of the doctor’s wig could pre- 
vent from fluttering around his treasure. If she went ta 
church, Lilleis doux dropped from between the leaves of 
her own prayer-book; if she staid at home, copies of 
verses flew in atthe windows. They were fragrantly 
and classically inserted in the bouquets of flower-venders; 
and vulgarly, but ingeniously imbedded in the very heart 
of the brown loaf. hen the alarmed father, in a trans- 
port of parental anxiety, immured his fair charge from 
amusement and socicty, his windows were unceremo- 
niously broken, and his barbarity celebrated under them 
at midnight, in strains of true Burschen eloquence, mur- 
derous alike of sleep andalgebra. If, to get rid of these 
serenades, and restore the smiles to Rose’s lovely cheek, 
he permitted her again to join her companions, his fancy 
was haunted by images, almost alike formidable, of boy- 
ish bridegrooms or more experienced seducers. In short, 
the life of the poor professor was rendered a burden, and 
the mathematical precision of his ideas so cruelly un- 
hinged, as to be clearly incapable of demonstrating his 
sole proposition, viz. that one daughter is equal to any 
given number of devils! = 


At length, one evening, after a more than usually re- 


freshing and invigorating day, (ushered in by the dulcet 


voice of poor Rose, performing her daily task of reading 
the Frankfort Gazette, till the nasal organs of her uuditor 
informed her that her functions had terminated,) Dr. 
Mullner found himself as it wete, inspired with the 
brilliant idea of putting an end at once to his anxieties 
and responsibility by one decisive nap If so many idle 
and pennyless youths aspired to the favor of Rose, 


might not such a jewel be more adequately appreciat- 


ed by and more appropriately bestowed on a man of 
sense and substance, supposing, indeed such a person 
could be induced to submit to the inconveniences of 
matrimony? ‘There lived next door a certain 
towards whom he was attracted, no less by equality of 
age than congeniality of pursuits; and if, by the lure of 
a pretty bride, anda very tolerable German portion, he 
could succeed in transferring tothe astronomical chair 
the incumbrance which had nearly upset the mathe- 
matical one. he flattered himself he should admirably 
discharge his duty asa parent, without losing the daily 
society of his daughter,or even (till engrossed by the 
eares of a family) her duly appreciated services in read- 
ing the newspapers, as Dr. Voss neither felt nor pretend- 
ed to any interest in the revolutions of our paltry planet. 


Seizing, therefore, his gold-headed cane, and replacing 
the wig, which, during his siesta. usually reposed on its 
glittering pinnacle, he marched, with all the confidence of 
an able tactician, to invade the sanctum sanctorum of his 
retired and taciturn neighbour. 


Dr. Voss, though for some time past deeply imme 
ina series of very ingenious and plausible speculations 
on the probable climate, productions, and inhabitants of 
the planet Venus, troubled himself as little as any one 
about her influence on affairs here below; and would 
have conceived an wrostatic ascent to her sphere. in 
search of further information, nearly as possible, and far 
more rational, than a voyage in this nether world in quest 
of a wife. The probability of such undesired honour 
being “ thrust upon him,” entered quite as Jittle into his 
contemplation ; and the unusual appearance of Dr. Mull- 
ner, at an hour which both rigidly dedicated to abstruse 
studies could only, he thought, prognosticate an interest- 
ing conference on some of the arcana of their sister 
sciences. ‘This opinion was confirmed, when. after some 
elaborate All Deutsch compliments, and a protracted con- 
test who should nut occupy the equally old-fashioned 
arm-chair, Dr. Mullner intormed his host that he ha 
come to trouble him witha proposition. No other pro- 
positions than those of Euclid ever for a moment crosse 
the astronomer’s thoughts,and he modestly replied, in 
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astonishment at being consulted by one so much better 
qualified. Perceiving the nature of Dr. Voss’s scientific 
expectations, and a little ashamed of baulking them. Dr. 
Mullner was driven to a new tack.—" I have a daughter, 
Dr. Voss.”—This was answered by a look indicative at 
first of pure surprise, and then, apparently ssbsiding into 
suppressed satisfaction that the misfortune was not 
mutual —‘* This Heidelberg is a saa place, Dr. Voss, and 
its Burschen surely more than ordinarily wild and trou- 
blesome.”—" Ay, indeed !” echoed the other vehemently: 
"in that last outrageous business in the College, they 
narrowly endangered the great telescope. and there are 
but two men in Germany who could repair it!’—"Ah! but 
Dr. Voss, still it could have been repaired, but the ho- 
nour and peace of families once injured. is irreparable! 
My daughter is terribly beautiful !”—Dr. V 
that something was expected in the way of a remark, re 
plied by a Latin quotation on the constellation Virgo, and 
added, “ Iam not iu the habit of looking at young ladies, 
but Lhave heard Fraulein Mullner toasted after supper, 
even by professors.”—" Do you say so, Dr. Voss? It is 
the ambition of my life to marry oe toa professor, a 
man of understanding and probity, who will make her 
a good husband, and who, I am gure, in retarn will have 
a ene wife; Rose, thanks to her deceased aunt, is an ex- 
cellent house-wife, knits stockings to admiration, and—” 
he was going to add, “ reads the newspapers like an 
angel,” but 
favourite accomplishment. __ 

Voss, inthe innocence of his heart, though only won- 
dering a man like Mullner could suffer such a trifle to in- 
terfere with his more important pursuits, began to name 
over various professors unprovided with helpmates, 
particularly the sceptic the ologian, and dancing juris- 
consult already mentioned ; but, as at each suggestion his 
colleague shook his head disconsolately, he seemed quite 
at a stand, and incapable of further counsel. ‘The case 
grew desperate, and gathering courage from despair. Dr. 
Mullner came to the point.—* My dear Voss, your 
modesty surely blinds you to my parental preference. 
You are the man | have cast my eyes upon as the most 
desirable husband for (they tell me) the prettiest girl in 
Germany. If sucha bride, anda couple of thousand rix 
dollars with her, can gild the pill of matrimony, she is 
yours, and you will have the pleasure of obliging an old 
triend into the bargain.” 


Next to the discovery of a lunar atmosphere or the un- 
expected avatar of one of the best calculated and best 
behaved of the comet race, nothing could have been more 
astounding to Dr. Voss, than this abrupt pro | to 
involve him in the cares of sublunary housekeeping! 
He was not, however, so irremediably engrossed with 
celestial affairs as to be wholly insensible to so flattering 
a terrestrial prospect ; and thanking Dr. Mullner tor his 
favourable opinion, he stammered something about incli- 
nations, disparity of age, &c. &c. It was now tne father’s 
turn to feel astonishment. ‘That Rose should hesitate to 


accept so eligible a match, seemed quite beyond his com- 


preheat and he assured Dr. Voss that he had even 
heard her speak of him with high respect and venera- 
tion. How far this assurance was calculated to remove 
the astronomer’s doubts, we shall not pretend to say; 
suffice it that he bowed acquiescence and left the de- 
lighted father to make the Interesting discovery to its fair 


subject. 


Rose, when her father returned, was sitting in the pro- 
jecting bow-window, which, in our older cities, so charita- 
bly aids the curiosity of maidens of all ages, to see what 
Is passing at the other end of the street. Groups of stu- 
dents were walking below ; and among the many heads 
turned wistfully towards the well known window, one 
ilone called forth something like a sigh from its fair occu- 
pant. Rose’s knitting, in the mean time, had fallen on 
the ground, and a kitten was making, among its ravelled 
ineshes, much the same havoc as Cupid was trying to 
effect in that strange complication of threads and fibres, 
the female heart. The doctor’s step on the stairs, arous 
ed his daughter from her delicious reverie, and the blow 
Which sent poor puss scampering out of the room, met 

is prompt retaliation in the shock which her mistress was 
destined to receive from the first words of her at all times 
awful parent. 

“Rose !” said her father, with more than usual anima- 
uon of tone and gesture, “I have just been settling a 


Oss, perceiving 


Voss was no politician, so he suppressed his 


| 
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match for you. You are too young and pretty to remain 
unmarried in an idle place like this,and my good neigh- 
bour Dr. Voss, has kindly consented to break through his 
bachelor habits, to do me a favor, and secure you a good 
husband.” ‘There was no danger of an answer.—Rose 
was as incapable of making one as the bust of Archime- 
des which crowned her father’s bookcase; nor could ail 


that able mechanician’s boasted levers have extorted one » 


word from her terror-sealed lips. “ Don’t be cast down 
my dear child,” said her father gaily, “ at the prospect of 


leaving me; it is only next door, you know, and foresme- | 


time at least, you can read the Gazette as usual, for Dr. 
Voss Jectures in the evening, and besides, is no politi- 
can ; it is his only fault !” 3 

A knock at the house-door came fortunately to operate 
a diversion in poor Rose’s favour; and as he knew i: to 
be her friend Constance come to summon her to her 
usual evening walk, she stammered out her name, and 
ran or rather stumbled down stairs to meet her. They 
left the house together, and it was not till they had 
climbed the s eep ascent leading to the ruined chateau, 
and were embosomed in the deepest recess of one of its 
shady alleys, that Rose found breath to answer her 
friend’s inquiries, as to the cause of her very unusual agi- 
tation. Constance’s astonishment was mingled with 
sympathetic indignation, and private disappointment ; for 
she had long destined the gentle Rose for the bride of 
her only beloved brother, then a student at Heidelberg. 
This plan, she had fondly flattered herself, might one day 
be crowned with success ; as,although her parents, rich 
bankers of Frankfort, would naturally prefer for their 
son a more brilliant alliance, yet the beauty and gentle- 
ness of Rose (whom she projected inviting to visit her) 
would, she doubted not. make a favourable impression of 
the old couple,and pave the wav fora declaration on 
their son’s sentiments. ‘These skilful and cautious ma- 
ncuvres. were, however, totally disconcerted by the 
abrupt determination of the old Doctor, and nothing re- 
mained but to anticipate it, if possible, by a coup de main. 
This the energy of Constance’s character peculiarly 
qualified her to counsel and conduct; and having durin 
their solitary walk, drawn from her disconsolate frien 
indications of partiality towards her brother, sufficiently 
strong to justify the scheme she meditated. she left her, 
to seek a coadjutor,to whom she thought she might in- 
trust the active part of the business. 


A. friendship, similar to that which bound her and 
Rose. subsisted between her brother and a youth named 
Freyling, who resided in the house of the same worthy 
Dr. Schroder, (Pro-rector of the college.) under whose 
roof Constance was at present living, on a visit to her 
brother. To Freyling she communicated the astounding 
intelligence of Rose’s approaching immolation, ard en- 
treated his assistance in stimulating her diffident and un- 
enterprising brother, to the exploit of carrying her off, 
taking upon herself the responsibility of the elopement, 
if it could once be fairly effected. Freyling, though him- 
self once a devoted slave to the charms of Rose, had of 
late begun to find more congenial attractions in the frank 
manners and lively conversation of her friend. Visions 
of adouble alliance floated dimly before his eyes, as he 
listened to the singular proposal,and disposed him to 
overlook its rashness and eccentricity. ‘Ihe chief diffi- 
culty, of course, which presented itself to the two sapient 
counsellors, arouse from the want of funds to carry the 
fair beyond the danger of immediate pursuit, until the 
marriage could be celebrated in a neighbouring territory. 
This Freyling undertook to obviate, and that without 
compromising the delicacy of his friend, by keeping him 
in ignorance of the mode of raising the supplies until 
after its success, of which he entertained little doubt. 
Recommending gets | to his fair ally, he sought his 
fellow-students, at that hour usually assembled to practice 
gymnastic exercises in the court of the dilapidated cha- 
teau. 


Having drawn some of the elder ones into a circle 
round him, and climbed on a fragment of the ruins, which 
elevated him above the astonished auditors—“My friends,” 
said he, with an air of mock solemnity which was ha- 
bitual to him, ** I hereby exorcise the Demon of Selfish- 
ness, and banish him from a circle, to which I am about 
to propose a generous sacrifice, worthy of the heroes of 
antiquity. You all know Rose Mullner; most of you 
love her, but without hope of success, and with the 
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certainty that one alone among you could enjey the pr.ze. 

forever snatched | 
from your grasp by a competitor to whom you would die 
rather than resign it. It isan insult to your understand- 
ing,as well as to your feelings,to ask whether each 
would not gladly yield his pretensions to the lovely Rose 
rather than see her consigned to the arms of a dotard? 
Know, then, that her father has promised herin marriage 
to Professor Voss; and if some one of our fraternity is 
not chivalrous enough to rescue her, the finest creature 
in Germany will, ere many days elapse, be Jost the world 
for ever! My ftriends,a speedy elopement must avert 
this slur onthe university; and as circumstances seem 
to point out Conrad Ranzer as the person most likely to 
achieve it with success, | propose, that a sum be forth- 
with collected. among usto defray the expense of the 
joutney,and convey the worthy couple beyond the reach 
of parsuit~—with this proviso, that if Ranzor declines, or 
fails in the enterprize,it shall be undertaken, and the 
funds appropriated, by the next who can prove any title 
to the favour of Rose.” The proposal, strange as it may 
seem to those who do not know German _ students, was 
carried by acclamation. and the hat of Freyling filled 
with as many rix dollars as would amply sufficed for a 
much more distant expedition. The means of con- 
voyance, and precise time, became the next subject of 
consideration. 

Constance’s visit at Heidelberg, and the session of Col- 
lege, were alike drawing to a close; and she had pre- 
viously announced to her kind hosts her resolution to 
avail herself of her brother’s escort to perform the journey 
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first stage, and return in the carriage, inspire hin with the 
smallest doubt of its authenticity. 
ff set the trio, longing many atime to exchange the 
sober jog-trot pace of Dr. Schroder’s sleek horses, and 
the contended whistle of his agricultural Jehu, for¢a 
rapidity of motion savouring more of a bridal, and espe- 
cially a stolen one. There was here, however, no im- 
mediate danger of pursuit: so they resigned themselves 
to their fate, and in due time reached Mannheim, which 
though a somewhat circuitous routeto Frankfort, had 
been selected by the contrivers of the expedition, both 
from the facilities afforded by a iarge city for shaking off 
their simple charioteer, and as lying more directly in the 
way to a lonely village. the residence of an uncle of 
Rose’s, its primitive pastor, who, they flattered them- 
seives, might save them the trouble of a farther journey, 
and be induced to join the hands of the young couple. 
by the united eloquence of love, friendship and necessity. 
On arriving at the hotel at the entrance of Mannheim 
where the carriage of Constance’s father was to meet 
them, it was of course inquired for in vain; and the ap- 
parently annoyed travellers declining to sleep at the inn, 
set off, ostensibly, to. pass the night at a friend’s house, 
(where Homs was duly instructea to call in the morning 


inn, at the opposite extremity of the town, the chaise and 
horses, which were to avy her Jong ere that hour, to 
her uncle’s at Sandorf. ‘To elude observation, as well as 
to bafile inquiry, should any be made, the anxious Con- 
stance and shrinking Rose ensconced themselves within 
a porte-cochere, until Conrad, having hired, in the char- 


home to Frankfort. _So fur, all would answer extremely 
well; but to carry off Rose in open day, threatened more 
difficulty; especially, as in consequence of her impend- 
ing nuptials, the otherwise obvious pretext of accom- 
panying her friend ona visit to Frankfort could not be 
resorted to. 

_ Tosurmount this obstacle, a brilliant idea presented 
itself to the inventive Constance.—The close of the 
academic term was to be signalized by a gala given by 


the students to the inhabitants in the beautiful gardens of 


the castle ; and Constance, feigning equal impatience to 
reach home, and reluctance to lose the fete, proposed to 
combine these objects by quitting Heidelberg late on the 
evening in which it was to take place, and proceeding as 
far as Mannheim, where she should appoint her father’s 


Carriage to be in waiting to receive her. In the dusk of 


evening, and amid the bustle of the fete, Rose, she 
flattered herself, might easily be smuggled out of town ; 
and when, in the innocence and civility of his heart, good 
Dr. Schroder insisted on Madamoiselle Ranzer’s accept- 


ing his ber.in and horses as far as Mannheim, there was 


something so piquant in eloping in_the very pro-rector’s 
carriage, that neither F'reyling nor Constance ceuld resist 


ludicrous and somewhat equivocal return for his 


hospitality. 


All went on happily,as projected. The fete was un- 


usually brilliant ; and the consciousness of the event in 
which it was to terminate gave even tothe quondam 
admirers of Rose a sensation of joyful exultation, when 
they compared the gay youthful mein of the enamoured 
Ranzer, with the wrinkled visage and formal gallantries 
of the awkward and absent professor... Dr. Mullner, 
seeing his daughter closely attended by the bridegroom 
ot his choice, never doubted that all was going on exactly 
as it should do; nor was any surprise excited when it 
was discovered that Rose had withdrawn some time be- 
fore the collation, to assist in the preparations for de- 
parture of so dear a friend as Constance. 

Rose, who, it must be said for her, had, during the 
whole affair, been nearly passive in the hands of more 
energetic advisers, trembled violently as the :noment ap- 
proached for abandoning even a father who had never 
testified for her much ardour of affection; but when 
Constance assured her that his favorite object of getting 
rid of her would be at least equally accomplished by her 
marriage with the object of her own affections, she 
suffered herself to be persuaded. | 

All the younger and gayer ze of the Pro-rector’s do- 
mestics having been attracted to the fete in the Schloss- 
gartem, there only remained an old grey-headed servant, 
too little in the secrets of the family to feel any surprise 
at seeing three, instead of two passengers step into the 
berlin; nor did the message left in Rose’s name, that she 
had yielded to her friend’s entreaty 10 accompany her the 


acter. of a single traveller, the best post wagon and 
| horses this second rate inn afforded, came to release them 
from their awkward situation, and they all gladly quitted 
Mannheim. 

It was fortunate that a faint moon lent its glimmering 
aid to guide the stupid post-boy and sorry jades along the 
dreary sandy track which supplied the place of a road 
through a gloomy pine forest, where not even:a sound 
from their own wheels broke the midnight stillness of the 
scene. Rose would have been in despair at the. novelty 
and strangeness of her situation, had she not sometimes 
given a thought to Jr. Voss and the interminable Frank- 
tort Gazette. Ranzer, naturally timid, and sharing her 
anxiety, was silent ; and even Constance wished the ad- 
venture well over. 

The post-boy, though he had professed perfect acquain- 
tance with the bye road leading to the village, got evident- 
ly bewildered among the various tracks which crossed 
each other now amid the tal! pines, now on the desolate 
open heath between—and the moon having now failed 
them, a light in a distant window was joyfully hailed, and 
Conrad despatched to procure information as to the situa- 
tion of Sandorf. Chance, on this occasion, as on some 
others, had proved the best of pilots; andthe lover found 
himself, with no small joy, at the door of his uncle elect, 
who, equally studious (though in a different department) 
with his academic brother, was cousuming the midnight 
oil over sundry choice morceauxz of Hebrew lore, with 


for his fair charge,) but in reality to procure from another — 


which he was in the habit of occasionally edifying his 
parishioners. Ona signal from Ranzer, the carriage drew 
up to the door; and an event (nearly unparallelled to the 
simple annals of Sandorf) threw the learned Hebraist and 
his primitive house keeper into paroxysms and painfu 

surprise: Rose, utterly incapable of appearing in the 
character of a fugitive before an uncle, whose learning 
had invested him in her eyes witha character little less 
awful than her father’s, remained trembling in the car- 
riage, supported by Conrad, while Constance, who saw 
herself reduced to carry the fortress by a coup-de-main, 
presented herself before the astounded presbyter, “Reve- 
rend sir,” said she, “ this is no time for apologies or ex- 
planations. You are of course interested in the welfare 
of your brother’s daughter, the lovely and amiable Rose ; 
and jealous of the honor of your respectable family. A 
youth, belonging to me, equally reputable and more 
wealthy, has succeeded, with the assistance of ins sister, 
(who now addresses you,) in carrying her off from Hei- 
delberg, where your brother was about to marry her to a 
man older than yourself, and not half so good looking. 
The die is cast—Rose has eloped. The affair, to-morrow 
morning will ring from Heidelberg to Frankfort, whether 
we are hastening ; and it remains with you, whether 

shal] carry my friend there, indissolubly united toa de- 
serving young man, or whether they shall wander farther 
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NO CHARGE!—<=1 SAY, 


in a very unpleasant situation, and owe to the casual 
good offices of a stranger their mutual happiness, and the 
only termination of which your niece’s rash step now ad- 
mits. 

This reasoning, though rather vulnerable on some 
points, was, in the main unanswerable. The good pastor 
was little in the habit of arguing with young ladies, and 
so completely under the domain of an old one, that when 
his Dame Jacintha , pang won over below stairs by 
the sweet words of Ranzer, and the sweet looks of Rose) 
joined in recommending the measure, he could no longer 
resist ; and Rose, more dead than alive, and given away 
by the sexton, hastily roused from sleep to act in the dou- 
ble capacity of father and witness, became the wife of 
the transported Ranzer, and the sister of her faithful Con- 
stance. 

A bumper of Rhein-wine, older than the bride, was the 
only refreshment the trio had leisure or inclination to 
partake of, being most anxious by reaching Frankfort 
early, to anticipate those rumours which a few hours 
would put in circulation. It was now dawn, and, soon re: 
gaining the high-road, the refreshed post-boy and seem- 
ingly conscious steeds trotted nimbly towards Darmstadt, 
where the reported liberality of the youthful travellers 
failed not to place at their command its gayest wagon and 
choicest nags. 

It was hardly noon when they reached Frankfort and 
the Romische Kaiser, which, in preference to any more 
obscure inn, the sagacious Constance had selected, that 
the notoriety of her arrival there, with her brother and a 
— lady, might operate in compelling (if necessary) 

er parents to make the best of an affair they could not 
hope to conceal.—Leaving the young couple to breakfast, 
with what appetite they might, this indefatigable diploma- 
tist threw herself again into the carriage, and drove to her 
father’s door; before reaching which, the distress she in- 
tended feigning was exchanged for a real alarm and agita- 
tion, little requiring aid from art. Her heart beat violently 


as she ran up stairs, and when, on entering the room, she 


found her mother alone, and read in her face the terror 
inspired by her own pale countenance and haggard ap- 
pearance, it smote her for inflicting even a momentary 
pang on so affectionatea parent. She had, however, gone 
too fur to recede; and to her mother’s agonized exclama- 
tion, “My son! what of Conrad ?” she only answered by 
a mournful shake of the head. Every fatal contingency 
of a lawless university life now flashed rapidly across 
Madame Ranzer’s mind; and seizing, with the ingenuity 
of terror on the most irreparable, she almost shricked the 
words, “ Duel! and killed... .”—* Oh no, no !” cried the 
deeply shocked Constance, “ he has not fought, he is not 
killed....only....heis....”—" Expelled !” signed her 
mother, in a tone of passive resignation, aay produced by 
previous apprehensions of a more dreadful kind 

Here the step of her husband was heard on the stairs, 
and Constance, in dread of his more energetic character 
and manly sincerity, paid the full penalty of her own sys- 
Cn of deception, which she felt unequal to carry any fur- 
ther. | 

Her mother saved her from an ordeal too powerful for 
such a novice in dissimulation ; and, in answer to a scru- 
tinizing glance from her husband, immediately began, 
with maternal instinct, to apply palliatives to her sen’s 
unknown transgression. “ Conrad, my dear Fritz,” said 
she sofily, “is very young, and his character gentle and 
complying; there are always sad doings at Heidelberg, 
and he, I tear, is implicated, at least so says Constance’s 
face, for I have heard no particulars.” “ And before we 
hear any, wife,” interrupted the plain spoken upright old 
banker, ‘* I will tell you and that trembling girl there how 
J mean to act towards my only son. If he has wounded 
or killed a fellow creature in one of these senseless 
Burschen quarrels, he n-ust answer to God and his con- 
science for so irreparable a calamity ; and, if [ know his 
heart, he will stand more in need of parental consolation 
than severity. If he has merely joined in the idle frolics 
of a set of misgoverned youths. I will tell him he is a 
fool for his pains, and trust totime and German good 
sense to cure him, as they did his father before him; but 
if, as 1 think more likely, in one of his philandering turns. 
he has trifled with the affections or ruined the character of 
a pretty girl, by Heaven! he shall never call Frederick 
Renzer father till he does her justice!” 

‘And what if he has done it already, papa, ay, and 
without earning your permission by any previous Injury 
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to her peace?” whispered the delighted Constance, throw- 
ing herself into the arms of her mother, and casting a 
deprecating glance towards her father. ‘‘ He loved the 
rettiest and best girl in Heidelberg; she was to have 
n married next week tothe ugliest old scarecrow in 
all the college ; Conrad was miserable: Rose was miser- 
rable: and miserable they must all have remained, had 
not your mad Constance run away with them both last 
ni waal pi them married at Sandorff this morning, and 
lodged them at this moment in the Romische Katser, where 
you have only to go yourself to see the prettiest sight in 

Her father held out one arm to his weeping wife, and 
another to his again ‘smiling daughter, and exclaiming, 
‘* Ah, Constance, Constance ! he will bea bold man that 
ventures on you for a wife!” drove to the Romuische 
Kaiser,ran nimbly up stairs, pushed aside his petrified 
son, and giving a hearty kiss to his daughter-in-law, swore, 
that, rather than Dr. Voss should have had her, he would 
have turned Mahometan and married her himself! 

The gratelul and interesting bride was that day pre- 
sented with maternal pride by Madame Ranzer to a few 
privileged friends; and at the great wedding-dinner, some 
days after, to which both Doctor Mulners were duly invi- 
ted, the delighted father as he looked round on the happ 
group, and heard his rustic brother’s health drank wit 
rapturous applause, for the first time suspected 
man might do a sensible thing without belonging to any 
university: 

for Dr. Voss, the close of the academic 
term relieved him from many a Burschen joke on his dis- 
appointment; although one quaint and pleasing device 
(representing the professor gazing as usual through a 
telescope, the glass of which was prevented from doin 
its office, by the sly interposition of cupid’s wing) foun 
its way, doubtless from those erial regions in which he 
was chiefly conversant, into his apartment. ‘The profes- 
sor was in the fullest sense of the word,a philosopher. 
He neither tore nor burnt the harmless caricature; but its 
margin, curiously ornamented with diagrams and calcula- 
tions by his erudite hands, is, ] believe, still preserved 
among the academic rarities of Heidelberg. 

Dr. Mullner, incapacitated, at length, by age and in- 
firmity, from prosecuting his studies, retired to Frankfort, 
where Rose read the Gazette to him, with an alacrity and 
good will which made her wonder she could ever have 
thought it tiresome.—But then Conrad was frequently 
also a listener,and she could rock the cradle perfectly 
wellall the time! 


CrarcEe! Gratis!—“Got any new cider mis- 
‘ter?’ 

“No—I *haint—got some real old—most as good 
as new.” 

“! want some new, but seeing how you hain’t none 
—TI'll try a leetle of the old.” 

~The man was going afier it— 

“Here, if I don’t hi 
thing, will you mister?” 

“Oh! sartin not!” 

The mug was brought, and tenting from his horse, 
the cider drinker took a draught. He had hardly put 
it to his lips, before he screwed his mouth into ten 
thousand puckers, and threw the mug, contents and 
all, on the ground. : 

“Puckration! what stuff! Boo—oo—catchoo! Its 
vinegar made of brimstone and cayenne pepper— 
whoor—whoor! mister—I feel’s tho’ I could chaw 
you up—whoor—rah.” 


‘I Say.—A gentleman, who was in the habit of 
larding his discourse with the expression ‘] say,’ hav- 
ing been informed by a friend that a certain individu- 
al had made ill-natured remarks upon this peculiarity, 
took the opportunity of addressing him in the follow. 
ing amusing style of rebuke: “I say, sir, I hear say 
you wy I say ‘I say’ at every world Isay. Now,sir 
altho’ I know I say ‘I say’ at every word I say, still 
I say sir, it is not for you to say that I say ‘IJ say’ at 
every word 1 say.” 
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NIGHTS AT MESS. 


‘* Once on a time,” said Cornet Winthrop, “the quiet 
town of Higglesworth was frightened from_ its propriety 
by a very well authenticated apparition. It was about 
six feet high ; had a powerful pair of whiskers, bold, joy- 
ous-looking black eyes, and the most fashionable made 
clothes that had ever been seen in the county. Every 
night, just as it became dusk, it made ils appearance 
under the gaiden-wall of a fine old manor-house, about a 
half mile from the town, paced slowly up and down for a 


~ considerable length of time, and on the approach of any 


passenger, either glided noiselessly past him, or, as was 
most commonly the case, disappeared. Various conjec- 
tures were hazarded as to this very unusual occurrence : 
many enquiries were made, and the conclusion to which 
the wise people of Higglesworth came was this, that the 
apparition, whatever it was, was that ef a very handsome 


- fellow, about four or five and twenty, with the pride of a 


bashaw and the stiffness of a Turk, from which two cir- 
cumstances they unanimously decided that it had very 
much the appearance of a military man. It was traced 
to the gateway of the Piebald Horse, the principal hcstel 
of the borough, and, in fact, the most sceptical in such 
matters were convinced that the reports on this occasion, 
like some of the fashionable songs, were founded on 
facts; for the Boniface of the afvresaid hostel deposed, 


that for the last ten days the identical ghost had occupied 


his two best rooms, beiug No. 10 and 12 ; and, moreover, 
was the best judge by wine that had ever taken up his 
residence in the Piebald Horse. In a few days after these 
facts were elicited, the phantom discontinued its appear- 
ances, but not before it was rumoured, that on one or two 
occasions it had not * walked’ alone, but had been accom- 
anied by another apparition in a bonnet and cloak.— 
hether this last circumstance was true or false, the 
good folks of Higglesworth never discovered ; but I have 
every reason to believe it was true, as I have heard the 
story over and over again from the two persons who were 
rincipally concerned in the adventure. My fried Harry 
illiers was as fine, jovial a hearted fellow as could be 
imagined. Some people might perhaps say he was not so 
clever as he might have been, as I believe he did not pre- 
tend to see much beauty in the preface to Bellendenus, 
never having heard of that performance, and altogether 
was inclined to consider the schoolmen, as he himself 
would have expressed it, considerable humbugs. But his 
judgment in horse flesh, p!easant sma! talk, and excellent 
disposition, went a great way to supply his want of ap- 
reciation of the classical merits of my old pedagogue, 
Dr. Parr. In the manor house, which I have told you was 
about half-a-mile from Higglesworth, lived a gentleman 
of the name of Tracy, one of those characters who are 
commoner in life than is often imagined, who make up, 
by prodigious suavity to strangers, and an affectation of 
goodness and generosity, for the peevishness and mean- 
ness they display to their dependents. Every one was elo- 
quent in the praises of Mr. Tracy,—the kind. the good. 
the indulgent Mr. Tracy,—except his servants, whom he 
nearly starved, and his daughter, whom he tyrannized 
over as if she had been his slave. I don’t exactly know 
whether Henry Villiers troubled his head much about 
the sufferings of our sable brethren in the colonies, but I 
know he was most indefatigable in his zeal for the eman- 
cipation of the beautiful Julia Tracy. For this purpose, 
e would not have grudged twenty millions out of his 
pocket, if he had had them; unfortunately, though he had 
a very decentish sort of fortune, he had neither enough to 
pay off'the national debt, nor even, as he feared, to satisfy 
the expectations of the grasping and ambitious papa.— 
However, he had one consolation, and that was, that he 
knew the daughter was neither grasping nor ambitious. — 
A captaincy of dragoons, a small estate, a few thousands 
m cash, the strength of a Hercules, and expectations from 
an ancient aunt, left him very little room for care or des- 
pondency—not to mention that his fortnight’s visit to the 
venerable borough of Higglesworth le{t him very little 


room to despair in a matter in which he was more deeply 


interested than even the condition of his funds. 

“On mounting the coach which was to convey him to 
Cheltenham, his reflections were by no means unpleasant. 
He had no doubt of gaining the full approval of his aunt, 
and he was now proceeding to her house to lay the whole 


NIGHTS AT MESS. 


ward Villiers, was very well known in the gay society of 
the city of pumps and vanities. Fat, fair, and fifiy-two, 
a fortune in her own right, and a surpassing genius for 
whist—what more had she to desire’ She had every 
thing that could conduce to happiness or comfort; and 
had only two impediments to her felicity, and those were 
a heart with the susceptibility of sixteen, and a certificate 
of her birth, which was dated 1781. How she had got 
through the twenty years ef her widowhood without a 
second yoke, nobody could imagine. It could not be from 
the circumstance of no one making her an offer, as she 
had seldom fewer than half-a-dozen, who were anxious to 
— their estimation of her na and accomplishments 

y presiding at the best furnished table in Cheltenham, 
and taking possession of one of the prettiest estates in the 
county of Gloster. Of al] these obliging and disinterested 
offers, my fnend Harry was the confidant. She never 
gave a decided answer, but responded to the declarations 
of her suitors in so very statesmanlike a manner, that the 
acutest of them were puzzled as to her meaning. They- 
still lived in hope, and | suspect there were few old 
bachelors, who, after the first month or two of the season, 
did not look with very peculiar feelings on the pillared 
portals and beautiful plate glass windows of number 
twenty-four. And when, in addition, a handsome, dark 
brown chariot, with a knowing looking little postilion, 
came flashing roand the corner, and pulled up at the door, 
in waiting for the lady of the mansion, it was astonishing 
to see how gouty old squires and liverless nabobs * swaled 
jauntily’ along the pavement, and summoued glances of 
intense admiration as the sweet * cause of all their care 
and all their woe’ tripped into their carriage as lightly as 
could be expected from thirteen stone and a half, and de- 
posited herself on the cushion with a ponderosity that 
proved what unbounded confidence she had in the 
strength of the springs. 


“To this lady Harry presented himself; after a tete-a- 
tete dinner, the aunt and nephew had a Jong and serious 
conversation. 

*** And so you see, my dear aunt Doroth 

‘“** La! Harry, wh 
 rothy !-~’tis such a ridiculous old-fashioned name.’ 

‘*** What shall I call you—Antiquity, or Antipathy, or 
what?” 

‘*** T was christened Dorothea Leonora.’ : 

“* Well, then, my dear Aunt Dorothea Leonora, I am 
going to tell you a secret.’ | 

** Oh, delightful--somebody else wishes to be intro- 
duced tome. Well, ‘tistoo bad. Is he young or old?” 

** Who?’ : 

*** "The gentleman.’ 

‘**T haven’t said a single word about a gentleman: I 
was Only going to tell you, in return for all the confiden- 
ee you have reposed in me, that I am most tremendously 
in love. 

““* You? how can you talk such nonsense? Such a 
thing is contrary to law.’ 

** What is contrary to law ” ; 

‘“** Why, marrying one’s uncle’s widow, to be sure.’ 

) “* What the deuce do you mean? I never said a sylla- 

ble about uncles or widows, or any thing of the sort.— 

te you remember the Tracys who lived in Chamberfield 
ouse! 

** "To be sure | do,’ cried Mrs. Villiers; * what a dear, 
good tempered, pleasant man they say he Is.’ 

‘** Hem! do you remember his daughter!’ 


“* Tall--very handsome—dark eyes—I remember per- 
feetly—rather bald, I think; with whiskers slightly griz- 


“* Whiskers--Julia Tracy—why, aunt, you must be 
dreaming—I tell you she is the most beautiful little crea- 
ture that fancy e’er conceived or poet feigned.’ 


** Takes snuff, I recollect,’ continued the widow ; * they 
told me he was very rich—certainly. Harry, you may 
bring him as soon as you like.’ | 

* Well, | see 1 must keep my secret for some other 
time. You will go on talking about Mr. Tracy, when all 
I want you to do is to listen for a few minutes til] I have 
finished telling yon about his daughter.’ 

Ah! poort 
you to tell me of her?” 
** Simply, that I hope very shortly she will stand in as 


story of his love before her. This aunt of his, Mrs. Ed- 


near a relationship to you as 1 do. Will you treat her 
well?” 


9 
will you always call me aunt Do 


ing, I récollect her very well. What have e 
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“* Gracious! how you hurry one? Has Mr. Tracy em- 
powered you to say all this?” 

“* Not he—but Julia has.’ 

“* Indeed ! I should like to be a little more acquainted 
with them before I decide on so important matter.’ 

“+ She will be as dutiful to you as if you were her mo- 
ther. She has no female relation, and on that account 
her home is of course not so happy as it would otherwise 


“* She must be r:ther a sensible sort of person for one 
so young. How old is she?” 

Not quite eighteen. 

“* Poor child! what a time she has to wait before she 
reaches the maturity of her charms.’ 

** As she said this, Mrs. Villiers looked with a benign 
expression at the image of a robust lady with a red face 
reflected in the opposite mirror—‘ Did she tell you all this 
herself?” 

“* Every word of it, and a great deal more besides. She 
has a great deal of delicacy on the subject. and made a 
point of gaining your consert and full acquiescence before 
any Offer was formally made.’ ee 

‘** | must make some more enquiries—are they coming 
again to Cheltenham ?” 

‘**Oh, yes—and that is the reason I am so anxious to se- 
cure a favourable reception to her before hand. Cham- 
berfield House is let, and she tells me her father is look- 
ing out for another, if possible, in this very street.’ 


“* How excessively complimentary ! Did you tell them 
I intended to leave this house for the summer, as Dr. 
Snatcher recommends the seaside ” | 


“ ‘Oh, yes, I told her that—but I was in hopes you would 
remain this summer, more especially as they are coming 
here in a week or two. He is resolved not to be very dis- 
tant. When he is within a door or two of this he will of 
course cultivate the acquaintance very sedulously; and if 
every thing is settled satisfactorily, it will prevent the 
trouble of moving.’ 


“She laughed good-humouredly as he said this, and 
Harry was delighted with the friendliness of the manner 
in which she entered into his views. He had now little 
doubt, since he had obtained the concurrence of his aunt, 
that even Mr. Tracy would be satisfied with his propo- 
~ sals, and he accordingly prepared himself to open the 
siege in due form the moment that gentleman arrived. 


“In the mean time affairs at the manor-house were 
etting on even more uncomfortably than usual. Mr. 
Tracy was forced to expend so much of his good nature 
and pleasantry among the parties he met at dinner, that 
he had not a grain of any of them left for his home con- 
sumption. His harshness, in fact, seemed every hour to 
increase, and it was with great delight that Ju'ia heard 
him announce his intention of immediately proceeding to 
Cheltenham. She was ordered to have all her prepara- 
tions comp!eted by a certain day, and it was resolved that 
he should write to the lage = securing apartments till 
they could obtain a house. Julia ventured to suggest the 
propriety of writing to Mrs. Villiers, to ascertain whether 
she intended to let her mansion for the summer, and as 
Mr. Tracy had a particular liking to the street where it 
was situated, he resolved to act upon her suggestion.— 
The letter was written, with a request that the answer 
might be addressed to the Plough—the preparations were 
all completed, and in due course of time a handsome tra- 
velling chariot deposited the father and daughter at the 
door of the hotel. Not unobserved did they make their 
appearance, and a flush on the cheek of the young lady, 
and perhaps a sudden start, showed that she was not un- 
conscious of the presence of Harry Villiers. He was 
now delighted with the certainty of being within a rea- 
sonable distance of the object of his admiration; every 
day. he felt satisfied, would throw them together, and he 
resolved to cultivate the friendship of the old man in 
ape of the knowledge he had of the repulsiveness of his 
qualities. 
‘‘ Buoyed up with these pleasing anticipations, he hurried 
off to the house of Mrs. Villiers, to announce to her the 
arrival of the party—but for the last few days there had 
been an air of mystery about that usually ingenuous lady, 
which puzzled him very much. On the present occasion 
She received his announcement with an affectation of such 
interesting consciousness, and made so many exclama- 
ons of wonder, surprise, and indecision, that Harry was 
perfectly astonished at the fuss she made about the arri- 
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val of one who was so shortly to be her niece. But his 


aunt’s eccentricities were well known to him, and the 
kind way in which she spoke of Julia, the compliments 
she paid to her good sense and delicacy, completely re- 
conciled him to the old lady’s absurd behaviour in other 
respects. He was particularly delighted with the interest 
she scemed to take in his happiness, when she told him 
that in order to settle the business as speedily as possible. 
she intended to invite Mr. Tracy to call on her the next 
morning; and that then, whatever arrangements was 
come to, the comforts of Julia should not be forgotten.— 
With this intention she retired to her writing desk, and 
after an hour or two of hard labour completed a note, ad- 
dressed it to Mr. Tracy, and sent off to the Plough hotel. 
On this Harry was enraptured with the prospect of suc- 
cess that his aunt’s co-operation afforded him, and resol- — 
ved to make a formal offer of his heart and hand. as it is 
called, on that very day. He called on Mr. Tracy for that 
purpose, but found neither of them at home; he therefore 
thought it best to lose no time, and though he was no 
great penman, he managed to ask the father’s consent, and 
assured him of his aunt’s concurrence, in a very business 
like manner, upon paper. His acquaintance with the fa- 
ther was very slight ; and his love for Julia had grown up 
imperceptibly by their frequently meeting at the houses 
of mutual friends ; en arg at the house of a distant 
relation of Julia, with whom, during her father’s residence 
in Cheltenham, she was nearly domesticated, and who did 
all in her nower to encourage the flirtation. Satisfied 
with himself and pleased with all the world, he went to 
bed that night and dreamed of a parson in a white sur- 
plice, and a couple of postilions with marriage favours in 


\ their caps. 


_“* On the following day Mrs. Villiers was all expecta- 
tion. She was superbly dressed, and was all the morning 
in the drawing-room practising her airs and graces. 

“*La! Harry,’ she said, ‘ I wonder what can be keeping 
Mr. Tracy—he seems quite a man of business.’ 
* * How do you know ?” 


““* By his letter, Harry; but, la! I haven’t shown you 
his letter yet. He comes to the point at once, and misses 
out all high-flown compliments about beauty, and all that 
sort of thing. "Tis quite a new style of making an offer.’ 


“* I don’t see, for my part,’ replied Harry, ‘ what use 
there is in so plain a matter for ridiculous compliments on 
either side, between :wo straight forward sensible peo- 


e. 

“* Why, you know, Harry, one likes a little delicate at- 
tention : but paw Mr. Tracy and I had better leave 
little trifles of that sort to you and Julia, after we have 
come to some definite arrangement. But surely Mr. 
Tracy will be here immediately—hadn’t you better leave 
me to receive himalone? It is a delicate business to ma- 
nage in the presence of a third party.’ 


‘** Ah! my dear aunt, you can’t tell how much I am 
obliged to you for your kindness. Depend upon it, you 
will find Julia as grateful as possible when you have given 
her a happy home.’ 

* And so saying, he left the room, and proceeded to the 
house of the friend where his acquaintance with Julia had 
commenced, and, though it was still what is called early, 
most unaccountably, and of course unexpectedly, the first 
person he encountered on entering the drawing-room was 
Julia herself. A few words sufficed to explain, in Harry’s 
most eloquent style, that his aunt entered warmly into 
his design, and had appointed a meeting that very morn- 
ing with Mr. Tracy, to plead his cause as effectually as 
she could ; and, considering that Harry was her next of - 
kin, and that she was reputed to be enormously rich, the 
two sanguine young people entertained but little doubt 
that the sulky selfishness of the old man would be over- 
come, and his consent be readily obtained to their union. 


“In the meantime Mr. Tracy with his face dressed out 
in its sweetest_smiles, presented himself in the drawing- 
room of Mrs. Villiers. That lady looked as sentimental 
as she possibly could. and the excessive politeness of the 
gentleman’s manner, and his systematic deference and 
respect, added greatly to her embarrassment. . After a 
few observations about the weather. and other matters of 
that kind, the old gentleman drew his chair closer to the 
sofa of his attentive listener. and said, ‘And now, my | 
dear madam, will you permit me to say, that your answer 
to my letter was highly satisfactory to me ?” 

*** Oh—dear—well—but you will understand from it, 
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NIGHTS AT MESS. 


‘* Once on atime,” said Cornet Winthrop, “the quiet 
town of Higglesworth was frightened from_its propriety 
by a very well authenticated apparition. It was about 
six feet high; had a powerful pair of whiskers, bold, joy- 
ous-looking black eyes, and the most fashionable made 
clothes that had ever been seen in the county. Every 
night, just as it became dusk, it made its appearance 
under the gaiden-wall of a fine old manor-houee, about a 
half mile from the town, paced slowly up and down for a 
considerable length of time, and on the approach of any 
passenger, either glided noiselessly past him, or, as was 
most commonly the case, disappeared. Various conjec- 
tures were hazarded as to this very unusual occurrence : 
many enquiries were made, and the conclusion to which 
the wise people of Higglesworth came was this, that the 
apparition, whatever it was, was that ef a very handsome 
fellow, about four or five and twenty, with the pride of a 
bashaw and the st:ffhess of a Turk, from which two eir- 
cumstances they unanimously decided that it had very 
much the appearance of a military man. It was traced 
to the gateway of the Piebald Horse, the principal hcstel 
of the borough, and, in fact, the most sceptical in such 
matters were convinced that the reports on this occasion, 
like some of the fashionable songs, were founded on 
facts; for the Boniface of the aforesaid hostel deposed, 
that for the last ten days the identical ghost had occupied 
his two best rooms, being No. 10 and 12 ; and, moreover, 
was the best judge of port wine that had ever taken up his 
residence in the Piebald Horse. In a few days after these 
facts were elicited, the phantom discontinued its appear- 
ances, but not before it was rumoured, that on one or two 
occasions it had not * walked’ alone, but had been accom- 

anied by another apparition in a bonnet and cloak.— 
hether this last circumstance was true or false, the 
good folks of Higglesworth never discovered ; but I have 
every reason to believe it was true, as I have heard the 
story over and over again from the two persons who were 
rincipally concerned in the adventure. My frie .d Harry 
illiers was as fine, jovial a hearted fellow as could be 
imagined. Some people might perhaps say he was not so 
clever as he might have been, as I believe he did not pre- 
tend to see much beauty in the preface to Bellendenus, 
never having heard of that performance, and altogether 
was inclined to consider the schoolmen, as he himself 
would have expressed it, considerable hambugs. But his 
judgment in horse flesh, p!easant smal] talk, and excellent 
disposition, went a_ great way to supply his want of ap- 
reciation of the classical merits of my old pedagogue, 
Br. Parr. In the manor house, which I have told you was 
about half-a-mile from Higglesworth, lived a gentleman 
of the name of Tracy, one of those characters who are 
commoner in life than is often imagined, who make up, 
by prodigious suavity to strangers, and an affectation of 
goodness and generosity, for the peevishness and mean- 
ness they display to their dependents. Every one was elo- 
uent in the praises of Mr. 'Tracy,—the kind. the good, 
the indulgent Mr. Tracy,—except his servants, whom he 
nearly starved, and his daughter, whom he tyrannized 
over as if she had been his slave. I don’t exactly know 
whether Henry Villiers troubled his head much about 
the sufferings of our sable brethren in the colonies, but I 
know he was most indefatigable in his zeal for the eman- 
cipation of the beautiful Julia Tracy. For this purpose, 
he would not have grudged twenty millions out of his 
pocket, if he had hadthem; unfortunately, though he had 
a very decentish sort of fortune, he had neither enough to 
pay off the national! debt, nor even, as he feared, to satisfy 
the expectations of the grasping and ambitious papa.— 
However, he had one consolation, and that was, that he 
knew the daughter was neither grasping nor ambitious. — 
A captaincy ot dragoons, a small estate, a few thousands 
in cash, the strength of a Hercules, and expectations from 
an ancient aunt, left him very little room for care or des- 
pondency—not to mention that his fortnight’s visit to the 
venerable borough of Higglesworth left him very little 
room to despair in a matter in which he was more deeply 
interested than even the condition of his funds. 

“On mounting the coach which was to convey him to 

Cheltenham, his reflections were by no means unpleasant. 


He had no doubt of gaining the full approval of his aunt, 


and he was now proceeding to her house to lay the whole 
story of his love before her. This aunt of his, Mrs. Ed- 
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ward Villiers, was very well known in the gay society of 
the city of pumps and vanities. 
a fortune in her own right, and a surpassing genius for 
whist--what more had she to desire? She had every 
thing that could conduce to happiness or comfort; and 
had only two impediments to her felicity, and those were 
a heart with the susceptibility of sixteen, and a certificate 
of her birth, which was dated 1781. How she had got 
through the twee years ef her widowhood without a 
second yoke, nobody could imagine. It could not be from 
the circumstance of no one making her an offer, as she 
had seldom fewer than half-a-dozen, who were anxious to 
— their estimation of her beauty and accomplishments 

y presiding at the best furnished table in Cheltenham, 
and taking possession of one of the prettiest estates in the 
county of Gloster. Of all] these gee | and disinterested 
offers, my fnend Harry was the confidant. She never 
gave a decided answer, but responded to the declarations 
of her suitors in so very statesmanlike a manner, that the 
acutest of them were puzzled as to her meaning. They 
still lived in hope, and | suspect there were few old 
bachelors, who, after the first month or two of the season, 
did not look with very peculiar feelings on the pillared 
portals and beautiful plate glass windows of number 
twenty-four. And when, in addition, a handsome, dark 
brown chariot, with a knowing looking little postilion, 
came flashing roand the corner, and pulled up at the door, 
in waiting for the lady of the mansion, it was astonishing 
to see how gouty old squires and liverless nabobs ‘ swaled 
jauntily’ along the pavement, and summoued glances of 
intense admiration as the sweet * cause of all their care 
and all their woe’ tripped into their carriage as lightly as 
could be expected from thirteen stone and a half, and de- 
posited herself on the cushion with a ponderosity that 
proved what unbounded confidence she had in the 
strength of the springs. 


* To this lady Harry presented himself; after a tete-a- 
tete dinner, the aunt and nephew had a Jong and serious 
conversation. 

‘*** And so you see, my dear aunt Doroth 
) rothy !~~’tis such a ridiculous old-fashioned name.’ 
what?” 

‘*** T was christened Dorothea Leonora.’ 

** Well, then, my dear Aunt Dorothea Leonora, I am 
going to tell you a secret.’ ; 

“* Qh, delightful--somebody else wishes to be intro- 
duced tome. Well, ‘tistoo bad. Is he young or old?” 

“* Who?’ 

“*'The gentleman.’ 

‘***T haven’t said a single word about a gentleman: I 
was Only going to tell you, in return for all the confiden- 
‘om you have reposed in me, that I am most tremendously 
inlove” 

“* You? how can you talk such nonsense? Such a 
thing is contrary to law.’ 

What is contrary to law ” 
‘“** Why, marrying one’s uncle’s widow, to be sure.’ 

) “* What the deuce do you mean? I never said a sylla- 

ble about uncles or widows, or any thing of the sort.— 

- you remember the Tracys who lived in Chamberfield 
ouse! 

*** lo be sure | do,’ cried Mrs. Villiers; ‘ what a dear, 
good tempered, pleasant man they say he is.’ 

*** Hem! do you remember his daughter !’ 


“* Tall--very handsome—dark eyes—I remember per- 
feetly—rather bald, I think; with whiskers slightly griz- 


- ‘ Whiskers--Julia Tracy—why, aunt, you must be 
dreaming—I tell you she is the most beautiful little crea- 
ture that fancy e’er conceived or poet feigned.’ 


** Takes snuff, recollect,’ continued the widow ; * they 
told me he was very rich—certainly. Harry, you may 
bring him as soon as you like.’ 

‘** Well, | see I must keep my secret for some other 

You will go on talking about Mr. Tracy, when all 
I want you to do is to listen for a few minutes tl] | have 
finished telling you about his daughter.’ 

‘*** Ah! poor thing, I récollect her very well. What have 
you to tell me of her?’ 

*** Simply. that I hope very shortly she will stand in as 


time. 


near a relationship to youas 1 do. Will you treat her 
well 


Fat, fair, and fifiy-two, 


“* La! Harry, why will you always call me aunt Do 


** What shall I call you—Antiquity, or Antipathy, or 
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“* Gracious! how you hurry one? Has Mr. Tracy em- 
powered you to say all this ”” 

“* Not he—but Julia has.’ 

“* Indeed ! I should like to be a little more acquainted 
with them before I decide on so important matter.’ 

“* She will be as dutiful to you as if you were her mo- 
ther. She has no female relation, and on that account 
her home is of course not so happy as it would otherwise 
be 


“* She must be r ther a sensible sort of person for one 
so young. How old is she” 

‘* Not quite eighteen. _ 7 

“* Poor child! what a time she has to wait before she 
reaches the maturity of her charms.’ iby 

“* As she said this, Mrs. Villiers looked with a benign 
expression at the image of a robust lady with a red face 
reflected in the opposite mirror—‘ Did she tell you all this 
herself?” 

“* Every word of it, and a great deal more besides. She 
has a great deal of delicacy on the subject. and made a 
point of gaining your consert and full acquiescence before 
any offer was formally made.’ 

‘* | must make some more enquiries—are they coming 
again to Cheltenham ?” 

** Oh, yes—and that is the reason I am so anxious to se- 
cure a favourable reception to her before hand. Cham- 
berfield House is let, and she tells me her father is look- 
ing out for another, if possible, in this very street.’ 


“* How excessively complimentary ! Did you tell them 
I intended to leave this house for the summer, as Dr. 
Snatcher recommends the seaside ” 


“Oh, yes, I told her that—but I was in hopes you would 
remain this summer, more especially as they are coming 
here in a week or two. He is resolved not to be very dis- 
tant. When he is within a door or two of this he will of 
course cultivate the acquaintance very sedulously; and if 
every thing is settled satisfactorily, it will prevent the 
trouble of moving.’ . 


“She laughed good-humouredly as he said this, and 

larry was delighted with the friendliness of the manner 
-in which she entered into his views. He had now little 
doubt, since he had obtained the concurrence of his aunt, 
that even Mr. Tracy would be satisfied with his propo- 
sals, and he accordingly prepared himself to open the 
siege in due form the moment that gentleman arrived. 


“In the mean time affairs at the manor-house were 

etting on even more uncomfortably than usual. Mr. 
Tracy was forced to expend so much of his good nature 
and pleasantry among the parties he met at dinner, that 

e had not a grain of any of them left for his home con- 
sumption. His harshness, in fact, seemed every hour to 
increase, and it was with great delight that Ju'ia heard 
him announce his intention of immediately proceeding to 
Cheltenham. She was ordered to have all her prepara- 
tions comp!eted by a certain day, and it was resolved that 
he should write to the aps oe securing apartments til] 
they could obtain a house. Julia ventured to suggest the 
propriety of writing to Mrs. Villiers, to ascertain whether 
she intended to let her mansion for the summer, and as 
Mr. Tracy had a particular liking to the street where it 
was situated, he resolved to act upon her suggestion. — 
The letter was written, with a request that the answer 
might be addressed to the Plough—the preparations were 
all completed, and in due course of time a handsome tra- 
velling chariot deposited the father and daughter at the 
door of the hotel. Not unobserved did they make their 
appearance, and a flush on the cheek of the young lady, 
and perhaps a sudden start, showed that she was not un- 
conscious of the presence of Harry Villiers. He was 
now delighted with the certainty of being within a rea- 
sonable distance of the object of his admiration; every 
day. he felt satisfied, would throw them together, and he 
resolved to cultivate the friendship of the old man in 
spite of the knowledge he had of the repulsiveness of his 
gualities. 

‘ Buoyed up with these pleasing anticipations, he hurried 
off to the house of Mrs. Villiers, to announce to her the 
arrival of the party—but for the last few days there had 
been an air of mystery about that usually ingenuous lady, 
which puzzled him very much. On the present occasion 
She received his announcement with an affectation of such 
interesting consciousness, and made so many exclama- 

ons of wonder, surprise, and indecision, that Harry was 
perfectly astonished at the fuss she made about the arri.-' 
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val of one who was so shortly to be her niece. But his 
aunt’s eccentricities were well known to him, and the 
kind way in which she spoke of Julia, the compliments 
she paid to her good sense and delicacy, completely re- 
conciled him to the old lady’s absurd behaviour in other 
respects. He was particularly delighted with the interest 
she scemed to take in his happiness, when she told him 
that in order to settle the business as speedily as possible. 
she intended to invite Mr. Tracy to call on her the next 
morning; and that then, whatever arrangements was 
come to, the comforts of Julia should not be forgotten.— 
With this intention she retired to her writing desk, and 
after an hour or two of hard labour completed a note, ad- 
dressed it to Mr. Tracy, and sent off to the Plough hotel. 
On this Harry was enraptured with the prospect of suc- 
cess that his aunt’s co-operation afforded him, and resol- 
ved to make a formal offer of his heart and hand. as it is 
called, on that very day. He called on Mr. Tracy for that 
purpose, but found neither of them at home; he therefore 
thought it best to lose no time, and though he was no 
great penman, he managed to ask the father’s consent, and 
assured him of his aunt’s concurrence, in a very business 
like manner, upon paper. 
ther was very slight; and his love for Julia had grown up 


imperceptibly by their frequently meeting at the houses — 


of mutual friends ; get cig at the house of a distant 
relation of Julia, with whom, during her father’s residence 
in Cheltenham, she was nearly domesticated, and who did 
all in her nower to encourage the flirtation. Satisfied 
with himself and pleased with all the world, he went to 
bed that night and dreamed of a parson in a white sur- 
plice, and a couple of postilions with marriage favours in 
their caps. 

_“*On the following day Mrs. Villiers was all expecta- 
tion. She was superbly dressed, and was all the morning 
in the drawing-room practising her airs and graces. 
“*La! Harry,’ she said, ‘ I wonder what can be keeping 
Mr. Tracy—he seems quite a man of business.’ | 

** How do you know ?” | 


““* By his letter, Harry; but, la! I haven’t shown you 
his letter yet. He comes to the point at once, and misses 
out all high-flown compliments about beauty, and all that 
sort of thing. Tis quite a new style of making an offer.’ 


“*T don’t see, for my part,’ fepned Harry, ‘ what use 
there is in so plain a matter for ridiculous compliments on 
— side, between two straight forward sensible peo- 

e. 

“* Why, you know, Harry, one likes a little delicate at- 
tention : but pee Mr. Tracy and I had better leave 
little trifles of that sort to you and Julia, after we have 
come to some definite arrangement. But surely Mr. 
Tracy will be here immediately—hadn’t you better leave 
me to receive himalone? It is a delicate business to ma- 
nage in the presence of a third party.’ 


‘** Ah! my dear aunt, you can’t tell how much I am 
obliged to you for your kindness. Depend upon it, you 
will find Julia as grateful as possible when you have given 
her a happy home.’ 

* And so saying, he left the room, and proceeded to the 
house of the friend where his acquaintance with Julia had 
commenced, and, though it was still what is called early, 
most unaccountably, and of course unexpectedly, the first 
person he encountered on entering the drawing-room was 
Julia herself. A few words sufficed to explain, in Harry’s 
most eloquent style, that his aunt entered warmly into 
his design, and had appointed a meeting that very morn- 
ing with Mr. Tracy, to plead his cause as effectually as 
she could ; and, considering that Harry was her next of 
kin, and that she was reputed to be enormously rich, the 
two sanguine young people entertained but little doubt 
that the sulky selfishness of the old man would be over- 
come, and his consent be readily obtained to their union. 


“In the meantime Mr. Tracy with his face dressed out 
in its sweetest_smiles, presented himself in the drawing- 
room of Mrs. Villiers. That lady Jooked as sentimental 
as she possibly could. and the excessive politeness of the 
gentleman’s manner, and his systematic deference and 
respect, added greatly to her embarrassment. After a 
few observations about the weather. and other matters of 
that kind, the old gentleman drew his chair closer to the 
sofa of his attentive listener. and said, ‘And now, my 
dear madam, will you permit me to say, that your answer 
to my letter was highly satisfactory to me ?” 

** Oh—dear—well—but you will understand from it, 
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our mutual satisfaction.’ 


’ more mature—perhaps a more subdued period of life.’ 


_ take care that the furniture suffers no damage when I am 


to you in my note, and many previous arrangements’—— 


Mr. Tracy, that I have said nothing definite on the sub- 


ect. 

*** Certainly—but the tone of kindness in the letter— 
accorded so well with the amiable character of the writer 
—and the benignant expression of her countenance--lead 
me to hope, that the business will be quickly settled to 


“ * Oh—dear—you rather hurry me—one can’t exact! 
decide on so important a point. My nephew, Harry Vil- 

iers’— 

* * Pardon me,,my dear madam, for interrupting you,’ 
said Mr. Tracy, making a strong effort to retain the sauvi- 
ty of his look and manner, ‘I have received a note from 
him ; but—the matter on which I am speaking to you, just 
now, is far more interesting to me.’ 


“* Oh, dear—you are very polite. I am sure.’ 

‘“** Have you considered the proposal I did myself the 
honour of making you ?” : 

**Oh—I assure you I value the compliment you paid me 
very highly, but_ these things require deliberation. I am 
not so young as I once was.’ | 

*** Madam ?? 


**'The first bloom of youth is past, but I am not ignor- 
ant, that many sensible men prefer a more advanced—a 


‘** Yes—precisely—a- most valuable remark,’ replied 
Mr. Tracy, looking considerably puzzled. ‘This seems a 
very comfortable house, Mrs. Villiers.’ 

‘** Very—I am very much attached to it, and leave it 
with regret, though only for a short time.’ 

“*Oh, my dear madam, I should not wish to deprive 
you of it long.’ ’ 

 * You are very obliging.’ 

‘** T shall take particular care of this very elegant furni- 


ture.’ 


“* T say, that when I get possession of this house, I shall 


master. 
«“* Really—why, ’pon my word, Mr. Tracy, you take 
one by surprise. I have not bound myself by what I said 


“*Oh! as for that, my dear Mrs. Villiers, the details 
can easily be managed by our respective solicitors— 
papers and things of that sort drawn up—formally signed, 
sealed, and delivered—but I thought it was the least I 
could do to make you my offer in person.’ 

“* Nothing can be more flattering. When I have taken 
a little more time to think’——— 

‘“* Why, there can’t be much occasion, for thought.— 
Nay, I am willing to make it a sort of provisional bargain 
—and to dissolve the connection whenever you shall de- 
sire it. 

“* Mr. Tracy, lam astonished.’ | 

“* Nay, more; my dear madam, it would perhaps really 
be the best plan if you were to take me ona trial for a 
short time ;—say, sixweeks or two months.’ 

“*Nir. Tracy! Iam shocked.’ 

** In short,my dear madam, I feel certain your good na- 
ture will excuse me when I tell you, that my only object 
in making you the offer which I did was to get possession 
of this house as quick as I could.’ 7 

*** Really, sir, your language is very plain.’ 

“*T think, when people of uur time of life enter into any 
business at all, we can’t be too plain to each other—it pre- 
vents after-thoughts and misunder- 
standings. You know my wishes.’ 
_“* Perfectly; after your very explicit declaration, it is 
impossible to mistake your meaning.’ 

"Then, dear madam, answer me in one-word, will you 
take me on trial or not? 

‘*** Mr. Tracy, are you serious? I never heard of such a 
proposition.’ 

“* The commoniest thing in life—I will bind myself 
under a penalty—but our attorneys can settle all the legal 
particulars. Be kind enough to let me know, in the 
open friendly manner you have shown all through this 
conference, by what time your arrangements can be com- 

pleted, so as to give me possession of the house ?” 
‘**Pon my word, Mr. Tracy, if I was surprised at the 
plainness and absence of compliment with which you ad- 
ressed me in the first letter you sent to me from Higgles- 
worth, the mode in which you prosecute your suit is still 
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came here on so momentous a business as a proposal of 
marriage.’ 

** That, my dear madam, can wait till you and I have 
come to some settlement upon matters more nearly con- 


cerning ourselves than the love of a thoughtless young 


man fora silly young woman.’ 

** [understand from my nephew that your daughter’s 

comforts was one of your principal inducements for mak- 

ing these proposals to me.’ | 
* Certainly, a comfortable home would be a great in- 

crease to her happiness, and that you have it in your 

power to afford her.’ 


* “ She seems a very sensible, considerate person, and I 
am highly indebted to her for the favourable opinion she 
entertains of me ;—but one’s own happiness is to be con- 
sidered first—and till I know more of you, you will of 
course excuse me, if I hesitate before taking so very se- 
rious a step.’ | 

** Serious? as what?’ 

As changing my situation.’ 

** Oh! I have already told you that I wish you to do so 
only for a very short time.’ | : 

*** Sir ? You quite amaze me—I never expected so very 
odd a manner of making an offer,’ 

** Anoffer? my dear madaum—an offer of what ?’ 

* Of marriage, to be sure.’ 

“* Marriage! Mrs. Villiers—an offer of marriage ?—I 
have certainly received a proposal for the hand of my 
daughter from Captain Villiers, your nephew.—but that 
is , only offer of the kind I am at present acquainted 
wit 

‘** Indeed!’ said Mrs. Villiers, ‘and pray what was 
your intention in sending me a letter which I received 
from you, dated from your estate at Higglesworth,’ 

*** Madam, I took the liberty of offering myself as ten- 
ant of this house, as 1 understood you were anxious to 
visit the sea-side for a few months. You held out every 
prospect of acceeding to mv wishes, in the answer you ad- 
dressed to me at the Plough Hotel, 1 was in hopes, as 
you invited me to visit you to-day, it was to fulfil my ex- 
pectations in this respect; but I fear, madam, your 
thoughts are so filled with the proposals of your nephew, 
se I understand have met with your full sanction, 
that—— 

‘“* Proposals of my nephew’! I never heard of them.’ 


“Indeed? Then my answer to the young gentleman 
shall be very succinct and intelligible. Will you allow 
me in the mean time to wish you a very good morning ” 
And bowing in a very stately manner to the astonished 
Mrs. Villiers, he smiled benignly, and stalked out of the 
apartment. 


this isn’t a very puzzling piece of business I don’t know 
what is. Here comes a gentlemen, after writing me a 
declaration, and after receiving an answer to it, leaving 
him in doubt whether he is accepted or not—and tells me, 
after a deal of rudeness, about marrying him on trial, 
that his whole object in writing me that letter was to gain 
possession of my house. I wish Harry Villiers would 
come home.’ And, at her wish, her nephew appeared. 


“*T am come, my dear aunt, to thank you again for 
your kiadness, and to hear the issue of your interview 
with Mr. Tracy.’ Mrs. Villiers made no answer to this. 
but pulled a letter out of her reticule, put it into her 
nephew’s hand, and said, * read this, and tell me what you 
think of it.’ He did as he was commanded, and read as 
follows. 

* Higglesworth Manor-huuse. 


““* Tt would perhaps require an apology if I, a compara- 
tive stranger. took the liberty of addressing a lady ona 
subject in which I am deeply interested ; but to you. my 
dear Mrs. Villiers, I open myself at once—relying on 
your good-nature and willingness to oblige. In what [ am 
about to say, I proceed on the supposition that you are as 
anxious for a change asl am. We both suffer from the 
solitude of our situations ; and at this season of the year 
Cheltenham itself must be as dull and uninteresting as 
the retirement from which I write. One of my objects 
in making my proposal to you, is to secure a comfortable 
home for my daughter. A house so replete with the ele- 
gancies which have been procured. by the taste of Mrs. 
Villiers must be admirably suited for this purpose. Per- 
haps we might arrange matters to our mutual satisfaction, 


more unusual. One would scarcely suppose that you 


if you would allow me to make you mistress of Higgles- 


t 
* Well,’ said the lady, when she was left alone, ‘if . 
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RANDOLPHIANA., 


worth, Manor-house, while you installed me as master 
af Number Twenty-four. On this and all other matters, 
when we proceed to final settlement, you will find me 
disposed to be liberal. I will not conceal from you that | 
am anxious to come to a conclusion as speedily as possi- 
ble; and if you will write to me—addressed to the Plough 
Hotel—whither I may hope to succeed in my suit, you 
will confer a great obligation on, madam. your most de- 
voted, humble servant, * Frepertcx Tracy.’ 

There ? cried Mrs. Villiers—‘ what do you think of 
that! 

“* Why, that it is a piece of hypocritical rigmarole ; 
why didn’t he apply to your agent at once ?” 

*** Why should he apply to my agent ?” 

‘*** To ascertain your terms, to be sure.’ | 

“* Harry, Harry, you're as bad as Mr. Tracy—you have 
read the old gentleman’s letter—what is it ?—what does 
he want?” | 

+ He wants to take your house, to be sure, for the 
seg = months ; for I told Julia you were going to the 
sea-side, 

“*Oh dear—well—did I ever—Well—if that isn’t— 
what shail | do? What will he think ?” 
F gas Why. what’s the matter, aunt?—what have you 

one! 

** Done !"_why. I’ve answered his letter as if it had 
been an Offer of marriige, and not a bargain about my 
house Dear, Dear! what shall | do? 

“* {et me see what you said in your answer,’ said 
Harry, almost in convulsions of laughter at the perplexi- 
ties of his aunt. She gave hima copy of the epistle she 
had addressed to Mr. ‘l'racy, and he read— 

* Sir,--I can’t help thanking you for the honour you 
have done me in asking my assistance to make your 
daughter’s home happy. This house is a very comfortable 
one; and | will not deny that Higglesworth Manor-house, 
to one so fond of the country as | am, has considerable 
attractions ; but we will leave these things for after deli- 
berations. Perhaps a personal interview would answer 
our purpose much better than a correspondence ; and if 
you will do me the honour to call on me to-morrow at 
twelve or one o’clock, I shall perhaps have it in my power 
to give Miss Tracy a comfortable home. by an arrange- 
ment, which will meet with the approbation of all parties. 
—I remain your obedient servant, 

Dorornza Leonora ViLuiers.’ 


“ At the moment that Harry finished the reading of this 
statesmanlike document, a servant entered the room, and 
presented him witha note. Jt was trom old Tracy. and 
Was In these words :— 


‘** Sir.—In consequence of a very extraordinary inter- 
view I had this day with your aunt, in which she profes- 
sed an entire ignorance of your having honoured Miss 
Tracy with the offer of your hand, I beg. on the part of 
my danghter, to decline your farther acquaintance ; and 
Ihave the honour to besir.&c. Tracy.’ 


** What the devil is this you’ve been doing? cried 
Harry. * Did I not tell you that Julia insisted on my 
getting a promise of a kind reception from you before she 
wou!d allow matters to go any farther?” 

“* Yes—but la! now only think—I really thought she 
had sent me that message in consequence of knowing 
- her father intended to ask me to become her stepmo- 
ther. 

“* The deuce you did! and so with your nonsense 
about marrying old Tracy, you have destroyed my happi- 
ness and Julia’s 

‘** No—I haven’t—and now thatI think of it, it will get 
me out of the absurd scrape I have got into, if I write to 
Mr. Tracy in your behalf.’ 

‘** Will you ?--Then never mind what has happened— 
you are a dear good tempered old soul after all ; and if 
vou think old Tracy has treated you ill in any respect, I'll 
call the old rascal out—though, unfortunately, it is not the 
fashion to shoot one’s father-in-law.’ . 

‘** Matters were soon settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Mrs. Villiers retained her house in Cheltenham, 
and the young people built a capital new mansion on her 
property in the vale of Glo’ster, where they live—as 
the nursery stories used to end—as happy as the day is 
ong. And so, gentlemen, there is an end to my story.” 
_“ Well, it is not quite so romantic as the tale of my 
little old friend under the table here,” said Mr. Hixie ; 

and IJ really believe it has every chance of being true ; 
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} commands—but you need not obe 
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for, curse me if I see any difficulty in the business from 
beginning toend. I knew whenever you opened your 
mouth how ’twould be. Only I think old Tracy was an 
unconscionable old blockhead not to jump at the widow. 
If I ever find my way to Cheltenham. I shall make an as- 
sault on Number Twenty-four myself.” 

RANDOLPHIANA. 


Curious Scrne.—In the spring of 1824, I received 
a letter from him requesting me to engage comes 
for himself and his faithful man John, on board the 
Liverpool packet of the 16th of May. He reached 
town the day before the vessel sailed; and I had a 
busy day with him. At night I told him that I would 
call upon him the next morning at half past nine o’- 
clock, and I begged of him to have all his luggage, 
&c., in readiness to be taken down to the steam- 
boat, which would start for the ship precisely at 10. 
o’clock. 

_ Next morning I accordingly called on him at 
Bunker’s, expecting to find him in perfect readiness ; 
but what was my astonishment upon entering his 
room to see him in his dressing gown, writing a let- 
ter, with a large bible open before him, and John on 
the floor most busily engaged unpacking his trunk! 
“What in the world is the matter, Mr. Randolph ?” 
exclaimed 1. “Do you know that it is almost ten. 
o’clock, and the steamboat never waits a minute for 
any person?” “I cannot help it, sir,” replied he, 
“Tam just writing a farewell letter to my constitu- 
ents, and would you believe it, sir, Lhave forgotten — 
the exact words of a quotation from the Bible which 
I must use; and,as you know | always quote cor- 
rectly, [ cannot go on till [ find it. I never was at 
fault before.’ “What is the question?” I asked; 
“nerhaps I can assist you, for time is precious.” 
“Why” said he, “it begins, How have I loved thee, 
oh, Jacob—but for my life I cannot remember the 
other words. Here, you take the Bible and look over 
it, whilst I finish the rest of the letter.” “My dear 
sir,” replied 1, “you cannot wait to do this; but let us 
take letter, Bib!e and all on the boat, where you will 
have ample time to complete your quo'ation before 
we reach the ship.” ‘To this he agreed, after some 
hesitation ; and then suddenly said, “Well, sir, I will 
not take John with me, and you must get back his 
passage money!” “Not take John with you,” I ex- 
claimed, “why this is folly, only recollect how much 
te suffered last voyage for want of him!”—“Sir, I 
ave decided; the question is no longer open to dis- 
cussion. John has disobliged me; he has become 
spoiled by your free blacks, and 1 dont want to have 
to take care of him.” ‘Then turning to poor John, 
who was much distressed, he gave him a long list of 
instructions as to his an back to Virginia, and 
when he had just concluded, he said to him in a sar- 
castic manner, “Now, John, you have heard my 
them. When 
you get to Philadelphia, call on the Manumission 
Society and they will make you free, and I shall not 
lock atter you!” ‘This was too much for poor John, 
who replied in much agitation—“ Master John, this is 
too hard—you know I love yon—and you know you 
find me at Roanoke when you came back.” 

I really felt indignant and said, “Well, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, I could not have believed this; I thought you 
had more compassion. Surely you have punished 
him enough by leaving him behind, without hurting 
his feelings—you have made the poor fellow cry. 
“What! does he shed tears?” “Yes,” I replied, “I 
saw them myself.” “He shall go with me. John, 
take down your baggage!” was the end of this curi- 
ous scene. John instantly brightened up; forgot his 
manors anger, and in a short time I bid them both 
good bye. 

Mr. Randolph's reverence for deity—He showed 
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me his note book, which was a strange medley 
about Horses, slaves, epithets, pieces cut out of news- 
papers, receipts, congressional anecdotes, quotations, 
&c. He also kept a regular diary, and could tell at 
whose house he dined everyday in Washington 
who the company were, and the leading topics of con- 
versation. Pointing to a particular date, he said. 
“Sir, I shall never forget a circumstance that occur- 
red at Mr. ’stable, ‘There was a large com- 
pany, and amongst them a hoarydebaucnee whose 
vices had brought him to the verge of the grave—he 
had the audacity, sir, to call in question the existence 
of the Deity—presuming, I suppose, that there were 
some kindred spirits present. appened to sit op- 
posite to him, and was so disgusted by his impiety, 
that 1 could not avoid exclaiming—“t think, sir, 
you might be silent on the subject, for judging from 
appearances, in a very short time you will have ocu- 
lar proot of the power ot that God, whose existence 
_ you now question.” He turned pale with anger, and 
trembled, but made no reply, and the company soon 
afterwards broke up, but i never again noticed him. 
Perhaps I was wrong, sir, in correcting him, but 
you know I am ‘hair trigger,’ and go off at half 

_ His favourite authors.~-In speaking of authors I 
found he wasa great admirer of Milton, but he did not 
like Young, Thomson, Johngon, or Southey. His 
classification of modern poemswas very curious. “Sir, 
I place first on the list,“I’om Cribb’s memorial to Con- 

ress,’ next, ‘The Two penny Post Bag,’ and third, 

hilde Harold’s Pilgrimage; but 1 can’t go (a fa- 
vourite expression) Moore’s songs—they are too sen. 
timental.”” In looking over his books one day, I dis. 
covered “Fanny,” Mr. Halleck’s very amusing satiri- 
cal poem. “I am glad,” said I, “that you do not pro. 
scribe Yankee poetry as well as Yankee codfish.” 
“No, sir,” replied he, “I always admire talent, no mat- 
ter where it comes from; and I consider this little 
work as the best specimen of American poetry that 
has es been given to the world. Ishall take it to 
England with me, and present it to the lady whose 
talents and conversation 1 shall most admire.” 
When I afterwards met him in London, | recollect. 
ed his conversation, and asked~-“Well, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who got ‘fanny.”” “Your countrywoman, 
Miss Edgeworth—she has no competitor in my esti. 
mation.” 

Mr. Randolph in London.—Mr. Randolph was as. 
singular with his dress whilst in London as he used 
to be in Washington, and whenever we walked the 
streets together, the people would turn about and stare 
at him with astonishment; but this never seemed to 
offend him; on the contrary, if he got upon an inter. 
esting topic of conversation, he would sometimes stop 
in any place, no matter how public, until he delivered 
one of his “extemporaneous flashes,” as I used to 
term them, and then walk quietly on, without paying 
the least regard to the shrugs of the passing stran- 
gers. Although it was his first visit to the metropo- 
lis, yet he possessed a thorough knowledge of all the 
streets, lanes, alleys, &c., and when he had any great 
distance to walk, he used to take all the short cuts 
through by-lanes, &c., which I had supposed were on- 
ly known to a Londoner. 

Mr. Randolph and Jefferson.—One of our compa- |, 
ny was an excellent chess player, and frequently chal- 
lenged Randolph to a game, but for a long time he 
refused. “Il have not played at chess, sir,” said he, 
“for seventeen years, and I cannot refer to the last 
game I played, but with unpleasant feelings, for it lost 
me a frend forever. You have heard, I dare say, of 
my intimacy with Mr. Jefferson, but perhaps you 
don’t know that he took more pride in his skill at 
chess than ae else—very few indeed, sir, could 
beat him, and he could not endure defeat. I was 


RANDOLPHIANA., 


. aware of this, and had always declined playing with 


him because I was his match, until one unfortunate 
evening, when he touched my Virginia pride in so 
pointed a way, I could no longer retuse, and sat down 
to the game. [ soon cried ‘check mate!’ and he 
never forgave me afterwards.” 

His Prejudice against the northern states~—Mr, 
Randolph had a large box full of books with him, 
which he was taking to get bound. I asked him 
why he had not sent them to Philadelphia or New 
Yerk for that purpose. “What, sir,” said he, patron- 
ize our Yankee task masters who have imposed such 
a duty on foreign books! never, sir, never! I will 
neither wear what they make, nor eat whai they raise, 
so long as my purse can get supplies from old En. 
gland, and until 1 can get my books properly bound 
south of ‘Mason.and Dixon’s line,’ 1 will employ John 
Bull!” One day at dinner the captain said, “Mr, 
Randolph, will you allow me to help you to some 
codfish?” “No, sir, it comes trom New England,” 
was his laconic reply. Whenever he praised any 
northern man, it was always with this limitation~he 
is the cleverest man 1 know north of the Potomac. 

‘His attachment to Virginia.—Virginia was one of 
his favourite topics, and the enthusiasm with which he 
spake of her was delightful. “But, alas,” he some- 
times used to say, “tle days of her glory are past. 
Old Virginia isno more. The title of Virginia, gen- 
tlemen, which used in young days to be our boast, 
has almost become absolute, for which we have to 
thank the repeal of the good old English laws of pri- 
mogeniture. It was a great mistake, sir, made by 
our politicians to brake down our native aristocracy. 
It gave us an ascendency in the. councils of the na. 
tion ; which we are now fast losing~the glory of Is- 
rael hath departed.” 

His affection for his mother—When speaking of 
his younger days, he used to say that whatever men- 
tal advantage he possessed, was owing to the assidu- 
ous care of his mother; and he used to speak of her in 
the most glowing terms of filial affection, never using 
her name without using the exclamation “My mother 
—(od bless her !” 

Jubu.—He made us well acquainted with his fa- 
vourite slave Juba, whom he daily cited for some good 
quality orother. “He has not half the talents ot my 
man i uba, sir,’ was a frequent expression when dis: 
cussing the merits of a politician whom he disliked. 


There are a thousand anecdotes told of Willard, of 
the city hotel, but we can add another that has never 
appeared in type. A Hoosher from Indiana, walked 
into the hotel one day, and stepping up to the bar, call. 
ed for a glass of brandy and water. Willard, with his 
customary suavity, immediately handed him the de- 
canter and a tumbler, and the gentleman helped him- 
self. He filled the tumbler nearly full of “strong wa- 
ter,” with but a small sprinkle of the Manhattan, and 
emptied the whole at a draught. Willard looked 
aghast. ‘The Hoosher forked up his shilling and was 
astonished when Willard returned him a sixpence and 
three cents change. 

“Hlollo, Stranger! You don’t go to pretend to say, 
they only charge three cents a glass for liquor at the 
City hotel?” 

“No,” answered Willard-~-" we retail it ata shilling © 
a glass, but when we sell it at wholesale we make a dis- 
count?” . 

The Hooser wilted like a baked apple, and evapo- 
rated in a cold sweat.—[Spirit of the ‘Times. 


A person who lived in constant fear of the bailiffs 
having absconded, one of his acquaintances was asked 
what was the reason of his absence? to which he re- 
lied, “ Why, sir, I apprehend he was apprehensive of 
ing apprehended.” 
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MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


MEMOIRS 


Of celebrated Woman of all Countries, by Madame 
Junot, 2 vols.: Phijadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blanch. 
ard. For sale by G. & C, Carvill, N. Y. 


These two volumes will certainly attract attention, 
for they present very striking pictures. Queens, mur- 
derers, women celebrated in letters,and in arms, 
figure alternately. The list however is far from com- 
plete. We give an extract from the life of Charlotte 
Corday, whom love of country, and the excitements 
of a revolutionary age, made a murderer: 

The day after she wentto the Palais Royal and 
oar a sharp pointed carving knife, witha black 
sheath. On her return to the hotel in which she 
lodged—Hotel de la Providence, Rue des Augustins— 
she made her preparations for the deed she intended 
tocommit the next day.---Having put her papers in 
order, she placed a certiticate of her baptism in a red 
pocket-book, in order to take it with her,and thus 
establish her identity. ‘This she did because she had 
resolved to make no attempt to escape, and was there- 
fore certain she should leave Marat’s house for the 
Conciergerie, preparatory to her appearing before the 
revolutionary tribunal. 

Next morning, the 14th, taking with her the knife 
she had purchased, and her red pocket book, she pro- 
ceeded to Marat’s residence, No. 18, Rue de |’Ecolede 
Medicine. ‘The representative was ill, andcould not 
be seen, and Charlotte’s entreaties for admission on 
the most. urgent business were unavailing. She there- 
fore withdrew and wrote the following note, which 
she herself delivered to Marat’s servant. 


“CitizEN REPRESENTATIVE, 

“T have just arrived from Caen. Your well known 
patriotism lalla me to presume that you will be glad 
to be made acquainted with what is passing in that 


part of the republic. I will call on you again in the 


course of the day; have the goodness to give orders 


that I may be admitted, and grant me a few minutes 


conversation. I have important secrets to reveal to 


to you. “CHARLOTTE Corpbay.” 


At 7 o’clock in the evening she returned, and reach- 


ed Marat’s antechamber ; but the woman who waited 
upon him refused to admit her to the monster’s pre. 
sence. Marat, however, who was ina bath in the 
next room, hearing the voice of a young girl, and little 
thinking she had come to deprive him 0 life, ordered 
that she should be shown in. Charlotte seated herself by 
the side of the bath. ‘The conversation ran upon the 
disturbances in the department of Calvados, and 
Charlotte, fixing hereyes upon Marat’s countenance 


as if to scrutinize his most secret thoughts, pro- 


nounced the names of several of the Girondist depu- 
ties. | 
“ They shall soon be arrested,” he cried with a howl 
of rage, “ and executed the same day.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when Char- 
lotte’s knife was buried in his bosom. sae a 

“Help!” he cried, “help! I am murdered.”—He 
died 

Charlotte might have escaped, but she had no such 


intention. She had undertaken “vhat she conceived 


A meritorious action, and was resolved to stay and 
ascertain whether her aim had been sure. Ina short 
time, the screams of Marat’s servant brought a crowd 
of people into the room. Some of them beat and ill- 
used her, but the Members of the Section having ar- 
rived, she placed herself under their protection. ‘The 

were all struck with her extraordinray beauty, as well 
as with the calm and lofty heroism that beamed from 
her countenance. Accustomed as they were to the 
shedding of human blood, they could not beho!d un- 
moved this beautiful girl, who had not yet reached her 
twenty-filth year, standing before them with un- 
enched sy but with modest dignity, awaiting her 
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fiat of death for a deed. which she imagined would 
save her country from destruction. At lengih Danton 
arrived, and treated her with the most debasing in.- 
dignity, to which she only opposed silent contempt. 
She was then dragged into the street, placed ina 
coach, and Drouet was directed to conduct her to the 
Conciergerie. On her way thither, she was attacked 


bv the infuriated multitude. Here for the first time 


she evinced symptoms of alarm. The pussibility of 


being torn to pieces in the streets, and her mutilated 


limbs dragged through the kennel and made sport of 
by the infuriated rabble, had never before occurred to 
her imagination. ‘The thought now struck her with 
dismay, and roused all her feelings of female delicacy. 
The firmness of Drouet, however, saved her, and she 
thanked him warmly. 

“Not that 1 feared to die,” she said; “ but it was 
repugnant to my woman’s nature to be torn to pieces 
before every body.” 

Whilst she was at the Conciergerie,a great many 
persons obtained leave to see her, and all feltthe most 
enthusiastic admiration on beholding a young crea. 
ture of surpassing loveliness, with endowments that 
did honor to her sex and a loftiness of heroism to 
which few of the stronger sex have attained, who 
had deliberately executed that whichno man in the 
country had resolution to attempt, though the whole 
nation wished it, and calmly given up her life for the 
public weal. 

Charlotte’s examination before the revolutionary 
tribunal is remarkable for the simplicity of her an- 
swers. I shall only mention one, which deserves to 
be handed down to posterity. 

“ Accused,” said the President, “ how happened it 
that thou couldst reach the heart at the very first 
blow:? Hadst thou been practising beforehand ?” 

Charlotte cast an indescribable look at the question- 
er. 

“Tndignation had roused | heart,” she replied, 
“and it showed me the way to his.” | 
When the sentence ofdeath was passed on her, and 
all her property declared forfeited to the state, she 
turned to her counsel, M. Chauveau Lagarde : | 

“I cannot, Sir, sufficiently thank you,” she said, 
“for the noble and delicate manner in which you have 
defended me; and I willat once give you a proof of 
my gratitude. I havenow nothing in the world, and 


I bequeath to you the few debts I have contracted in — 


my prison. Pray discharge them for me.” 


When the executioner came to make preparations © 


ot the execution, she entreated him not to cut off her 
air. 

“Tt shall not be in your way,” she said ; and taking 
her stay lace, she tied her thick and beautuful hair on 
the top of her head, so as not to impede the stroke of 
the axe. 

In her last moment she refused the assistance of a 
priest ; and upon this is founded a charge of her being 
an infidel. But there is nothing to justify so foul a 
blot upon her memory. Charlotte Corday had opened 
her mind, erroneously perhaps, to freedom ot thought 
in religion as well as in politics. Deeply read in the 
philosophic writings of the day, she had formed her 
own notions of faith. She certainly rejected the 
communion of the Roman Church; and it may be 
asked whether the conduct of the hierarchy of France 
before the revolution was calculated to convince her 
that she was in error? But because she refused the 
aid of aman asa mediator between her and God, is 
it just to infer that she rejected her Creator ? Certainly 
not. A mind like her’s was incapable of existin 
without religion; and the very action she committ 
may justily the inference, that she anticipated the con- 
templation from other men than earthly remains, of 
the happiness of her rescued country. 


As the cart in which she was seated proceeded to. 
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wards the place of execution, a crowd of wretches 
in the streets, ever ready to insult the unfortunate, and 
glut their eyes with the sight of blood, called out: 

“To the guillotine with her!” 

“Tam on my way thither,” she mildly replied, turn- 
ing towards them. 

She was a striking figure as she sat in the cart. 
The extraordinary beauiy of her features, and the 
mildness of her look, strangely contrasted with the 
murderer’s red garment which she wore. She smiled 


at the spectators whenever she perceived marks of 


sympathy rather than of curiusity, and this smile gave 
a truly Raphaelic expression to her countenance. 
Adam Lux, a deputy of Mayence, having met the 
cart, shortly after it left the Conciergerie, gazed with 
wonder at this beautiful apparition—for he had never 
before seen Charlotte—and a passion, as singular as 
it was deep, immediately took possession of his mind. 

“Oh!” cried he, “ this woman is surely greater than 
Brutus!” 

Anxious once more to behold her, he ran at full 
speed toward the Palais Royal, which he reached be- 
fore the cart arrived in front of it. Another look 
which he cast upon Charlotte Corday completely un- 
settled his reason. ‘I'he world to him had suddenly 
become a void, and he resolved to quit it. Rushing 
like a madman to his own house, he wrote a letter to 
the revolutionary tribunal, in which he repeated the 
words he had already uttered atthe sight of Char- 
lotte Corday, and concluded by asking to be con- 
demned to death, in order that he might join her in a 
better world. His request was granted, and he was 
executed soon alter. Betore he died, he begged the 
executioner to bind him with the very cords that had 
before encircled the delicate limbs of Charlotte upon 
the same scaffold, and his head fell as he was pronoun- 
cing her name. 


Charlotte Corday, wholly absorbed by the solemnity | 
of her last momenis, had not perceived the effect she 


had produced upon Adam Lux, and died in ignorance 
of it. Having reached the toot of the guillotine, she 
ascended the platform with a firm step, but with the 
greatest modesty of demeanor. “ Her countenance,” 
says an eye witness, “evinced only the calmness of a 
soul at peace with itself.” 

The exec:itioner having removed the handkerchief 
which covered her shoulders and bosom, her face and 
neck became suffused with a deep blush. Death had 
no terrors tor her, but her innate feelings of modesty 
were deeply wounded at being thus exposed to public 
gaze. Her being fastened to the fatal plank seemed 
a relief to her,and she eagerly rushed to death as a 
refuge against this violation of female delicacy. 

When her head fell, the exeutioner took it up and 
bestowed a buflet upon one of the cheeks. ‘I'he eyes, 
which were already closed, again opened and cast a 
look of indignation upon the brute, as if conscious- 
ness had survived the separation of the head from the 
body. ‘This fact, extraordinary as it may seem, has 
been averred by thousands of eye witnesses; it has 
been accounted for in various ways, and no one has 
ever questioned its truth.— NV. Y. American. 


“ Ye don’t want to buy any clams to-day, do ye ?” 
“ How do you know we don’t?” “ Do you, though?” 
“ Why, you said we didn’t!” 


A Yankee Shot.—A good story is told of a major 
and another Yankee. A Yankee says to a major, 
“Can you shoot a rifle major?” “ Pretty considera- 
ble,” says he, “* I can hit a chip in the air.”"—Says the 
Yankee, “ Well I can beat that, I guess, for 1 can 
hit one seven times in four shots.”—‘* Well,” says the 
other “ enough : we won't waste powder, and [ll 
knock under. 


AMERICAN LADY, 


From the New-York Mirror. 
JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN LADY IN 
LONDON. 


I love a journal. It possesses a charm over all other 
kinds ot literary composition; because, in it, we are 
ourselves. Such a record, even by one stationary, can 
scarcely fail to delight ; but, by a traveller, the interest 
isheightened. It haslong been my habit to journalize. 
I have only recently arrived in England. My friends 
have earnestly solicited me to publish my tour, and 
particularly that portion relating to great Britain, I 
was averse—for I am modest. Genius always is. It 
is indeed my only fault. Seeing, however, the popu- 
larity of Mrs. Frances Butler’s able “Journal” on 
-Amer.ca, I have so tar forgotten my diffidence as to 
furnish the public with several pages of my manuscript 
notes. I have only to premise that I belong to one of 
the most distinguished families of the United States, 
that I have won a reputation by my own genius, and 
that I brought over a great number of letters of intro- 
duction, by which I have universal facilities for seeing 
the best English society. Nothing certainly can ex- 
ceed the hospitality with which I have been every- 
where treated. Marks of good feeling 1 every day re. 
ceive from perfect strangers, more disinterested than 
voung, and have just married an English gentleman 
of large fortune, which renders me independent of the 
world, as far as money can do so, and 1 have conclu- 
ded to spend my lifeamong you. Asa propitiary of- 
fering to your good graces, | shall immediately publish 
my “Journal” entire; and, as I learn, a strong fac is 
manifested respecting my opinions in England, 1 
transmit to you, Mr. Editor, in the meantime, a few 
louse leaves. Here they are. | 


Monday 3d.—Steamed it from Boulogne. Blank 
left us on the French pier. I was banging down the 
ladder to get upon the deck, when three “ weird sis- 
ters,” like the witches in Macbeth, brought me all 
aback, by a request for a shilling. What it was for, 
heaven only knows! I was trembling with anguish, 
at the thought of leaving my glorious, fresh home, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and could scarcely re- 
strain my tears to pay the demand, which Capiain 


Blank informed me was * ; 
Mercy on us! what a people must be the English! 
Blank assured me that * *, J] wished the 


whole gang to the deuce! and hooking myself up to 
Lord Blank, slashed down into the cabin, took off my 
bonnet, cloak and shoes, and threw myself down on 
the floor, Poor me! How my heart ached! Twoor 
three men, supposing me ill, begged to know whether 
I wanted any thing, assuring me that they were de 
sirous of making the passage across as agreeable as 
possible to me. I wished them to the d—l, and be- 
lieve I told them so, for they slewed around and 
bounced out. Found a newspaper, containing a speech 
of one Sir Robert Peel. I drawled chron bel of it. 
He seems a nice person, though his principles are a 
little dauldrumish. I perceived at once that his 
mind was shallow,and that he strove for effect. Dear 
America! I sobbed in agony at the thought. Went 
on deck. Dismal! Wished I was dead. The sky 
was one cold raw fog, and the air a drizzle. A bitter 
wind cut me in two, but I still remained on deck in 
my stockings and bare head. I observed two or three 
coarse, fat, vulgar seated around, 
ited. Monstrous! How I did long to whack their 
fears. Oh Providence!—how I do abhor human be- 
ings. All, all—oh all. They are not as I am. 
walk with them, but am not of them. But English- 
men ] loathe particularly. How the wretches drink 


beer! Jt made my blood run backward. This is one 
of the corrupting effects of the Government. Bide a 


ordinarily comes from intimate friends. I am quite 
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wee. Old England will be slivered cantankerously in | 


my opinion, long before I return to my stupendous and 
happy country, where the blue eyes ot heaven ever look 
laughingly down on the most favoured of mortals.— 
By the by, these folks call England old. Old, quotha! 
Old! England Old! How 1 do wish they could see 
the ruins of Palmyra! Old! the English are the most 
arrogant and vulgar creatures on earth. How much 
older is France than England! Yet who ever heard 
of “old France?” ‘The tact is, every thing here is go- 
ing to wreck. A number of abuses exist, which the 
would-be philanthropists are endeavouring to reform. 
The interest ot one class are different from, and in 
some cases even opposite to those of another. The 
aristocracy and the people are already at swords’ 
oints. Oh what a cutting of noisy throats there will 
yet! When the army and pe unite against. the 
government, as they most probably will, the cause of 
reform will be driven on at all events, and a bloody 
business it will be; at present the mass is compelled to 
submit. Blank has 
the press-gang, which made me scream with pity.— 
Mercy on me! what are we made of? Are we to 
die—or are we to survive hereafier? ‘This question 
is interesting; but I have not time at present to decide 
upon it. 

We dinnered on board. There were no buck-wheat 
cakes, no pumpion pies, and not the nose of a Caroli- 
na potato to be seen. Ah, I fear me these islanders 
are savages after all. [Low well I remember that Ca- 
rolina potato which Blank put on g! plate the day 
before our departure. Its rich and luscious sweets, 
like the soil from which it sprung, and the liberty 
amid which it grew; and the dark peel curling off from 
the golden meat, as if it knew my appetite and longed 
to gratify it! Dear America: It suggested to me an 


image. 
To a Carolina Potato. 


There was a chamber modern in its make, 

And of an ample size. A window tall 

Turned to the west, and through it came the 

beams 

Of the declining sun. Aslant thy came, 
Because the god of day was near his bed. 

bi pe a table, groaning with the weight 

Of various viands; buck-wheat cakes, and pies 

Wrought from the golden pompion; luscious 


meats, 
And all that tempt the pallate and allure 
The wearied spirit to forget the world, 
There stood one dish apart. I knew it well, 
For, piled aloft, and redolent of steam, 
Like pyramid of Egypt, who could see 
And not with secret pleasure own the charms 
Of sweet potatoes, gathered from thy soil, 
Rebellious Carolina! ‘Tell me, heavens! 
Can sour rebellion and such sweets as these 
From the same fountain spring? 


If there is one craft more full of twaddle and black- 
game than another, it is that of authorship. I 
espise and detest every man whoever wrote a line. 
To be sure, [ am myself an author; but, in my case, 
a peculiarly cruel fate has forced me into a crew who 
are not worthy of me. Writing is altogether charla- 
tanism, and authors, not on!y fools, but rascals. egg 
must be so—it is the necessity of their dirty trade. 
do here solemnly swear, that I will never have the 
slightest acquaintance with any man pursuing litera- 
ture as a profession. They are, in fact, only imitators. 
for what is the best composition, but a transcript of 
life or of truth? If it is anything else, it must be false. 
If it is nothing more, it can only be termed a mere 
translation of ideas from nature to paper. A mere re- 
cord of what hasalready been seen, or felt or thought. 
The whole world are a conglomerated amalgamation 


n telling me some stories of 
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of fools, to reverence as they have done, such people 
as Homer, Shakspeare and Milton. Mad people! mad 
people! nad people! Oh Lord! oh Lord! I wish I 
was a caterpillar under a green gosseberry-bush! 
Landed! What strange feelings I did have! Oh, 
America! As I set foot on shore, anguish overcame 


jme. I rushed from my father. I wanted to be alone, | 


and, hiding behind a house, threw. myself down upon 
the ground and wept. The worms were erewlen 
over me in less than a minute. These worms are 
everywhere here. ‘They swarm in the gardens—along 
the street; and, after I had been lying down on the 
ground, like a wretch, I actually detected one on me 
at the dinner.table. 

We coached it from Dover to London. Dover isa 
miserable place. ‘The Ship Hotel was so-so-ish. But 
I thought the landlord very “ how-come-you-so-in- 
deed.” When he tound out who I was, he refused 
any remuneration, and told me, asI was a stranger in 
the country, and one whose works ke had often read 
with pleasure, he conceived the honour of having me 
in his hotel reward enough. He was a dense, fat, vul- 

ar fool, limping about lud:crously on one leg, having 
ost the other in a successful attempt to save a poor | 
woman from being burned to death. Looking at him 


‘| was good fun. Like most of the English, he is of a 


grumpy and potatuppy appearance. 
would never have done are tome. However, 
at last he bundled himself eff, I hooked up to my fa- 
ther, and wallopped into the coach. We floundered 
on, and though I was squeezed, with three others, in- 
to alittle, wretched, narrow thing, no larger than my 
thimble, yet I gulped it down. The horses all gallopp- 
ed with the wrong foot foremost, which destroyed the — 
pleasure of my ride, but we went it very rapidly. I 
cried like a wretch. Two English women were our 
fellow-passengers. They cuddled together, and were 

great dawdles. 

There certainly are some redeeming points about 
England. The country is neat and pretty, and the 
cottages havea peculiar air of comfort! but the coaches 
are horrible. ly legs were cramped terribly—my 
right foot particularly. ‘The sensations of this foot 
were quite curious. Both my feet are extremely ten- 
der. Blank used to tell me, that therein they resembled 
my heart. Dear Blank! I like him mainly. Exact- 
ly half after nine, my foot grew so intolerably paintul, 
chat I put off my shoe, which I[ had scarcely done, 
when the woman opposite planted her great splay 
hoof upon it. She might have begged pardon, I think 
This is one of the greatest peculiarities of the English. 
They are sure always to stamp on your feet, especial- 
ly if it is afflicted with any ailment. ‘The wretch did 
not, in the least know what she had done, but went on 
talking and laughing. How I did long to cuff her! 
If only for this I wished myself a man. 

People may say, that this incident might have oc- 
curred in an American stage-cgach ; and that, if this 
woman did crush my poor foot half to atoms, yet still she 
might not necessarily have been a lady. Possibly !— 
But, at least, in America, if any common female had 
done so, she would have instantly discovered her er- 
ror, and solicited forgiveness. But thus it is with these 
miserable islanders; they always tread on feet and 
never ask pardon. 


London 6th.—Oh Lord! oh Lord! this is London. 
Well * * *, | 


Monday 9th.—1 have skipped some days. This 
morning got up and put on clothes. Heavens, what 
is life? putting on clothes and putting them off.— 
How my hy yearns for a better existence. I would 
rather my 


I thought he 


ife were ended—I would. Iwould * 


Dawdled. Tied shoe. Needled glove. The end 
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of the finger was ripped. It is a nice pair of gloves, 


that—of a light brown, to suit my last silk gown.— 
That gown is splendid. Journaled—went down to 
breakfast, and knifed and forked it awhile. After 
breakfast, read three lines in Kuttosoff, the Russian 
poet. Practised. Tied up my flowers, Pretty flow- 
ers! how much superior they are to human beings !— 
Lady Blank called and pottered. Lord Blank and 
Colonel Blank came in. Horrid wretches! They 
pottered an immensity—-offered box at the opera 
whenever we chouse to go, and Lady Blank invite 
us to spend a month at Blank House. I wished them 
at the d—I, but was so-so-ish. ‘They made me sing. 
I detest singing; but the poor fools had not the gump- 
tion to know it, and so they packed me up to the 
piano, and I banged away. They pottered a great deal 
and dawdled much, and, at last, bundled themselves 
off. Heavens! what fools men and women make 
themse!ves. We went in the evening to the opera.— 
Grisi is execrable. Ivanhoff worse. La Blanche and 
Tamburini really made me laugh. Lady Blank ask- 
ed me, if it were not charming. Charming! charming, 
quotha. I had a mind to knock her over into the pit; 
but contented myself with offering her a guinea for 
the use of her box. A person named ‘Taglioni or 
Kaliony danced. The poor befogged islanders! the 
applauded. I shrogged my shoulders. Lord! Lord! 
and this is England. 7 

While I was bothered among these poor wretches 
of ladies, (ladies!) a Mr. Bulwer came in, author. of 
somie novels and other works. He isa nice person, 
and if these dense vulgar English had thes =e 
sense, his writings would have acquired the fellow 
some reputation. Imagine my fury when Lady Blank 
asked permission to introduce the manto me. ‘To 
me! I remembered my vow, and told her flatly no.— 
In the meantime Lady C., who is my aversion, brought 
up the youth and introduced him without ceremony. 

e was beginning to be amiable and interesting, but 
I turned my shoulder in his face, for all the world as 
if he had been a servant. ‘They ought to have known 
my feelings on the subject of literary people, and yet 
to think of the obtuse vulgarity of the English. Sev- 
eral people had the blackguardism to be offended at 
my conduct. The English never respect the nicer 
shades of delicacy and refinement in woman’s char- 
acter, and will never be a happy or a great people, 
till they learn todo so. I was sorry for Mr. Bulwer, 
who has certainly abilities, but I could not act differ- 
ently. After the ballet, we pottered a moment in the 
lobby, then bundled and tumbled down stairs to the 
carriage, and rumbled and fumbled home. I was ve 
hot, and in a state of meltiness away, threw myself 
down on the floor and fell asleep. | 


Tuesday 10th.—Opened eyes, got up, put on clothes, 
tied shoes, pottered, dawdled; sat working and stifling 
awhile, then laid luxuriously down on the floor. The 
people above kept up a horrible row. Saw a drunken 
man in the street. All the English gentlemen are 
drunkards, and they go about as if the —— had tied a 
string to their legs, and jerked it avery now and then 
in spite. What a humbug after all England is!— 
Dawled till two, and then pottered till four. Dinner- 
ed. Was very hungry and ate like mad. Went to Lady 
Blank’s; had a cough, and kept all the evening hacking 
and snivelling. At Lady Blank’s, saw Lord Blank— 
and Lord Blank and Mr. Blank—young Mrs. Blank, 
Colonel Blank, and Admiral Blank. The Blanks 
were there also. Mr. Blank came in during the even- 
ing. I leaped across the room when I saw him and 
nearly overturned three young missess who ought to 
have been at home behind pinafores. Lord Blank is 
the great beau here. He isa dreadful bore. He talk- 
ed a deal of thickish sentimental potter. I asked him 


| 
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how long a bore had a right to bother a lady at one 
time in England, whereupon he took the hint and 
withdrew. dy Blank, who had given the ball, 
looked like a hair-dresser’s wax-block. If I thought 
I looked so, I would strangle pyeet They made 
me sing which I gulphed at. The dancing here is 
very bad. Lady Blank and Lord Blank were mon. 
strous. ‘They went rollicking, shuffling, and slithering 
about. I got so disgusted, that I rushed out of the 
rooms and down stairs into the garden. ‘The sweet 
moon was shining, and sprinkled the velvet lawn 
with showers of silver light. Beautiful! Beautiful! 
I climbed up into a large oak tree, to get a prospect 
of the heavens. If there is anything in this world I 
do love and adore, it isdignity and refinement in wo- 
man. 


Wednesday 11th.—Rose at eight, dawdled, break. 


| fasted, pottered with Blank, wrote journal. Blank 


called. Told hima funny story. He did not laugh. 
No Englishman ever laughs. Looked over the works 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. What a dense stupid old foo! 
he was. But all the English are dense and stupid, 
and moreover they are incredibly heartless. ‘I'he poor 
are in a pitiable condition, starving about the streets 
and in the factories. All London, indeed, is a hos- 
pital and aden of thieves. You cannot stir out on 
foot without being robbed. So much for a monarchy. 
The whole nation is about going to pieces. 

expect every day when I awake to behold the town 
ina heap of ruins. ‘The aristocracy live in great ele- 
gance and luxury, but they are all abandoned to im- 
morality and intemperance, and the poor peuple are 


seen by hundreds starved and naked, and perishing on 


the pavements. So systematic, indeed, is the fero- 
cious cruelty of the rich, thet the ynot only drive over 
the dying wretches, (I myself saw a chariot run over 
a poor boy,) but they actually take delight in the des- 
pair and want of the lower classes, and do all they can 


to increase it. One of their laws prohibits almsgiving, , 


Men in pay of the government go about with large 
sign-boards, on which is inscribed in the most con- 
spicuous way, “Do not give money to beggars.” This 
is shocking and made my hair stand on ends “like 

uills upon the fretful porcupine.” I ran home and 
threw myself down on the floor, cried like a wretch, 
and fell asleep dreaming of dear and happy America. 


Afternoon.—Went out to see Westminster Abbey. 
This venerable and majestic building I was most eager 
to visit. You have to pay for admission. The price 
is two shillings. ‘T'wo shillings extorted by the mean- 
ness of the government from the strangers who, in 
other countries, meet only courtesies, and to whom 
all similar places are free. ‘Two shillings to see the 
tombs of their kings and heroes! ‘T'wo shillings to 
muse by the ashes of Milton and Gay, Addison and 
Johnson! Two shillings!!! Poets, warriors, monarchs, 
statesmen and philosophers, for two shillings! Well! 
Merey! what a people 
tie. 

We set out. I was shivering and thrilling in every 
nerve. We pursued our way down Regent street 
and over Charing-cross, into Whitehall. Here Charles 
the first lost his head. We reached the Abbey. Ite 
two beautiful towers rose before us into the soft misty 
sky. We neared the door. I felt the blood rush to 
my heart, and the strength leave my limbs. ‘The por- 
tal was opened. I leaped. I rushed. I flew forward 
quite inadvertently, kicking over two little beggar- 
boys, who greeted me as | ran. The temple was 
gained. The long aisles and fretted roof. The dim 
pillars and worn arches rose before me. I scrambled 
oy Great Providence! Who can describe that 
sight! 7 
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EDINBURGH LADIES’ PETITION—LORD BYRON’S REPLY. 


From the London New Monthly for August.) 


The Edinburgh Ladies’ Petition to Dr. 
Moyes, with Lord Byron’s Reply. 


Dear Doctor, let it not transpire 

How much your lectures we admire: 

How at your eloquence we wonder, 

When you explain the cause of thunder, 

Of light’ning and of electricity, 

With so much plainness and simplicity ; 

The origin of rocks and mountains; 

Of seas and rivers, lakes and fountains 

Of rain and hail, of frost and snow; 

And all the winds and storms that blow} 

Besides an hundred wonders more, 

Ot which we never heard belore. 

But now, dear doctor, not to flatter, 

There is a most important matter, 

A matter which you never touch on, 

A matter which our thoughts run much on, 

A subject, it we right conjecture, 

Which well deserves a long, long lecture, 

Which all the Ladies would approve— 

The Natural History of Love. 

Oh! list to our united voice, 

Deny us not, dear Doctor Moyes; 

Tell us why poor tender hearts 

So willingly admit Love’s darts? 

Teach us the marks of Love’s beginning, 

What is it makes a beau so winning? 

What is it makes a coxcomb witty, 

A dotard wise, a red-coat pretty? 

Why we believe such horrid lies, 

That we are angels from the skies— 

Our teeth are pearl, our cheeks are roses, 

Our eyes are stars—such charming noses! 

Explain our dreams, waking and sleeping; 

Explain our laughing and our weeping ; 

Explain our hoping and our doubting, 

Our blushing, simpering, and pouting. 

Tel us ail the enchanting arts 

Ot winning and of keeping hearts, 

Teach us, dear doctor, if you can, 

To humble that proud creature, man; 

To turn the wise ones into fools, 

The proud and insolent to tools; 

To make them all run helter-skelter 

There necks into the marriage halter; 

Then leave us to ourselves with these, 

We'll rule and turn them as we please. 

Dear Doctor, if you grant our wishes, 

We promise you five hundred kisses; 

And rather than the affair be blunder’d 

We'll give you six score to the hundred. 
Approved. by 300 Ladies, 1807. 


LORD BYRON’S REPLY. 


‘The following are Lord Byron’s own words in refer- 
ence to the preceding composition :—‘ This petition, 
a sprightly little poem, was put into my hands by a 
lady for whom I entertain a very great respect, ac- 
companied by a wish that I would reply in the Doc- 
by no means adequate to the 
task, I have endeavored, in the following lines, to give 
such answers to the questions as my own trifling ex- 
periences suggested, more from my dislike ro retuse 
any request of a female, than the most distant hope 
of affurding a perspicuous or satisfactory solution of 
the different queries—Marcn, 1807.” 


tors name. ‘Though 


In all the arts, without exception, | 
The moderns show a vast perception : 
From morbid symptoms diagnostic — 
Each Doctor draws a sage prognostic; 
Whilst each Professor forms a project 
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From diagrams or subtle logic, 
Herschel improves us in Astronomy, 
Lavator writes on Physiognomy } 
The principles of Nature’s history 
‘To man appears no more a mystery. 
Monboddo says that once a tail huge 
Adorned man before the deluge ; 
And that at length mankind got rid of ’em, 
Because they stood no more in need of ’em. 
Since we on fours no longer went all, 
Clothes were declared more ornamental. 
Religion splits in many a schism; 
tures commence on Galvanism ; 
‘lhe marvelous phantasmagoria 
Work on the optics and sensoria ;— 
But not content with common things, 
Behold, some daily wonder springs; 
An infant Billington, or Banti, 
Squalls out “ Adagio” or “ Andante!” — 
‘Lhe town to see the veteran Kemble, 
In nightly clouds no more assemble; 
‘he house is cramm’d, in every place full, — 
To see the boy of action graceful 
While Roscius lends his name to Betty, 
Sully must yield the palm to Petty ; 
And last, though not the least in crime, 
A Sucking Peer pretends to rhyme, 
Though many think the noble fool 
Had better far return to schoel, 
And there improve in learning faster, 
Instead of libelling his master. 
Knowledge is daily more prolific, 
And babes will soon be scientific. 
Yet in the midst of general science, 
Onetheme to sophists bids defiance, 
W hich some condemn, but most approve— 
Natural History of Love! 
That love exists—sure none can doubt it; 
Indeed where should we be without it ? 
“Tis in the catalogue of sins; 
But when and where this love begins, 
Is perfectly incomprehensible, 
Though ail to its approach are sensible, 
"Tis pleasure, pain—’tis old, ’tis new, 
"Tis Alpha and Omega too; 
“Tis subject to no jurisdiction, 
But burns the fiercer for restriction. 
Some call it passive, other active, 
We all agree that ’tis attractive; 
Others declare, when first this world, 
In dark, prom.scuous chaos hurl’d, 
Through elements yet undigested, 
Oi shape and sense quite undivested, 
‘That Form * and Matter Joined in marriage, 
And happily, without miscarriage, 
In blissful bonds at once uniting, a 
Produced this earth we draw the light in; 
And hence, in fable allegorical, . 
The bards of yore, most metaphorical 
Have drawn (the smile must strike ye) 
The pretty tale of Love and Psychet 
‘Thus Form is the first I heard of, 
(Or, rather, ever read a word of,)— 
lf he, as I have stated, be male,— | 
Who talk’d on love or kiss’d a female. 
_ We'll therefore call him Love, or rather, 
Ot Love, at least, the mighty father ; 
For this to matrons must appear, 
And husbands also, very clear, 


* Timzus has written on this idea, and on this founda- 
en l have taken the liberty of personifying Form and 
atter. 


t Vide Ovid. The story of Cupid and P ' , 
Apuleius. See his‘ Golden Ass.” and F'syche is also in 
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That we are under obligation __ 

To those who first produced creation} 

For had they never given birth 

To this our general parent, Earth, 

We might have trod some other sphere, | 
Or been just now—the Lord knows where. 
This origin we'll take for granted, 
Because some orign is wanted ; 

Yet still I shall be much the debtor 

Of any one who finds a better. 

‘Though Love be sprung of very great degree, 
I know but little of his pedigree ; 

Yet as his family has thought about 

A circumstance which I knew nought about, 
‘To settle this I have been bold enough 
To give him one at least that’s old enough. 
In water, fire, earth, or air, . 

Love holds his general empire there ; 

‘The birds who cleave yon azure sky 
Breathe amorous warblings as they fly ; 
In water, e’en the very fishes 

Are periodically vicious ; 

And fire, all elements above. © 

Is emblematical of love ; 

On earth, since first the earth began, 

We know the miracles he’s done. 

But why should I romances tell 

Which every damsel knows so well; 

‘T’o those just now I shan’t recall ’em ; 
But may the very same befall ’em ; 

And this, I think, with all due deterence, 


In fact, with words, would have the preference ; 


Because the best detailed narration, 
Falls very short of demonstration. 
This truth requires no great rehearsal, 
That love indeed is universal, 
From things with animation rife, 
To things of vegetable life. 
Shells and their inmates also feel it, 
‘There’s not an oyster can conceal it. 
The loves of plants are all the fashion, 
And cabbage feels the tender passion. 
Why ladies’ young and tender hearts 
So readily admit Love’s darts, 
Requires no seraph from on high 
‘l'o make at once an apt reply ; 
This faith is orthodox forever— 
A damsel’s heart is Cupid’s quiver : 
For never placed he there an arrow, 
Which found its residence too narrow, 
But gently was at once admitted, 
The shaft and all most nicely fitted, 
Why then suppose a coxcomb witty, 
A dotard wise, a red-coat pretty, 
Are questions that would pose the sages 
Of these or any former ages. 
Some wicked wretches, who peruse 
‘The patriarchs’ lives but to abuse, 
Have said that very ancient story 
Concerning Eve is allegory— 
That satan was no fiery dragon, 
But a fine youth, without a rag on, 
And held as good a claim as Adam, 
T’o be the spouse of Eve—sad dame! 
And consequently ’tis pretended 
Some are from Lucifer descended ! 
This parentage I shan’t dispute, 
Or what was the FORBIDDEN FRUIT ; 
‘The ancient texts have all agreed 
The Devil was of reptile breed ; 
Proceeding on their grave decision, 
We'll form from thence the supposition :— 
As serpents, it is often said, 
Are caught with any thing that’s RED, 
Perchance some females may inherit 
A secret sympathetic spirit, 
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‘Which binds them to this predilection, 
And scARLET is to them perfection. 
‘hy wit in coxcombs they discern 

Is hardly worth our while to learn. 

Why fools are oft preferr’d to wise men 
I know, but never will advise them; 

We really can’t explain the reason, 

Because to mention it were treason. 

Why all the charming, easy creatures 
Believe that Heaven is in their features,— 
Has lent her stars—that earth has given 
Her roses to outrival Heaven ; 

Or why the sea, to please the girl, 

Bid oysters mourn their absent PEARL, 
Requires but little explanation— 

Their own mistakes are the occasion. 
While vanity shall hold the glass, 

All this will daily come to pass. 

To cure their langhing and their weeping, 
Their wandering dreams, and e’en their sleeping, 
"Tis known by men of nice precision,, 
That Hymen is the best physician ; 

He will unravel hopes and doubting. 

And put an end to fits of pouting. 

But how to tame the other sex 
Would any saint or sage perplex. 

Ladies, I think you can’t complain, 

You hold a wide extensive reign ; 

First learn to rule yourselves, and then, 
Perhaps, you'll quite subdue the MEN. 

As for that word, the marriage HALTER, 
‘The very mention makes me {a!ter ; 

‘The texture is so monstrous coarse, 

It drags us into Heaven by force. 
Though much disposed to sin in rhyming, 
‘The Muses never speak of Hymen ; 

I’m therefore almost doubtful, whether 
I'd best be silent altogether; 

Or with a compliment conclude, 

Since all before is downright rude ; 

But when I read the blest reward 
Awaits the doctor, or his bard, 
“Five HUNDRED KISsEs! oh, ye gods! 
For war I’d dare all mortal odds: 
Though [ can never be victorious, 
To FALL in such a cause is glorious ; 

Dll therefore, since I’ve made beginning 
Conclude, with scare a hope of winning. 
‘To make my deities propitious, 

1’il wish what each in secret wishes; 
Though much I fear that e’en veracity | 
Can ne’er atone for such audacity. 

“* May each among you find a mate, 
Content at home in peace to wait ; 

And grateful for blessing, 
And quite enough in spouse possessing ; 
A cheerful, constant, kind, and free one— 
But Heaven forbid that I should be one!’ 


Selections from the Persian—He who keeps his 


| promise, escapes blame, and he who directs his heart 


to the calm resting place of integrity, will never stam- 
mer nor quake in the assemblies of his nation. 


He who drives not invaders from his cistern with 
strong arms, will see it demolished, and he who ab- 
stains ever so much from injuring others will often 
himself be injured. 


I have seen death herself stumble like a dim-sighted 
camel; but he who she strikes, falls; and he, whom she 
misses, grows old even to decripitude. 


Half ot a man is his tongue, and the other half in his 
— : the rest is only an image composed of blood and 
esh. 
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THE MAROONERS. 


OR SUCCESSORS OF THE BUCCANEERS. 


When many of the Buccaneers and Flibusteers turned 
planters, or engaged themselves in commerce, attachment 
to old habits, difficulties in finding employment, and the 


actual possession ef good vessels, still made numbers of 


the most unprincipled persist in their former courses: the 
state of proscription which they thus incurred, by increas- 
ing the danger of their occupation, rendered them more 
desperate than before; and as they now robbed ships of 
all nations, they lost the distinctive mark which the Buc- 
caneers had preserved, with few exceptions, for nearly 
two centuries—that of waging constant war against the 
Spaniards only. Among the Buccaneers were adventur- 
ers, who acted, in some degree, from principle. Many 
conscientiously detested the Spanish peeple on account of 
their real or alleged cruelties towards the Indians. In 
plundering them, they believed they were only despoiling 
the robbers of that tv which they had no Jegal claim, and 
in torturing them, that they wereavenging the atrocities of 
Pizarro and Cortes; and far from considering their actions 
as Crimes, esteemed them not merely honourable but just. 
But the new rovers were of a more ruffianly caste, and 
had no other motive for their rapacity than sensual indul- 
gence: whilst they were equally distinguished by their 
tumultuous and licentious conduct, by their opposing 
qualities of caution and rashness, idleness and energy, 
negligence and vigilance; by their aversion to all re- 
straint, and by their want of fixed rules, and a definite line 
of conduct. Possessed of the bravery of their predeces- 
sors. they often fought as if the individual character and 
interest of each were at stake—which, indeed, formed the 
hfe and spur of these associations; but they were utterly 


destitute of the ambition of renown, strangers to glory, 


and actuated solely by the love of transitory gratification. 

These pirates continued to infest the American seas for 
a considerable time after the commencement of the last 
century, and preyed upon the trade of every country.— 
Their English quarry, however, was not always an unre- 
sisting one; for the laws were severe, in order to check 
such depredations by every means. “ You are to Inquire,” 
s1id Sir Leoline pon! Py in his celebrated charge, “ you 
are to inquire ifany masters or commanders of merchant 
ships, meeting with Turks, pirates, or sea-rovers, have 
yielded up their shins, or suffered any goods or merchan- 
dise to be taxen from them without fighting, unless it were 
in a case where the enemy had more than a double force 
to theirs: or having ships of 200 tons burthen or upwards, 
and mounted with 16 guns or more, have yielded to any 
force whatever without fighting, such masters are to be 
decided for ever incapable of taking the command of an 
English ship upon them; and if they do, then to suffer 
imprisonment during the space of six months for each 
offence.” 

The enterprise of the rovers was extended to the East 
India station, where they committed their depredations 
almost with impunity. till in 1692, Commodore Littleton 
was expressly despatched to extirpate them. They had, 
iowever, taken such root in Madagascar and its adjacent 
islands, that, though often severely checked, they flour- 
ished for many years; and the names of Bowen, Tew, 
Avery, Mission, Howard, Halsey, and North, were equally 
celebrated for their daring exploits, and the luxurious lives 
which they were supposed to live in those remote regions. 
Such tidings roused to similar adventures other restless 
spirits, whose piracies became so ruinous to our oriental 
commerce, as to awaken the indignation and alarm of the 
public, especially as our trade had been much cut up by the 
enemy’s. cruisers and privateers also. Such was the state 
of these affairs in 1707, when that gallant nobleman, the 
Marques Carmarthen, although he had then attained the 
elevated rank of Vice-Admural in the Navy, had the pa- 
triotic spirit to volunteer to sail with a small squadron to 
suppress the piratesat Madagascar ; and the Commons ap- 
mointed a committee to consider the proposition. It was 
a time of considerable excitement against the Admiralty, 
who, it was represented, “studied nothing but how to 
render their places profitable to themselves and _ their 
creatures, though at the expense of the nation ; that it was 
visible, their own haughtiness, together with the trea- 
chery, corruption, and carelessness of their dependants, 
were the true sources of those mischiefs_ which befel our 
merchants, and discredited the most glorious reiga in the 
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British annals.” A petition from the city of London was 
resented, setting forth the great losses which they had 
ately sustained at sea, for want of convoys and cruisers ; 

and praying that some remedy might be speedily applied, 

that the trade of the nation might not be entirely destroy- 
ed. The House entered warmly into the matter, and ap- 
pointed a day to hear the merchants further, in a grand 
committee, whete they were permitted to make a regu- 
lar charge, and encouraged to exhibit their evidence ; in 
consequence of which an act was passed for the better 
regulating convoys and cruisers. Owing to this press of 
business, and perhaps to the idea of a renovated navy, 

Lord Carmarthen’s offer was not accepted, nor any decid- 

ed step taken for clearing the Eastern seas, though in that 

very year the Company hea advanced, £1,200,000 for the 
public service. 

ut the West Indies, from the extensive commerce 

carried on there by various nations, formed the focus of 
attraction to these lawless desperadoes; for besides being 
a great field of robbery, the various islets and shallow 
creeks afforded them safe retreats from pursuit, as well as 
abounding in turtle, fish, water, and other refreshments. 
Their favourite station was among the Lucayos, or Baha- 
ma islands, which, though the first discovery of Colum- 
bus, had been desolated by the barbarous Spaniards, and 
then abandoned after carrying oft the aboriginals to per- 
petual slavery in the mines of Hispaniola.* Among these, 
Providence Island attrected the earliest notice of the Eng- 
lish, it lying in the midst of hundreds of other islets, rocks, 
and bays, which render its approaches intricate and dan- 
gerous, and its superb anchorage secure. The strength 
of the settlement was small, and the inhabitants, whose 
principal profits were derived from wrecks, were licen- 
tious and impatient of control, which offered strong in- 
ducements for the Marooners to resort thither. The set- 
tlers enjoyed the evil alliance, supplying their guests with 
all kinds of liquors, stores, and necessaries, encouraging 
their debaucheries, and partaking of their plunder by re- 
ceiving prize goods in retutn. ‘This was for several years 
so gainful a bu:iness to the settlement, as to cause it to 
be proverbial in the West Indies, that “ Shipwrecks and 
pirates were the only hopes of Providence.” 

Such barefaced atrocity at length drew the attention of 
the lords proprietors to whom the islands had been grant- — 
ed, who made some arrangements for regulating the con- 
duct of the settlers, and a fort mounting 28 guns was 
built in Nassau, to maintain order. But in the war which 
followed the Spanish succession, the governors of Provi- 
dence—afiter the example of those who had fitted out the 
notorious. Kidd, assisted their quondam friends by exer- 
cising their authority in granting commissions, or * Let- 
ters of Keprisal;”t and at the same time Admiralty 
Courts were created for the condemnation of captured 
vessels; for none brought there for adjudication escaped 
that sentence. These indirect, but flagrant acts of piracy, 
drew down vengeance upon Providence; for in July, 
1703, the Spaniards and French, from Petit Guavas, land- 
ed, surprised the fort, took Governer Lightgocd prisoner, 
burnt the town, and despoiled the whole settlement.— 
Having ravaged the place to their heart’s content, the 
enemy carried off the governor, and about half the ne- 
groes; the rest saved themselves for a time in the woods ; 
but in October the conquerors returned, and picked up 
most of them. The punishment, however, was more 


* Providence Island was the Guanaham of the Luca- 
yans, and was named S. Salvador by Columbus, from its 
being the first American land seen, and the first on which 
the cross was erected. De Bry preserves the relation of 
this event from Benzoni, one of the earliest navigators to 
America, who says that the sailor who discovered land 
and called out that he saw a fire, was denied the reward 
that was promised to the first discovery, under pretence 
that Columbus had seen the same fire two hours before. . 

t The custom of granting Letters of Marque may be 
traced back to the twelfth century ; and Du Cange on the 
word “ Marcha,” gives a diploma dated 1152. Edward 1. 
was the earliest English monarch who granted them: for 
we know of none previous to those of 1295, which were 
issued in consequence of one of our ships having been 
captured by the Portuguese. The name is derived from 
the German word for frontier; as being “jus concessum 
in alterius princyms marcas seu limites transeundi, sibique 
jus faciende.” | 
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Johnson, “as ‘league took the covenant, that is, they 


fatal to the planters than to the dissolute townsmen, for | 
directly afterwards the pirates returned, with encreased 
numbers and violence, resuming their disorderly courses. 
Loud complaints were now made to the government at 
home, by the merchants and proprietors, who set forth 
that they lost more by the depradations of the freebooters, 
than by the French and Spanish cruisers: but no rewnedy 
was applied, even though in March, 1714, the House of 
Lords had addressed Queen Anne, for the island of Provi- 
dence to be put ina posture of defence. After the ae- 
cession of George I., their lordships presented another 
memorial on the disgraceful state of the Lucayos, and 
noticed the neglect that their former representations had 
experienced, complaining that “ there were not any the 
least means used in compliance with their advice, for se- 
curing the Bahama Islands; and that the pirates had a 
jodgement with a battery on Harbour Island ; and that the 
usual retreat and general receptacle for the pirates is at 
Providence.” Hereupon his Majesty was pleased to give 
orders for fortifying the settlement, and employing a 
squadron of two men-of-war and fourteen sail of the fifth 
and sixth rates, for suppressing piracy in those seas.* 
Theexecution of these designs was committed to the 
celebrated navigator, Captain Woodes Rogers, whose 
voyage round the world, and capture of the Acapulco gal- 
Jeon eight years before, pointed him out as a man of spirit 
and address, even though he might himself be looked 
upon by some as a bit of a bucaneer. While his arma- 
ment was under equipment, a sloop was despatched to 
Providence, carrying a proclamation of the king’s pardon 
to such of the Marooneers as surrender themselves _pur- 
suant to its conditiens, ** which they took,” says Captain 


made prize of the shipand proclamation too.” However, 
as it was an affair of serious moment, the cruisers were 
recalled, and a general council convened; at which, 
though numbers were for resistance, many consented to 
apply for certificates ; and among other captains who at- 
tended, we find the notorious*names of Bellamy, ‘Teach, 
or Black-beard, Vane, England, Sample, and Cocklyn, 
who, of course, were among the non-couformists. 
Meanwhile Governor Rogers had a quick pzssage over 
the Atlantic, and arrived off Nassau on the 11th of April, 
1718, in the evening ; when it being unsafe to venture over 
the bar in the dark, it was resolved to lie off-and on till 
day-bresk, but the Rose, a 20-gun frigate, was sent in ad- 
vance. The daring Vane, bidding defiance to mercy, 
caused a French ship of 22 guns to be set on fire, after 
double-shotting the ordnance, in hopes of burning or de- 
stroying the king’s vessel, and indeed she wouid have 
been in much danger had she not got off in time by cut- 
ting her cable. His own escape was neat to be attempt- 
ed, and as he had also to wait till it was light.enough to 
steer through the passage, it allowed of the Rose, Milford, 
and another man-of-war to make towards him. He, how- 
ever, having a fast-sailing brigantine, cleared the toils, 
and hoisting the black flag, fired a shot at his opponent in 
passing, and saw the Milford and her second run aground. 
After the fleet was safely moored in the harbour, Woodes 
Rogers took formal possession of the fortress. being met 
at his landing by the chief justice, the president of tne 
council, and the principal people of the place, as well as 
by the pirate captains Hornigold, Burgess, Carter, Las- 
sic, Davis, Current, and others, with their crews drawn up 
in two lines, reaching from the water side to the fort.— 
After reading his Majesty’s commission in presence of all 
the inhabitants of the island, he proceeded to settle the 
government upon plans as moderate though vigorous, as 
wise. He nominated six of his own followers into the 
council, to whom he added six of the Bahama men who 
pretended that they had never been pirates. He then ap- 
pointed civil and military officers, established a militia, 
repaired the defences, and took every other step necessary 
for the security of his command, in which, by degrees, he 
completely succeeded ; and the colony throve so well that 
its population soon amounted to 1500 whites, and.a much 
froates number of blacks and muiattoes. Many of the 
arooners who had at first rejected the Governor’s terms, 


* We observe that one of these vessels, the Winchel- 
sea, of 20 guns, besides taking her share in interrupting 
pirates and protecting the trade, was specially commis- 
sioned to survey the coast of the West Indies. What has 


become of the documents? 
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when they saw that-he had settled himself and bretwgh 
the inhabitants of Providence to honest habits, thought 
proper to selicit mercy: so that by the Ist of July, 1719, 
to which day the king’s proclamation had been extended, 
there were but few of the piratical vessels left on the sta- 
tion, and of these, two being captured, and their crews 
executed, the rest dispersed. “Thus in a short time,” 
says Campbell, ‘* and chiefly through the steady and pru- 
dent conduct of Governor Rogers, this herd of villains 
was, in some measure, dissolved, after having for many 
years !rightened the West Indies and the northern colo- 
nies, coming at last to be so strong that few merchantmen 
were safe, and withal so cruel that slavery among the 
Turks was preferable to falling into their hands.” 


But though the piratical confederacy of the Bahamas 
was thus daatvoved. the Marooners who escaped carried 
their wanton ravages to other parts of the world, and 
every where excited the utmost alarm. Several of them 
still lingered about the ports of America, others trequent- 
edthe epposite shores of Africa, and a sti] enterprising 
set, fared by the glowing picture of the Freebooters’ co- 
lonies, sailed for the East Indies. Vengeance, however, 
pursued them on all coasts, and they were executed in 
awful numbers whenever they were taken. ‘The fate of 
two or three of them may prove interesting. 

from Pro- 


Captain Vane, who, as we have said, escaped fro 
vicence on the arrival of Governor Rogers in April, 1718, 
continued his depredations along tne Spanish main and 
the coasts of North America, till the 23d of October, when 
he was deposed from his commund, with a vote of infamy, 
for having wisely declined combat with a French man-ot- 
war; and those who sided with him were also branded, 
with the name of coward. The minority were then 
forced into a prize-sloop, with a proportion of arms and 
provisions to. shift for themselves. In this vessel he 
cruised till the following February, when a violent tor- 
nado overtook him in the Bay of Honduras, by which the 
sloop was cast upon a rocky islet, and most of h 
were® drowned. Vane reached the shore, and after sub- 
sisting some time in great misery was received on board 


a log-wood cutter passitig that way ; but being there re- - 


cognized, was carried to Jamaica. at which place he was 
tried, convicted, and executed. Meanwhile John Rackam, 
a quarter-master was elected Captain of the brigantine 
from which Vane and his companions had been expelled, 
and cruised with indifferent success till October, 1720.— 
In that to him unlucky month, he was imprudent enough 
to coast Jamaica, seizing many small craft in the bays 


_and inlets, and committing various acts of petty plunder. | 


Intelligence of his motions Was thereupou so promptly 
given to the Governor of the islsnd, that a vessel was 
equipped and the Marooner taken after a very faint resist- 
ance. On the 16th November, Rackam and his crew 
were brought to trial, and the two following days were 
occupied in hanging them at Port Royal and Kingston.— 
Lut what surprised people nota little was the conviction 
of nine men who had only visited the pirate-vessels the 
same day that she was captured, having been merely in- 
vited on board to partake of punch while rowing by her 
in a boat, and six of them are known to have forteited 
their lives for the frolic. Nor was this the only extruor- 
dinary feature of the capture of the brigantine. ‘To the 
astonishment of the court, while sentence was pronounc- 
ing, two of the convicted pirates pleaded pregnancy and 
proved to be women; yet such was their Courage, it ap- 


peared upon evidence, that these two, with one more, 


were all that durst keep the deck when the brigantine was 
boarded. Nay more,—the fierce Anne Bonny, who had 
cohabited with Rackam, was specially allowed a last in- 
terview with him on the day of his execution, when all the 
consolation she gave him was,--“ She was sorry to see 
him there, but if he had fought like a man, he need not 
have been hung like a dog.” Nor was Mary Read be- 
hindhand in resolution, for she even fired into the hold of 


| the brigantine when she found that the men would not 


come up to fight, by which she killed one and wounded 
others. She was more reserved and correct in her con- 
duct than Bonny, with even greater spirit. Having 
formed an attachment with one of the crew, to whom she 
proved strictly faithful, and finding that he had been 
challenged by a powerful fellow, in generous apprehen- 
sion of the consequences, she picked a quarrel with the 
antagonist, met him two hours before his other engage- 
ment, and laid him dead at her feet. Nothing subdued 
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her. ‘ Where it not for hanging,” said she, in contempt 
of her sentence, ** every cowardly fellow would turn pi- 
rate. 


Captain Edward Teach had been inducted into piracy 
by Benjamin Hornigold, who having surrendered to Go- 
vernor Regers pursuant to the king’s proclamation, the 

upil followed the “account” on this own bottom; and 
having had the good fortune to beat off the Scarborough 
frigate, of 30 guns, after an action of some hours, his 
name was * up,” and his crew increased in numbers and 
insolence. It is true that fighting with men-of-war was not 
much to their taste, but on many occasions, when such a 
measure was unavoidable, they behaved themselves with 
a resolution worthy of a better cause. Except thus caught 
accidentally, or there was information of great riches on 
board an armed ship, they usually adopted the advice 


given by Venus to Adonis,— 


“ Fly those that follow, follow those that fly.” 


Teach was a most ferocious and depraved monster, in 
whose iron breast mercy had never nestled, aiid his per- 
son corresponded to his ferocity. The effect of his beard, 
which added to the maligrity of his countenance, he was 
always solicitous to heighten, by suffering it to grow toan 
immoderate length and twisting it into small tails, whence 
he derived the agnomen cf Black-Beard, a dreaded soub- 
riquet at which thousands quailed. In times of action he 
had a particularly brutal and furious aspect: with three 
brace of .pistola suspended to him, and lighted matches 
under his hat, sticking out over his ears, flourishing his 
sabre, ke shouted the most blasphemous execrations that 
vulgarity and wickedness could prompt. Even his jokes 
were in admirable unison with the audacious extrava- 
gance of his character. As his men, it seems, thought 
that he dealt with the devil, he resolved to show them a 
hell of his own creation. For this purpose he collected a 
quantity of sulphur and other cclibeaibsie materials be- 
tween decks, and shutting down the hatches he literally 
involved himseif and companions in fire and brimstone.— 
With oaths and frantic gestures he then acted the part of 
a demon, as little affected by the smoke and stench as if 
he had served his time in the infernal regions, till his com- 
rades, nearly suffocated ard fainting, implored relief. 
when he opened the hatches not a little pleased that he 
held out the longest. His convivial humour was of a si- 
milar cast: in one of his cabin orgies he took a couple of 
pistols, then suddenly cocking them under the table, blew 
out the candles, and, crossing his hands, fired at his fellow 
carousers, one of whom received a ball which maimed 
him for life. He was often married, indeed he had no 
fewer than fourteen women whom he called his wives, 
but the unspeakable brutality with which he treatedthem 
renders any allusion to the nuptial tie both absurd and 
profane as applicable to him. | 

Weary of the responsibility of commanding a numerous 
company. Black-Beard ran his great ship aground in 
erder to break the confederacy; and having marooned 
some of the men on a desert island and cheated others. he 
pretended to surrender to the royal proclamation. This, 
however, was a feint to form his own projects upon; for 
he was quickly on the ** account” again, in a choice fast- 
sailing vessel of light draught, that would both pujl and 
s2il and run into very shallow water. But he Jurked so 
long about the Capes of Carolina that a plan was plotted 
for his destruction, which proved effectual. From the 
known nature of his position, on a coast abounding with 
creeks, and remarkable tor the nature and intricacy of its 
shoals, it was deemed impracticable to approach him in 
ships of any force. ‘Two hired sloops were therefore 
manned from the Pearl and Lyme frigates, and put under 
the command of Lieutenant Maynard, with instructions to 
destroy the ruffian wherever he should be found. 

This force sailed from James River, in Virginia,and on 
the evening of the 2ist of November, 1718, discovered the 
pirate at anchor in Okrakok Inlet, a little south of Cape 
Hatteras, in a snug berth at a place since called “ 'Teach’s 
Hole.” ‘The sudden appearance of an enemy preparing 
to attack him occasioned Black-Beard some surprise ; but 
tis vessel mounting several guns, and being manned with 

* According to Captain Johnson, who gives the biogra- 
phy of these ladies, neither of them suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law.—Read having died of a fever in 
ae Bonny, after repeated reprieves, being lost 
Sight of. 
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25 desperadoes, he determined to muke a resolute de- 
fence; and having cleared for action, sat down to his bot- 
tle, and stimulated himself to phrensy. At daybreak, the 
lieutenant stood within gun-shot of the pirate, and on re- 
ceiving his fire, hoisted the King’s colours, and gave way 
directly for him under sails and sweeps. On this, Black- 
Beard cut his cable for a running fight, discharging his 
uns at his enemies. who could only return him volleys 
rom small arms. The navigation of this vast inlet was 
so difficult, that Maynard’s sloops repeatedly grounded in 
the Straddle Channels, so that the pirate, with his expe- 
rience of the depth of the channels, possessed conside- 
rable advantage in manceuvring. His vessel, however, in 
her turn, tailing upon a bank called the Bulkhead, and a 
close engagement becoming inevitable, he reserved his 
ns to pourina destructive fire upon the pursuers.— 
This, as they necessarily advanced stem on, he so suc- 
cessfully executed, that twenty-nine of Maynard’s men 
were either killed or wounded by the first discharge, and 
one of the sloops was fora time disabled. This would 
have been an appaller for assailants of less resolution than 
the men-of-wars men. But, notwithstanding so severe a 
blow, the gallant lieutenant was bent upon grappling with 
his enemy, or perishing in the attempt. Observing that 
his own sloop drew much more water than the pirates, he 
had ordered all the ballast to be thrown overboard, and 
startled the water; and now, directing his crew to shelter 
themselves below, he took the helm in person, and ran 
his antagonist directly.on board. The desperate Black- 
Beard, previously aware of his danger. and determined 
never to expiate his crimes on the scaffold, hailed May- 
nard, and swore witha fearful oath, that he would neither 
give nor take quarter ; and had, moreover, posted a trusty 
negro with a lighted match, over the powder-magazine, 
to blow up his vessel in the last extremity. Luckliy this 
design was frustrated by his own ardour and want of cir- 
cumspection : for. as the royal sloop approached, he began 
the encounter at close quarters, by throwing upon his an- 
tagonist’s decks a number of destructive hand-greenades 
of hisown composition : and, from seeing no o~ but the 
officer, thinking he had destroyed most of her crew, he 
boarded her in the smoke. Having leaped over the bows, 
followed by fourteen of the gang, he attacked the lieuten- 
ant, who was the only person then in view. But the men 
instantly springing up to the relief of their commander, 
who was now furiously beset and in imminent peril of his 
life, a deadly contest ensued, in which the opposing chiefs 
fought hand-to-hand against each other. Black-Beard, 
after seeing the greater part of his followers destroyed at 
his side, and receiving repeated wounds ‘himself, fainted 
with loss of blood, and expired on the spot. Maynard 
completed his victory. by securing the remainder of the 
wretches, who, suing for mercy, obtained a short respite 
from a less honourable death at the hands of the execu- 
tioner; and having hung the head of the “ courageous 
brute” at the bowsprit-end, the brave officer returned in 
triumph. Of the pirates, nine were killed, and the rest 
wounded, in which state they were all hanged except 
two. We regret to add, that we do not find the brave 
Maynard’s name on the Captain’s List of those days. 


Howell Davis was also a resolute fellow, who seized 
upon a small vessel belonging to Governor Rogers, in 
1718: and having with her bravely taken a French ship of 
24 guns, cruised in the latter on the coast of Africa, and 
among the Cape de Verd Islands. He, was, however, not 
only a sea-rover, but was addicted to exploits by land,— 
for he attacked the Portuguese fort ot St. Jago, and sacked 
the British castle of Gambia ; but he was shot in an am- 
buscade, with all his companions save one, in an attempt 
to inveigle the Governor of Prince’s Island on board his 
ship. He was succeeded in command by the notorious 
Bartholomew Roberts, who, having avenged the fall of his 
comrades by destroying the fort and battering the town, 
‘* sailed out of the harbour by the light of two Portuguese 
ships, which he was pleased to set on fire.” Soon after- 


wards he boldly seized an exceedingly rich ship from the ~ 


midst of a Brazilian convoy, with which he repaired to 
Surinam. Here he inconsiderately started with a party of 
40 men ina small vessel, to chase a stranger, whom he 
missed, and was nearly starved to death before he could 
make the port again,—having embarked withouta thought 
about provisions or water. Nor was this all the mortifica- 
tion in store for him :—he found that his profligate lieuten- 
ant, Kennedy,—who, with most of his companions was 
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soon afterwards hung,—had bolted with his ship and the | 


rize. After venting their wrath in unavailing oaths and 
itter execrations, the duped rogues equipped their craft 
as well as they could, “ under existing circumstances,” 
and sailed out again upon the “account.” Roberts wasa 


keen cruiser, for he soon took and destroyed upwards of 


100 sail, in various parts, hoisting his Jolly Roger, or black 
flag, in the finest ships, and with them capturing others.— 
After numerous adventures, not without strange hard. 


ships, he arrived on the coast of Africa about the end of 


June, 1721, and shifted his flag into the Onslow, a beauti- 
ful frigate belonging to the Royal African Company, 
which had been surprised and taken. This ship he 
mounted with 40 guns, and named her the Royal Fortune, 
in which, together with his other prizes, he spread terror 
and pillage along those shores till the following February. 

At that time his Majesty’s ship the Swallow, of 50 guns, 
was diligently cruising in quest of them, when her cap- 
tain, the brave Chaloner Ogle. heard that they were riding 
at anchor under Cape Lopez. Every possible method 
had been taken to disguise the man-of-war, so that she 
might pass with her desperate antagonists for a merchant 
vessel. On standing in for the shore on the 5th, the pira- 
tical squadron was discovered lying high up in the bay, 
and on the heel for boot-topping; it consisted of three 
sail, of which that commanded by Roberts himself was 
the largest ; the Ranger, of 32 guns, the second; and the 
Little Ranger, carrying 24, was the smallest. Captain 
Ogle’s stratagem was so completely executed that the 

arooners were deceived into a belief that the Swallow 
was an unarmed ship, or at most a vessel of inconsiderable 
force. Roberts, therefore, anticipating an easy prize, made 
a signal to the Ranger, the only _ which was in a con- 
dition for immediate service, to slip his cable and give 
chase to the stranger; and Skyrm, a man of much intre- 


pidity and resolution, who commanded her, instantly’ 


obeyed. Captain Ogle pretended to fly, and, in short, 
conducted himself through the whole of this difficult busi. 
ness with so much specious timidity, that he decoyed the 
pirate to a distance at which the report of the guns could 
not be heard by his comrades. He then tacked upon his 
antagonist and brought him quickly to action; but al- 
though Skyrm himself was dreadfully wounded by the 
first broadside, such was the desperation with which his 
people fought, well knowing the ignominious death which 
awaited them if taken, that they did not surrender till 
after an action of an heur and a half’s continuance, in 
which 10 of them were killed and 20 wounded, though 
without any loss on the King’s part. 
After having taken possession of his prize, Captain 
Ogle, whose mind appears to have been fertile in expe- 
dients, hoisted the piratical colours over those of the Swal- 
low, and returned to the bay where he had left Roberts 
and his companion. Campbell, the naval historian, is, 
however, mistaken in supposing that the pirates came out 
merely to greet their brethren, and that both the remain- 
ing ships were in the subsequent action.* On the con- 
trary, when the man-of-war rounded the Cape on the 
morning of the 10th. one Armstrong, who had deserted 
from her and knew her well, declared to Roberts what 
she was, and roused the apprehension of the whole crew. 
‘*Those Roberts swore at as cowards,” says Captain 
Johnson, “* who meant to dishearten the men, asking 
them, if it were so, whether they were afraid to fight or 
no?” and hardly refrained from blows. What his own 
apprehensions were, till she hauled up her ports and hoist- 
ed her proper colours, is uncertain; but being then per- 
feetly convinced, he slipped his cable, got under sail, and 
ordered his men to arms, without any show of timidity, 
dropping a first-rate oath, that it was a bite: but, at the 
same time resolved, like a gallant villain, to get clear or 
die. He must now have seen the fatal mistake of dividing 
his force, and, though he made a bold attempt to extricate 
himself, it must have been without a ray of hope,--for, 
besides the superior force which he was going to encoun- 
ter, the greater part of his men were still drunk trom the 
preceding night having been spent in a carousal. A close 
engagement ensued, which lasted for two hours, when 


*Campbell’s relation of this exploit is replete with 
errors, which have been copied by others. He makes the 

ght occur in April, 1722; and he kills Skyrm outright, 
though he had 
hung outsides the gates of Cape Coast Castle. Captain 
Johngon’s full details are more to be relied upon. 


is leg amputated, and was afterwards 
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Roberts being killed, the courage of his crew immediately 
sunk, and his ship was surrendered. The prizes were 
carried into St. Thomas’s, and the prisoners to Cape Coast 
Castle, where they were tried before a commission con- 
vened on the 28th of March, 1722. The result of the trials 
prove the inflexible severity of the court: 74 received sen- 
tence of death, of which number 52 were executed at 

ape Coast Castle, as a terror to future depredators of the 
same Class ; 20 were condemned to seven years’ servitude 
under the African Company: 17 died of their wounds, 
some of them frightfully occ aap in attempting to blow 
themselves up with gunpowder: and 17 were sent home 
to the Marshalsea. Most of the “ forced men,” or 
those who were compelled to serve, and never would 
sign articles in a pirate ship, were pardoned to the num- 
ber of 74; and 70 negroes found on board were discharg- 


Roberts was a tall swarthy man, posriy forty years of 
age, and of great bravery, and good though misapplied ta- 
lents, whose parts deserved a better employment. His 
love of the sensual life of a rover overbalanced his prin- 
ciples, to the extinction of fear and conscience; and, being 
daily regaled. with music, drinking, and diversions, he de- 
clared that “a merry life and a short one” should be his 
motte. He was reckoned a rigorous and grasping rather 
than a cruel pirate ; nor was.it owing to his orders, but to 
the infamous barbarity of his men, that the Porcupine, a 
slaver, was set on fire, with eighty miserable chained ne- 
groes on board, whom they would not be at the trouble of 
unshackling. He cut a“ gallant figure” in his fatal battle, 
being attired in a nich crimson damask waistcoat and 
breeches, a red feather in his hat a gold chain round his 
neck with a diamond cross hanging to it, and two pair of 
pistols suspended to a silken sash over his shoulders. He 
gave his last orders with boldness and spirit, running close 
te the man-of-war and hoisting his black flag atier receiv- 
ing her fire. The fight would doubtless have been more 
desperate, had not a grape-shot struck him full in the 
throat, and killed him, when he was presently thrown 
overboard with his arms and ornaments on, according to 


a request which he had repeatedly made. 


Many other Marooners distinguished themselves both 
by the magnitude of their piracies and the cruelty with 
which they were almost invariably attended; and though 
some of them got away, sneaked into private life with 
their ill-gotten profits, the greater portion were cut off 
after a short career. The sternness of justice had little 
effect in deterring such adventurers from embracing a life 
of novelty and profligacy ; and we even find that some of 
the brave fellows who accompanied Lieut. Maynard in his 
attack on Black-Beard were afterwards convicted of pira- 
cy themselves. “In an honest service,” said Roberts, 
“ there is thin commons, low wages, and hard labour ; in 
this, plenty and satiety. pleasure and ease, liberty an 
power: and who would not balance creditor on this side, 
when all the hazard that is run for it, at the worst, is only 
asour look or two at choking.” Nay, so-reckless were 
they of consequences, that they had mock trials over each 
other, wherein they treated judges, juries, and execution- 
ers with ludicrous ribaldry. In Bellamy’s ship was a poet, 
who wrote a play called the “* Royal Pirate,” at the acting 
of which a drunken gunner and some of his companions 
threw a grenade among the performers, and attacking 
them sword in hand, one man was killed, another had his 
arm cut off, and a third his leg smashed by the shell--a 
severe exemplification of the Italian proverb—‘* Gioco di 
mano gioco villano.” 


Yet their laws and customs were sufficiently strict upon 
some points. Cases of fraud against the community were 
punished by marooning or being put on shure on some 
desolate island or cape with a gun, a few shot, a bottle of 
water, and a flask of powder. to subsist with or starve.— 
Thefts from each other were liable to the same penalty.— 
All quarrels were decided by duel on shore: and the 
striking of another on board incurred “ Moses’ law,” or 
forty stripes lacking one. ‘The punishment for neglecting 
to keep the arms clean and fit for service, with other petty 
offences, rested with the quarter-master, who, being 
always elected by the men, was a sort of sea-tribune ; for 
the captain was considered the military commander. 
whose power was only uncontrolled when in chase or ac- 
tion. and though he had the use of the great cabin, he wae 
exposed to the companionship of every one, unless his 
own address and bravery, or as they termed it, his being 
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“ pistol-proof,” enforced respect. Supineness on duty, 
was punished with summary severity ; but to sharpen the 
eyes of those where the condition was “ no prey no pay,” 
the first who espied a strange sail that proved a prize, was 
entitled to the best pair of pistols on board of her, over 
and above his dividend. ‘The crime of desertion, from its 
obviously dangerous tendency to the community, was 
an offence of the first magnitude, and awarded with ma- 
rooning of death. Johnson gives the wigan ofa 
trial held over some unhappy men who were retaken, 
which affords a melancholy view of brutal power :— 

‘The place appointed for their trials was the steerage 
of the ship; in order to which a large bowl of rum-punch 
was made, and placed upon the table, the pipes and _to- 
bacco being ready, the judicial preceedings'began. The 
prisoners were brought forth, and articles of indictments 
against them read ; they were arraigned upon a statute 
of theirown making, and the letter of the law being 
strong against them, and the fact plainly proved, they 
were about to pronounce sentence, when one of the 
judges moved that they should first smoke t’other pipe, 
which was accordingly done. 

All the prisoners prayed fer arrest of judgment very 
movingly ; bor the court had such an abhorrence of their 
crime, that they could not be prevailed upon te show 
mercy, when one of the judges, whose name was Valen- 
tine Ashplant,* stood up, and taking his pipe from his 
mouth, said he had something to offer to the court in be- 
half of one of the prisoners ; and spoke to this effect : 
* By G—, Glasby shall not die: d—m me if he shall!” 
After this learned speech he sat down in his place, and 

resumed his pipe. ‘This motion was leudly opposed by all 
the rest of the judges inequivalent terms ; but Ashpiant, 

who was resolute in his opinion, made another pathetical 
speech in the following manner: *G—d d—n ye, gentle- 
’mas good a manas the best of you; d—n my 

soul if ever I turned my back to any man_in my life, or 
ever will, by G—; Glasby is an bonest fel'ow, notwith- 
standing this misfortune, and | love hin, d—| d—n me if 
I don’t ; T hope he’ll live and repent of what he has done: 
but d—n me, if he must die. 1 will die along with him.’ 
And thereupon he pulled out a pair of pistols, and pre- 
sented them to some of the learned judges upon the 
bench; who, perceiving his argument so well supported, 
thought it reasonable that Glasby should be acquitted ; 
and so they all came over to his opinion, and allowed it 
to be law. 

‘* But all the mitigation that could be obtained for the 


other prisoners was, that they should have the liberty of 


choosing any four of the whole company to be their exe- 


cuuio. ers. ‘Ihe poor wretches were tied immediately to. 


the mast, and there shot dead, pursuant to their villainous 
sentence.” | 

The natureand consequence of roving Jed to debauchery, 
foolery, and the commission of all the wanton mischiefs 
of which ignorant men suddenly possessed of lawless 
power, were capable. Davis’s prime followers were 
saluted by the style and title of lords; some of their cap- 
tains considered themselves as sea-kings ; and the crew 
were Called gentlemen of fortune. Some of their inane 
attempts at pomp would have been laughable, but for 
their depravity and foliy. “ Notwithstanding the melan- 
choly situation I was in,” said Captain Evans, “ 1 could 
not refrain Jaughing when 1 saw the fellows who went 
on board the Greyhound return to their own ship ; for 
they had, in rummaging my cabin, met with a leather 
powder-bag and putt with which they had powdered 
themselves from head to foot, walked tne decks with their 
hats under their arms, minced their oaths, and affected 
all theairs of a beau, with an awkwardness which would 
have forced a smile from a cynick.” But it was not always 
that they merely played. Spriggs—a profligate fellow 
who was wont to hoist people up as high as the Cat-har- 
pings and then let them down by the run—once invited a 
captive master of a ship to sup with him, after making 

im eata bunch of candles witha pistol at his breast, 
gave him a severe beating. ‘They amused themselves by 
tormenting their prisoners. One of these diverseons, 
termed giving them a sweat, was thus performed : lighted 
candles were stuck round the mizen-mast, between 
decks, in a circle, within which the performers enter one 


* Ashplant was afterwards hung at Cape Coast Castle ; 
Glasby was pardoned there on account of his trial. 


at a time; without the circle the pirates for a ring, 
armed with knives, forks or any other pointed weapons, 


and as the victim runs, he is beaten and pricked to music, 


till he is exhausted with pain and heat. Sometimes they 
were scourged round the decks till “ belay” was piped; 
and the usual torture was burning matches between the 
fingers, which besides its intolerable pain, deprived the 
sufferers of the future use of their hands. Captain Fly 
ordered the master of a vessel to jump overboard, under 
the bitter insult—" Take a leap like a brave fellow, or be 
tossed into the sea, ike a seunline scoundrel ;” and when 
the ta man was despatched, his mate was brought up 
to share the same fate, with—* He was of the captain's 
mess, and as it was apity to part good company, they 
should e’en drink together. Even Edward England, who 
appears to have been averse to wanton cruelty in general, 
allowed his malicious boatswain to binda captain, for- 
merly the latter’s master, to the windlass, where he was 


pelted with glass-bottles, then scourged round the decks, . 


and at last shot throughthe head. The miscreant Low, 
who was wont totorture and destroy his prisoners, hav- 
ing discovered that a captain had thrown a bag overboard 
which contained 11,600 moidores, ordered his lips to be 
cut off and broiled before his face, and afterwards mur- 
dered him and all his crew, consisting of thirty-two per- 
sons; and on another occasion, having taken a couple ot 
small craft, he caused one master’s body to be ripped up, 
and his entrail’s torn out,-while the other was compelled 
to eat his own ears with pepper and salt. 


Such deplorable and monstrous outrages excited uni- 
versal indignation ; but notwithstanding the severe ex- 
amp!es which were made, the piratical depredations were 
not terminated till many men-of-war had been commis- 


sioned expressly to put them down. One of the last 


irates of those pt was Captain Gow, or Goffe, or 
mith, for he bore all those names, who was remarkable 


for his infatuation in anchoring ina British port to refit, 


and whose story has given rise to an interesting novel by 
Sir Walter Scott. An atrocious massacre put him in 
possession of the Revenge, a fine ship bearing twenty 
large guns and six smaller ; and after a_ predatory cruise 
he resolved to run for the Orkney Islands, where he was 
engaged in marriage to a young Jady of respectable con- 
nexions, for love had entered that breast where mercy 
never gained admittance. In pursuance of this fatal and 


foolish step, he brought up under the lee of a small | 


island near Cariston, in January, 1725, blindly confident 
either that he should evade suspicion, or, if the country 
were alarmed, that he could easily escape before a man- 
of.war could be sent to attack him. Here some of the 
most trusty of their men went on shore to purchase 
necessaries and. refreshments, for which punctual pay- 
ments were made, while the captain pursued his court- 
ship, and a day was appointed for the marriage. 


With the exception of occasional insolence and ex- 
travagance, the pirates behaved xo well, that the inhabi- 
tants attended the parties which they gave, and if suspi- 
cions were roused, they slumbered again. But the very 
day before the nuptials were to take place, one of the 
forced ncn made his escape from the ship, and getting 
into Kirkwall, the chief town of the Orkneys, he made a 
full disclosure of the circumstances, and he was followed 
by eight or ten others. Gow, finding himself discovered, 
resolved to plunder some of the houses and ** shove off ;” 
wherefore landing his banditti, he exhibited them in their 
trne colours of villainy and brutality, till the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, when the Revenge, casting the wrong way, ran 
directly ashore on the Calf of Eda. This proved their 
inevitable destruction, as Gow himself observed to the 
rest by crying out ina terrifying manner, “ Weare all 
dead men !” Still, as they were well armed and desperate, 
it required both courage and address to secure them, 
qualities amply possessed by Mr. Fea,a patriotic resi 
dent of the island of Eda, whose skilful stratagems were 
effectual in making the whole crew prisoners. They 
were forwarded to London by the Greyhound frigate, and 
brought to trial onthe 20th of May, 1725. Gow con- 


ducted himself with great audacity, and refused to plead 
for which the judge ordered that his thumbs should be 
squeezed together with double whipcord by the execu- 
tioner and his assistant till it broke, which was _ repeated 
several times and endured with great hardihood. But as 
he still continued in obstinate refusal, the court ordered 
that heshould be pressed to death. The following day, 
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which, though short-lived, we may take occasion to re- 


on seeing the awful preparations for carrying the sen- | 


tence into effect, the stern pirate’s resolution failed him, 
and he earnestly implored omer to plead. This being 
granted, he was tried. condemned, and executed, together 
with most of his crew. | 
Sir Walter Scott informs us, that the lady whose affec- 
tions Gow had engaged went up to London to see him 
before his death, and that, arriving too late, she had the 
courage to request a sight of the body, when, by touching 
the hand of the corpse, she formally resumed the troth- 
plight which she had bestowed. Without going through 
this ceremony, she could not according to the superstition 
of the country, have escaped a visit from the ghost of her 
departed lover, in the event of her bestowing upon any 
living suitor the faith which she had plighted to the dead. 
‘Lhe same author also relates that Mr. Fea, the spirited 
individual by whose exertions Gow’s career of iniquity 
was cut short, was so far from receiving any reward from 
Government, that he could not obtain even countenance 
enough to protect him from a variety of sham suits raised 
— him by Newgate solicitors, who acted in the name 
of the pirates ; and the several expenses, vexatious pro- 
secutions, and other legal consequences, in_ which his 
gallantry involved him, utterly ruined his fortune and 
his family ; making his memory a notable example to all 
who shall in future take pirates on their own authority. 
Meantime the rovers were hunted down in all parts, 
till they were ultimately exterminated; and thencefor- 
ward, for nearly a century, the West Indies were clear of 
irates asa body. But the recent change of connexion 
peice Spain and her colonies brought forward a system 
of depredation not unlike that of the Marooners; and 


vert to, On account of the gallantry displayed in its anni- 

hilation. 
ORIGINAL. 

THE STRANGER. 


In earlier days of happy youth, 
Ere those fond hopes had flown 
Which clustered first around my. heart 
And gave my feelings tone 
Ah! oft have I, with dear delight, 
The social party joined :-— 
With kindred dear—-with those I love 
And with my loveliest one! 3 


But since I’ve roamed o’er this wide world 

Away from triends and home—- 

I’ve wandered far by sea and land 
All desolate and lone :— 

Away from childhood’s fondest scenes 
From all I once have known :— 

From kindred dear-.-from those 1 love, 
And from my loveliest one! 


Midst busiest scenes of bustling life 
Where all were gay, I’ve gone— 

In mis’ry’s dome, | too have been, 
W here pleasure was unknown ; 

But midst them all I’ve ever felt 
That I was still alone, 

Away from friends---from those I love, 
And from my loveliest one! 


Ah! esi when mem’ry softly tells 

_ Of joys 1 once have known-- 
Of which I once enjoyed 

hich have forever flown; 
Tho’ thousands should around me crowd, 
I still would feel—alone ; | 

Far, far, from those I fondly love, . 

_ And from my loveliest one! *. 


Goods of life—The greatest pleasure of lite is love; 
the greatest treasure is contentment, the greatest pos- 
session is health; the greatest ease is sleep; and the 


THE STRANGER“ LITERARY ANECDOTE. 


Woman’s Hanp.—There is scarcely in the whole 
scope of our enjoyment—it is a bold, bold assertion, 
but, oh, how true!—~a sensation more delightful than 
that arising from the warm touch of a woman’s hand. 
Its very delicacy and weakness, as it glides into a 
more strong and manly grasp,is a fit emblem 
of the just confidence the heart is so desirous to be. 
stow upon its destined protector. And whilst the 
nerves thrill over the soft fingers and the electricity of 
passion is firing every vein—whilst a spirit richer and 
more refined than thought itself, flutters in the bosom 
—how the heart seems striving to expand itselt into 
that unutterable ecstacy of being, so seldom felt—so 
impossible to be deseribed. 
eader, if like myself, thou has slipt over the ma- 
tureage of yg # invoke, I pray thee, the aid of me- 
mory,and let her recall in moonlight fitfulness, the 
scenes of thy courtship—thy April mornings of hope 
and fear—ot love, joy and passion. Let those visions 
of bliss again rise in shadowy review, like the spring- 
ing afresh of a rainbow fountain—thou wilt own that 
whether amidst the luxuries of art, screened by a friend- 


chandelier, or in the solitude of nature’s untimed mag- 
nificence——whether lulled by the subduing serenity of 
asummer’s eve, or revelling in the babel voices of the 
merry sleigh bells—if thou couldst but win the confi- 
dence of her thou lovedst, so seemingly unconscious 


her timid d in thine, thy thoughts were flooded 
with delight—thy very bosom glowed with a generous 
rapture. Oh! how thou then swore to my heart of 
hearts (a more holy, more pure, than that of the altar) 
to protect, to comfort her—to minister to her joys, to 
be her guard, her guide, her all in all? It thou didst 
not, thou wert no lover. | 

Perchance with the soft reminiscence of stolen 
glances, (the first effect of unpledged love) timid 


| speeches and ardent vows, comes the withering 


thought of faith broken, looks estranged, and vows 

forgotten—the cold countenance, the haughty answer, 

the disdainful smile. Alas! memory is too faithful a 

witness; and when called to bear testimony to the 

dearest pleasures of “* Lang Syne,” dare even there be 

cross examined. 3 


LITERARY ANEDOTE. 


An o'd gentleman (who attended more to learning 
his son the methods of accumulating riches than 
kncwledge,) lived some time since in a town in one 
of the eastern states, By application and industry, he 
had amassed a property of about 20,000 dollars ; and 
although not able to read or write, he never hired a 
clcrk, but always had been in the habit of keeping his 
own books. 

For this purpose he had invented some new char- 
acters; they were formed as nearly similar to the shape 
ot the article sold as the nature of the circumstances 
would admit. One day a customer of his called on 
him, for the purpose of settling his accounts. The 
book of hieroglyphics was handed down, and our 
merchant commenced, with “such a time a gallon of 
rum,and such a time a pound of tea—such a time a 
gallon of molasses, and such a time a cheese.” “Stop 
there,” says the customer, “] have never had a cheese 
~:5 nor any other person, I make my own cheese.” 
“Y ou certainly must have had it,” said the merchant, 
“it isdown in my book.” The other denied ever 
buying an article of that kind. After a sufficient num- 
ber of pros and cons, upon recollection, he informed 
him, he believed he had purchased a grindstone about 
that time,—" ’Tis the very thing said the merchant, 


dle.” 


greatest medicine is a true friend. 


ae I must have forgotten to put the hole in the mid- 


ly shade from the too strict scrutiny of the brilliant - 


it had ie ma her maidenly keeping, she would trust 
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CANAL LOCKS AT MANAYUNK=“HEAD OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 


Canal Locks at Manayunk, Pa. 

The opposite plate gives a view of the locks of the 
Schuylkill canal, at the village of Manayunk, about 
seven miles from Philadelphia. This canal commences 
at Fair Mount, where a substantial dam has been 
thrown across the river, for the purpose of raising the 
water, to feed the extensive water works of the city 
corporation. At the dam, on the western side of the 
river, there are outlet locks,to admit freight boats 
down to any of the wharves below, and to carry them 
up, on their return trip to the west. Fromtheselocks 
the canal is carried upthe Schuylkill, along the course 
of the river onthe western shore, to a point opposite 
the lower end of Manayunk, where it crosses over 
and enters the locks sketched in the engraving, at 

_ which place, properly speaking, the Schuyl/kill canal 
may be said to begin, as it is here that the canal first 


diverges from the river, and where the first digging 
was required. ‘These locks, three in number, are of 


the most substantial character, and reflect great credit 
on the contracturs by whom they were erected. 

From the locks the canal passes up near the edge 
of the river, and through the village, to Flat Rock, 
two miles above, where there is a dam across the 
river, and an outlet lock, through which boats again 
pass into the Schuylkif. Along this distance the river 
is shallow, with a rocky bed, presenting an insupera- 
ble obstacle to navigation, and of course rendering the 

__ canal indispensably necessary to the preservation of 

a connected chain of water communication between 
Philadelphia and Reading. a 

The town of Manayunk, which has sprung up 
since the construction of the Schuylkill canal,deserves 
to be noticed in connection with that important work. 
It is now a lively and flourishing village, with a 
population of upwards of 3500 souls, most of whom 
are engaged in the manufacturing business. The ca- 
nal supplies an immense water power, and mills of 
various kinds have been erected on its banks. In all, 
the number of mills and manufacturing establish- 
ments on the canal, between the locks at Manayunk 
and Flat Rock, is eighteen, comprising cloth mills, 
cotton check mills, paper mills, a mill for manufactur. 
ing binder’s boards, a drug mill, a saw grinding mill, 
woolen and flour mills, and a rolling and slitting 
mill, each of which does a large amount of business. 
At one of the cloth mills, upwards of 7000 yards of 
goods are manufactured per day, and one of the flour 
mills turns out daily upwards of two hundred barrels 
of flour. The capital invested in these mills is very 
large, and the number of hands to whom they give 
employment, is not much short of 2000, the greater 
portion of whom are females. | 

Besides these mills there are others, principally grist 
mills, on Rocky and Wissahiccon creeks, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Manayunk. 

Manayunk contains a number of well-built dwel- 
lings, two or three hotels, and several very handsome 
churches. The leading hotel is that kept by Mr. 
Alexander Quinton, and it is as well kept, 
any tavern in the state. This house is the popular 
place of resort for visitors from Philadelphia, and al- 
most every thing in the way of refreshment, can 
be obtained at a moment’s notice. Mr. Quinton is an 
attentive and obliging Jandlord, held in high esteem by 
those who frequent his house. Attached to the hotel 
there is a very fine garden, the best in the town, upon 
which much labour and expense have been bestowed. 
Its beautiful flowers and plants, and neatly arranged 
walks, never fail to interest and delight the stranger. 

The handsomest church in the village is that lately 
erected tor the Episcopal congregation, from a design 
furnished by Andrew Young, Esq. architect. It 
is a beautiful edifice, built in the Gothic style, and is 
an honor to the town. The Presbyterians have lately 


rhaps, 


| 
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erected a new church, which is now nearly finished, 
Besides these there isa Dutch Reformed, a Methodist 
and a Roman Catholic church, the latter having a very 
large worshipping congregation. ‘There are also a 
number of Primitive Methodists in the town, but they 
are now without a public church. 

From the centre of Manayunk a cane has been 
thrown across the Schuylkill. It was built by sub- 
scription, and pays about 8 per cent. on the invest- 
ment. ‘There is also a bridge at Flat Rock above, 
and another at the Falls, below. A Macadamised 
turnpike, commencing at the Ridge road, about a mile 
below the town, and extending to Flat Rock bridge, 
passes through the village. This road pays about six 
percent. ‘The rail-road from Philadelphia to Norris- 
town also passes through Manayunk, so that there are 
but few towns in the state that possess more advan- 
tages as thoroughfares, and in the way ot good turn- 
pikes, canals and rail-roads. 

Manayunk has within her reach every facility for 
becoming an extensive manufacturing town, and with 
a sate population, embracing many individuals 
distinguished for liberality, skill and enterprise, she 
cannot fail speedily to acquire an important influence 
in Philadelphia county. 

Head of the Pennsylvania Canal, at Easton. 


The head of the Delaware division of the Pennsyl- 
vania—a view of which we have caused to be engrav- 
ed from a drawing by Breten—is at Easton, a thriving 
town, beautifully situated on the Delaware river, near 
the mouth of the Lehigh. A dam has been construct 
ed at this point, over which a large body of water is 
constantly passing. ‘The scenery near this place, and 
especially on the Lehigh, is of a varied, romantic and 
imposing character, and annually attracts a large 
number of visiters from Philadelphia and other places. 
The town of Easton is regularly laid out, and con- 
tains an active and enterprising population. ‘The Vela- 
ware, Morris and Lehigh canals unite here, and give 
a great impetus to the business of the town. 


The act, under the authority of which the Delaware 
division of the Pennsylvania canals has been con. 
structed, was passed on the 9th of April, 1827. ‘The 
first survey and examination of the route was com- 
menced at Easton, on the 11th of July following; 
and at a mecting of the board of canal commission- 
ers, held in Philadelphia, on the 10th of September, 
a portion of the line, extending from Bristol to Tay- 
lorsville, of abont 18 miles, was directed to be finall 
located and put under contract. This was let on the 
13th of October following; and the first estimate for 
work done was paid on the 15th of December, 1827. 

The length of the whole line, commencing at the 
south east angle of the pier, immediately below, and 
connected with the tide lock at Bristol, to the northern 
abutment of the feeder dam across the mouth of the 
Lehigh, at Easton, as measured on the towing path 
bank, is fifty-nine miles and sixty perches. 

The width of the canal, at top-water line, is forty 
feet ; the depth of. water, five feet; and the width, at 
bottom, twenty-five feet. 


The lift locks are 11 feet wide and 95 feet long, « 


clear, in the chamber, constructed of good substantia! 
rubble masonry, laid in hydraulic cement, on timber 
bottoms, double planked, with longitudinal sills below 
water line, into which upright posts are inserted ; 
these are bevelled and tapered, and project about halt 
an inch in front of the masonry; a facing of plank is 
spiked to them, and the interstice filled with a grouting 
of hydraulic cement. 


King and wes de patent cast iron paddle gates 
have been adopted. 
The tide lock at Bristol is 22 feet wide and 100 long 
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14 feet above low water mark in the Delaware, which 


- feeder dam, is 22 feet in width, 100 feet long and con- 


mainder of rubble work; the whole laid in hydraulic 
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and calculated fora rise of 4.75 feet tide above the 
level of five feet water in the basin. 

The guard lock at New Hope is 18 feet wide and of 
sirndlar length with the lift locks. {t communicates 
with the river at the head of Wells’ falls, and 1s cal- 
culated to secure the canal aguinst a freshet or rise of 


was ascertained during the lowest stage of water in 
the present season to be 2.17 feet above the bottom of 
the canal at the guard lock. 

The guard lock at Easton, immediately below the 


structed so as to secure the canal against a rise of 10 
feet water over the comb of the dam. 

The outlet lock,connected with the feeder dam across 
the Lehigh, and communicating with the river Dela- 
ware, is 22 feet wide and 100 feet long. ‘The bottom 
of the lock is 16.2 feet below top water line of the 
canal,and 4.33 feet below extreme low water in the 
river. The gates rise 22.17 feet above extreme low 
water. 

The feeder dam across the Lehigh is 317 feet long, 
measured on the comb between the abutments; it is 
built of crib work, filled with stone, covered with 
fiatted poles and gravelled. ‘The abutments are of 
strong rubbie masonry laid in hydraulic cement. ‘The 
comb of the dam is raised to the same height with 
the top water line of the canal, and is 11.87 feet above 
low water mark in the river, immediately below the 
dam. ‘The whole lockage on the line is 165.05 feet, 
from which if 3 teet be deducted, will give the differ- 
ence of the level between the top water line of canal 
at Easton, and mean or middle tide at Bristol. 

‘The abutments and 
rubble masonry, laid in hydraulic cement ; the super. 
structure is of wood; the trunks are 21 feet wide in 
the clear at top, 20 at bottom, and 5 feet deep, with 
sluice gates in the sides, and a towing path bridge con- 
nected with the superstructure. 

The ring-stones of the culverts are cut; the re- 


cement. 

‘T'he waste wiers are of wood, with protections of 
masonry where it was thought necessary. ‘Two gain 
gates are placed across the canal, both connected wit 
waste wiers; one of them a short distance below 
Easton, the other below New Hope. 

The abutments of the bridges are of dry masonry ; 
the superstructure is a single span ot wood work of 
50 feet in length, supported by king posts and braces. 

The basin at Bristol covers five and a half acres of 
sround, and is enclosed on two sides by a pier faced 
with timber and filled with earth. The pier on the 
south east side, extending from the steam boat wharf 
to the out let of the tide lock, is 500 feet long, 40 feet 
wide on the top, and raised 9.75 feet above common 
low tide: that on the south west side, including the 
length of the tide lock, and extending to the foot of 


lift lock No. 1, is 1089 feet long, 20 feet wide on the | 


top, and raised to a correspondent height. 

The cost of the Delaware canal may be stated, in 
round numbers, at $1,500,000. _ 

The Lehigh canal terminates in the pool at the head 
of the Delaware canal at Easton. It extends to 
Mauch Chunk, a distance of 4 miles, from which 
point the Lehigh coal company are now carrying up 
their improvements to the mouth of Wright creek, a 
distance of 26 miles, where it is to connect with the 
Susquehanna, by a canal to Berwick, 26 miles long, 
and a rail-road to Wilksbarre, 14 miles. The Lehig 
canal is one of the most substantial works of the kind 
in the country. | 

If you cannot inspire a woman with love for you, fill 

her above the brim with love of herself ;—and all that 


iers of the aqueducts are of |-d 


runs over will be your’s. 


YVHRENOLOGY, 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


PHRENOLOGY, 


Its consistency with Christianity, 


There is no obstacle to the success of Phrenology 
so formidable and difficult to overcome, as the deep. 
rooted, but honest prejudices of the Christian com- 
munity. ‘The objections started by these adversaries 
of phrenology, though often demonstrated to be fu- 
tile and without foundation, are incessantly repeated 
by those who have never seen their refutation, and 
urged with a zeal and pertinacity, as though the sub. 
version of their cherished systems of religion, was 
identified with its success. 


Their most common, but least tenable objections 


to it are—Ist, that it militates against the doctrine 
of free-agency, and, consequently, destroys all moral 
and religious accountability. 2nd, that materialism 
with its anti-christian and pernicious tendencies, wil! 
follow as corollaries, and be established upon the ru- 
ins of their religion. 

Now I am bold to affirm, and shall attempt pre- 
sently to show that neith@ the one, nor the other of 
those lamentable results, are involved in the triumph 
of Phrenology, but, on the contrary, that it will ulti. 
mately prove a powerful argument in favor of Chris- 
tianity, and so far from tending to its subversion, wil! 
become a mighty engine in the hands of its ministers, 
in vindicating its claims to the confidence of mankind, 
and in paving the way to its universal reception. 

It is said that Phrenology establishes materia'ism, 
Ly maintaining that the manifestation of the intellect, 
epends upon a material organ. Before we set out, 
let us define the term materialism. There was a set 
of materialists in ancient times, wha attributed all the 


wonderful phenomena of the mind, the admirable or- 


der in the movements and operations of the whole 


system of nature, to a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 


If there be any who consider Phrenology obnoxious 
to the imputation of this species of materialism,—to 
these I have noihing to say; for they have either not 
investigated the science which they boldly, but ignor- 
antly denounce, or they are wotully deficient in the 
faculty of “comparison,” which ne cognizance of 
the “agreement or disagreement of things.’ 


But there is another class of materialists who admit 
a Creator of the Universe, but deny the two-fold na- 


ture of man, and suppose that the body is en-. 


dowed with a subtle and pecuhar essence, which is 
the cause of those vibratory, and other mechanical 
movements, which give rise to the phenomena of the 
intellect, muscular motion, &e. &c. resume it 1s 
this latter species of materialism with whicl: Phrenol- 
ogy is reproached. But I positively deny that any 
such doctrine as this is countenanced by Phrenology. 
It goes no further towards the establishment of ma- 
terialism, than the ancient system which has been 
maintained by all enlightened physiologists sinee the 
days of Democritus, that the intellect as a whole, de- 
pends upon matter for its manifestation. | 


Phrenologists having investigated, and more inti- 
mately examined the cerebral struetiure, have gone a 
step further, and maintain that for each propensity and 
faculty, there is provided by nature a distinct organ. 
Now I would appeal to common sense, whether this 
latter system, by merely admitting a plurality of or- 
gans, s#vors more of materialism, than the ancient, 
which reeognized but a single one for all mental oper- 
ations. The accusation is without the shadow of a 
foundation, or plausible defence. 

“The expression organ,” as Spurzheim has clearly 
expressed it, “designates an instrument, by means ol 
which some faculty proclaims itself; the muscles, for 
example, are the organs of motion; but they are not 
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PHRENOLOGY, 


‘he meving power—the eyes are the organs of sight, 
but they are not the faculty of seeing.” So far as we 
can perceive, it is a universal design of the Almighty, 
10 bring about certain ends by certain means, in ac- 
cordance with which, he has seen fit to appoint cer- 
tain organs, the media by which our faculties might 
manifest themselves; and again, other organs of com- 
munication with the external world, as the eyes, ears, 
&c. So far from contending that the organs are the 
causes of the faculties, it is supposed, that in this our 


imperfect state of existence, they limit and circum. 


scribe the power of the intellect—and that when this 
superior portion shall have been liberated from the 
thraldom of matter, and has free scope, it will mani- 
fest its powers with greater vigor and alacrity; or to 
speak more propesty. “we shail see clearly, whereas 
now we see through a glass darkly.” Phrenology goes 
still farther, and maintains, that different individuals, 
have different developements of the particular cere- 
bral organs; and from often repeated experiments and 
observations, it has been established, with almost the 
certainty of a mathematical axiom—that the vigor in 
the manifestation of a faculty or propensity, is in the 
ratio of the comparative developement of its corres- 
ponding organ. This proposition will solve a vast 
number of metaphysical problems; it will account for 


those prodigies, who have, from time to time, arisen 


on the theatre of the world, and amazed mankind by 
the manifestation of tremendous intellectual force and 
energy, which was employed either to the detriment 
or well being of their race, in om poser as their facul- 
ties were perverted, or exercised according to nature. 
It will account for that capability in individuals, of 
excelling in a particular branch of literature, or the 
arts, and at the same time, their utter inability to at- 
tain even to a mediocity of standing in another branch. 
Who will contend now, that Napoleon could have 
composed the romance of Childe Harold? or that 


Byron could have rivalled Napoleon in arms? that 


Malesherbes, with his noble cerebral conformation 
could have perpetrated the crimes of Robespierre and 
Marat? or Cato those of Nero and Calligula? Who 
can now doubt that the organs of causality and com- 
parison, were conspicuous in Bacon and Locke? that 
of tune in Handel and Mozart? of coloring in David 
and Titian, and of calculation in Pascal, who wrote 
a treatise on Conic Sections of the age of twelve? 
or that those of conscientiousness and benevolence 
were prominent in the philanthropist Wilberforce ? 
For the advancement of such opinions as these, 
Phrenology has been accused of leaning towards fa. 
talism. Now, we do not pretend to say that the large 
development of an organ, leads irresistibly to the com- 
mission of acts to which it has an affinity ; but that 
when an organ, destruc iveness for instance, is inor- 
dinately developed in an individual, a more vigorous 
exertion of the faculties which go to counteract this 
propensity is required, than would otherwise be ne- 
cessary. This is as far as Phrenology goes, and so 
far it is singularily fortified by the writings of St. Paul 
and other apostles, and by the Saviour himself, who, 
im numerous passages, has given us to understand, 


that in accordance with the present constitution of 


nature, and order of events, mankind should be differ- 
eutly endowed not only as it regards their physical 
and intellectual capacities, but also with respect to 
their propensities and inclinations towards a rectitude 
or obliquity of conduct. The Saviour, in speaking of 
the diversities of gifts, has said “that unto whom 
much shall be given—much shall be required.” He 
has told us also the parable of “the Lord, who was 
about travelling into a far countrv, and who, before 
starting, gave his servants a number of talents—to 
one five, to another three, and to another one.” 
When the Lord of these servants returned, he de- 
manded interest of each in proportion to the magni- 
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tude of the sum with which he had been entrusted. 
St. Paul speaks plainly and boldly of the different de- 

rees in which we are at present endowed. “When 

ebecca had conceived, it was said unto her (the 
children being not yet born, neither having done any 
good or evil, that the purpose of God, according to 
election might stand, not of works, but of him that 
calleth) the elder shall serve the younger; as it is 
written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated.” “Whatshall wesay then? Is there unright- 
eousness with God? God torbid—for he saith to Mo- 
vs “T will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, 
and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion.” ‘To those who asked the question, 
“Why doth he yet find fault?” St. Paul answered, 
“Nay, but O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed, say unto him that 
formed it, why hast thou made me thus? Hath not 
the potter power over the clay, to make one vessel un- 
to honor and another unto dishonor?” And in ano- 
ther place—“Judge a. the time, until the 
Lord come, who both will bring to light, the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the coun- 
sels of the hearts.” Again speaking of pride and self- 
conceit—“Be not puffed up one against another; for 
who maketh thee to differ from another? and what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? 1 might quote 
passages to an indefinite length, all going to establish 
the point which is contended for, but I presume 
enough have been given, to satisfy any candid mind, 
that Phrenology, so far from opposing, or coming in 
collision with the tenets of the Christian church, by 
countenancing obnoxious and heterodox opinfons, is 
in admirable unison with christianity, and one of the 
most powerful and effective arguments which have 
ever been adduced in its support. Being intimately 
convinced of the truth of the science, and thoroughly 
persuaded that it is ultimately destined to exercise an 
all-pervading influence over the whole circle of hu. 
man relations, it requires great forbearance to look 
idly on, and see its principles misunderstood, its ten- 
dencies deprecated, the science generally traduced and 
villified, and this too, by individuals palpably ignorant 
of the system which they denounce, and who proba- 
bly never read a treatise on the subject of either 
Phrenology or Physiology. It is a remarkable fact, 
that not a single article has yet (to my knowledge) 
appeared in opposition to Phrenology, which bears 
the least semblance of liberality, or of candid investi- | 
gation. It has been attacked by “vague surmise and 
eneral abuse”’—and certain pernicious tendencies 
have been attributed to it, which can find no pallia- 
tion or excuse, but in the total ignorance of its 
revilers, 


None other than: the Baconian method of philoso. 
phising has been allowed in Phrenological investiga- 
tions. ‘The discoveries which have resulted, have not 
been moulded to suit any preconceived theory or opin- 
ion. The splendid system which has been evolved, 
is the offspring of patient investigation, unweaiied ex- 
ertion, and above all, of legitimate induction. A. 


An ’orrid bad un !—A few days since, a Jonathan 
from the country, who had taken lodgings at the Ame- 
rican house, Boston, was somewhat surprised when he 
came to the dinner table to see there was nothing on 
it! “What will you have?” asked the waiter, Jona- 
than stared about him—“I dun know.” “ Would 
you like a bill of the fare, sir?” “Thank ye, I dont 
care if Ido take a small piece.”"— Dunstable Tel. 


_ Genuine Butt.—An Irish gentleman at cards hav- 
ing, on inspection, found the pool deficient, exclaimed, 
“Here’s a shilling short, who put it in ?” 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE GONDOLIER. 


A Legend of Venice in the days of the Doges—writ- 


ten at the request of a young lady. 

The sun had sunk with golden glow, 
The dark Ionian waves below, 
And on the Grecian hills alone, 
The last ray of his radiance shone, 
While on Italia’s western scene, 
Glittered in gold the groves of green, 
And every object lit with light, 
Seem’d smiling at the approach of night. 
The moon is up, and each tall tower 

Is glittering with her brilliancy, 
And glowing in the silvery shower, 

Lies the lone cy of the sea, 
Like Venus risen from the waters, 
And loveliest of old Ocean’s daughters. 


Upon his sumptuous couch in sleep, 
The mighty Doge of Venice lies, 
And not an eye awakes to weep, 
Save her who in the garden sighs, 
And save the Gondolier, whose song 
Is heard the shadowy waves along. 
Fair Juliet, the proud Doge’s daughter, 
Is gazing o’er the wavy water, 
To catch a glimpse with her dark eyes, 
Of one tor whom her bosom sighs— 
Her tall and graceful form, reclines 
Within a grove o’ergrown with vines— 
Her lovely head of angel mould, 
From which her hair like grapes of gold, 
Hung clust’ring—rested on a bed, 
O’er which the rose’s perfume shed ; 
Around her neck of snow 
The glowing ringlets of her hair, 
Waved darkly on the ambient air, 
That fan’d her burning bbow— 
Her rich red lips, but half revealed 
The ivory they too oft conceal’d 
Within a mouth, as fair as given 
To angels, in the halls of Heaven. 


Hark ! o’er the moonlight waters, glide 
The notes of some gay Gondolier— 

She starts—her lips are parted wide, 
And bent her list’ning ear— 

Her swan-like neck inclines—her eye 

Lightens with anxious exstacy, 

To catch a glimpse of him, or hear 

The glad song of her Gondolier. 


“Tis he, ’tis he!’’ she softly cries, 

And strains aie her sprightly eyes— 

“Tis he, ’tis he! for now I mark 

His noble form upon that bark— 

He comes, the noble and the brave, 

His Juliet from despair to save— 

To snatch me from the dark decree, 

The doge hath given that I shall be 

Wedded to wealth and ugly age— 

The gray French Count de Vallampage— 

Even now yon palace walls, are deck’d 
With trophies for the bridal hour, 


And should my hopes this night be wreck’d, 


I am within his power.” 


She ceased—and at the garden pier 
The Gondola was moored, and he, 
The gay and giddy Gondolier, 
Betore her bowed his knee, 
And took her small white hand, and press’d 
It trembling to his beating breast 
And thus, in eloquence, address” 


THE GONDOLIER. 


The frighten’d fair— 
“Dost thou still hold thy vow sincere, 
As when I last beheld thee here— 
Dost thou still love? Ah, canst thou dare 
In thy Leander’s home, to share 
This heart, that from thee knows no rest, 
This heart that beats to make thee blest ? 
And canst thou, Juliet, leave those walls 
Where grandeur care beguiles ? 
Canst thou give up yon banquet halls, 
Where many a courtier smiles? 
Canst thou the scenes of youth forsake, 
And from this earthly Eden break, 
My fate to share ? | 
Ah, canst thou all thy hopes resign, 
And say thou wilt be nought but mine? 
Fame, fortune, all canst thou forego, - 
And share with me my weal of woe ? 
Remember, Juliet, what a fate 
Must on our evil steps await, 
Should thy proud sire our flight pursue— 
Death, death upon the rack were mine, © 
And thou, perhaps, wert doom’d to view, 
Or know the same fate thine— 


_ ?T were death alone to see thee bleed, 


And double death if mine the deed.” 


The noble Juliet’s dark eye fired, | 
And as she gazed, she thus enquired 
“And dost thou then to fear resign 
The hand and heart I freely gave? 
I thought it was as true as mine— 
I thought it was as brave— 
Thou askest if 1 could torsooth, 
Give . the banquet halls of youth— 
If I still love—if 1 can dare 
Leander’s home and heart to share? 
Ay, for thy sake, I can yield all, 


_ My palace home, my banquet hall, 


My father’s smile, my mother’s kiss, 

And all the charms a world like this, 
To me can give— 

*T were sweeter in your humble home 

To dwell, than in yon halls to roam— 

*T were sweeter far, to be thy slave, 

And even my father’s vengeance brave, 
Than doom’d to live ee 

The bride ot him, the Doge hath said 

Ere three suns set that I shall wed— 

Ay, sooner than these charms shall fill 

The arms of age against my will, 

And sooner far, than I should prove 

The wife of him I cannot love, 

I would with thee, in some lone cell, 

In penury a long life dwell, 

Or tollow thee where’er thy haste 

Might lead me—o’er the world’s dark waste ; 

But thou wouldst now, through fear, resign 

The heart which still is truly thine, - 

And I to age, must sacrifice 

The charms, alas, you cannot sae 

Oh better far, that I were dead, 

Than thus the man I hate to wed.” 


She ceased and wept, and as she press’d 
Her fair hand to her beating breast, 
The graceful Gondolier 
Rush’d forward, and in transport sweet, 
“Behold,” he said, “even at thy feet, 
By yonder moon I swear, 
Nor fear nor vengeance, e’er can be 
A barrier to my love for thee— 
Not all the power the earth e’er gave, 
Can bid me feel myself a slave— 
I bow before no throne, 
Save that of beauty, and this hour, 
I swear allegiance to no power, 
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Save but thy charms alone— 
Oh let me swear by thy bright eyes, 
There is no man on earth, may prize 
Thy charms so highly as may he 
Who bows before thee now the knee— 
Then say not that thy Gondolier 
Could yield thy love, when thou art true, 
For what have | from man to fear, 
who am feared thousands too, 
The name of coward who approves? 
There’s nought that man so much abhors, 
Sooner he’d brave a thousand wars, 
Than be thus called by her he loves.” 


“F orgive me,” cried the blushing maid— 

“Forgive the unworthy words thus spoken, 
And take this ring, and be it said, 

’T is faithful love’s eternal token.” 
From her fair hand, the Gondolier _ 
Received the pledge of love sincere, 

And softly said—“Now let us fly— 
The moon is up in heaven high— 

The city’s still, no busy hum 

From the Rialto, now doth come— 
Now let us fly where pow’r nor pride 
Can snatch thee, Juliet, from my side.” 


“The moon is bright, 

But not to-night,” 
The trembling girl in transport cried ; 
“But when to-morrow eve, the moon 
Shall just have gain’d in Lleaven her noon, 
Beneath my lattice moor thy sail, 
And fear not that my heart may fail.” 


Leander heard the sweet command, 
And grea the much loved maiden’s hand— 
hen ashe flew, 
The wild apigu, 
Was oft and oft repeated o’er, 
Till each could hear the sound no more, 
And now fair Juliet’s footsteps, falls 
Softly within the palace halls— 
Unheeded to her couch she steals, 
And slumber soon her eyelids seals. 


The day hath broke o’er land and sea, — 

And Venice’s towers are glittering bright, 
~ The Doge is up, and fullof glee, _ 

For ere the sun, shall sink in night _ 
Three times, his child, his hope and pride, 
Shall be de Vallampage’s bride— 

The golden gifts are Juliet’s now, 

And georgeous gowns of texture rare, 
And diamonds for her noble brow, 

And precidus pearls to grace her hair; 
But these cannot her heart engage, 

Or win her to the arms of age— 
Gold cannot bid her heart approve, 
Nor buy the constant vow of love— 
All day she sheds the silent tear 
For him, her absent Gondolier. 


- The sun hath set—the moon is high 
In Heaven’s erial hall— 

The stars are out ee the sky, 
And sleep hath seized on all, _ 
Save him, who comes upon the tide, 
T’o claim his fair and faithful bride— 

The sweet song of the Gondolier, 
Comes softly o’er the sleeper’s ear, 
And nearer now, the love-lorn note 
Doth o’er the wavy waters float. 
Beneath her lattice now, he sings 
Of love, and hope, and fear, : 
And from her couch, fair Juliet springs, 
To greet her Gondolier. 
A moment, and the gay young bride, 
54 


Is standing by her lover’s side— 

He starts, as from an angel bright, 

For she is deck’d for marriage rite— 

Upon her brow rich diamonds shine, 
And rubies her fair neck enfold— 

Gay robes adorn her form divine— 
Her hair is hung with gold.. 


“Take, take these baubles now,” she said, 
“They tell of age and all I dread— | 
They tell of that decree, which late 
W ould bind me to the man I hate.” 
The Gondolier, with joy, received 
The vast amount of wealth she gave, 

And turned to bless her, but perecived 

In ambush, hid a lusty slave. | 
“Ha! villain, spy, what brings thee here?” 
In vengeance cried the Gondolier, 
And switt the sword leaped to his hand— 
The slave sprang forward at command, 
With wild cries of alarm, that rung 
Thro’ palace halls, and forth there sprung 
A host of guards—the Gondolier : 

But once essay’d to raise his arm, 

And bleeding on the greensward near, 
The giant slave groan’d with alarm— 
The stream of life gushed from the wound, 

And gurgled on the greedy ground— 

In vain he oft essay’d to rise— 

Death settled o’er his awful eyes. 

In haste the daring hero press’d 

The fainting Juliet to his breast, 

And swift the precious burthen bore 

Into his boat, then pushed from shore, 

And far uponthe ocean tide, 

The Gondolier went with his bride, 

And tho’ the Doge was wild with rage, 

And griev’d the Count de Vallampage. 
They never more, 

| Upon that shore, 

Beheld the daring Gondolier. 

MILFORD BARD. | 
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TRAVELLING IN IRELAND. 


By C. O’ Donoghue, late Ensign (18th) Royal Trish. 


The moment an Irishman says, ‘‘ Never fear, your ho- 
nour; Ill engage !” depend upon it there is every reason 
to tremble, every prospect that his engagement wil! 
be broken; and that the vociferations of confidence—in- 
variably in an inverse ratio to even perhaps his expecta- 
tions of ultimate success in the object on hand, whatever 
it may be—always increase till the obvious impossibility 
of accomplishing the desired end stares him,and you, 
too fully in the face for further self-deception. Then he 
tries to look as much like an idiot as he can: and, scratch - 
ing his head, ejaculates. ‘* That’s too bad, now ;” just as 
if he were quite astonl at failure. His simplicity is 
the armour in which he trusteth, and he dons it when- 
ever it suits his purpose—which is always. If honest, 
his simplicity is genuine: if a rogue, ’tis so ably counter- 
feited, that it defies the detection of the common ob- 
server; and, notwithstanding his protestations, in all 
probability he does not care a fraction whether you suc- 
ceed or fail—though, perhaps he would sympathize in 

our good fortunes,and rather wish you well, through 

is constitutional good humour, than the reverse. Then 
he depends so much on fate. Onwards, blundering, slap- 
dash—headlong he rushes in the teeth of common reason, 
with the blindness of a Musselman fatalist, or the in- 
souciance of an Eastern opium-eater ;—utterly regardless 
of consequences is he in his devil-may-care-career , 
hoping, in spite of probability, that his “luck,” that 
* jewel in his dower,” will befriend him to the end. And 
if he so acts in his own affairs, will he be more circum- 
spect in those of others. If he swims with the current, 
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hoping the stream may turn with his all afloat, can it be | 
expected he will buffet the tide for you? If he starts in 
a wrong direction, he is sure to gallop like fury—’us the 
fault of his stars. He carries his stone up hill with the 
vigour of a dray-horse and pertinacity of a Sysiphus, till 
Within astride from the summit, when he wonders at its 
slipping from his grasp; and thundering into the vale 
below, he sees it sink tn gurgite vasto, while he eaclaims, 
*: To the devil I pitch all bad luck!” His bad luck is bad 
calculation ; and you, who trust to Paddy’s luck. are but 
a bad calculator too. Yet, all things considered, it is not 
unpleasant being buoyed up by hope. however contrary 
to right reason, arising from his cheerfi x confidant affir- 
mations of succeeding, instead of sinking to despair, 
which would be the case were he too joined in your dole- 
ful forebodings. Let not the stranger in Irelana, then, 
think himself safe when he is requested to * never fear, 
your honour,” nor put implicit faith in promises coupled 
with “I'll engage.” Even when Paddy despairs of ac- 
complishing your purpose, so sweet has been the delu- 
sion of hope in his own mind, that he cannot for the life 
of him find it in his heart to destroy them in yours by 
telling youso. Atthe end hecan always shift the re- 
<a from his shoulders by laying the fault on 
luck. 


A two months’ leave of absence—the first I had re- 
ceived from the regiment—having expired, it was incum- 
bent on meto rejoin the head-quarters of the 18:h, or 
Royal Irish, then stationed at Fermoy ; andas we were 
commanded by Col. Gauntlet, whose name I had occa- 
sion to mention in a previous paper, as being a particular- 
ly taut hand of the old Martinet school, [ felt exceedingly 
nervous lest some untoward circumstance should occur to 
prevent My appearance at muster ; especially as my stay 
in the paternal mansion of dear old Ballybeg had been 
prolonged to the last moment by my loving mother—rest 
her sou)}!—who thought she never saw enoughof her 
darling first-born. 


Though the high road from Galway to Limerick passed 
my father’s door, no mail coach ran upon it in those un- 
sophisticated times. Almost all journeys in that part of 
ireland were made on horseback ; and therefore, accora- 
ing tu the usual mode of travelling, | took on one of my 
father’s hunters to Ennis, where | slept, from whence | 
was to procure some species of conveyance to Limerick. 
Next morning, the 24th day of December, some five or 
six-and-thirty years ago, the dawn found me on the road, 
occupying the only means of transport I could procure, 
viz.,a hired jingling jJaunting-car, drawn by a blindish, 
lamish sort of a mare, which, however, | was assured by 
the owner and driver, was one of the best in Clare county, 
and when once warm in the collar, would trot like shot. 
* Oh, Vil engage, your honour,” he said more than once, 
“we'll make out the road finely—never fear!” And, ac- 
cordingly, we ended our journey twenty minutes after 
the Cork coach, which was to have dropped me at Fer- 
moy, began its—-he of the Jingling, jaunting-car laying the 
blame as usual on his hard tortune—for he swore the 


- coach had always been at least half an hour Jater in start- 


ing till that very morning, “ bad luck to it!” 


Time, tide, and the 24th, never yet waited fora subal- 
tern: a cock-and-bull story about the lame mare, though 
she was the best in Clare county, would prove but a 
sorry * reason in writing” (when any thing went amiss in 
the regiment, we were asked by the commanding officer 
for reasons in writing); and Gauntlet’s reports to the 
Horse Guards were not waste paper. ‘Therefore, though 
but as slenderly provided with cash as an Irish country 
gentleman’s son could decently be, I was obliged to hire 
achaise and proceed: which I did without any extra- 
ordinary mishap till L arrived at Killdorrerey, one stage 
from my destination. Here the winter’s night set in; and 
my chance of getting post-horses on to Fermoy was but 
small, seeing that a Charleville chaise was standing quietly 
inthe street, while from within a gruff voice soundly 
rated mine host for not having any means of taking him 
forward to the very place | wished to go. No horses for 
one traveller--still less for two: we might join company, 
to be sure, yet still be only united in misfortune. The 
gruff voice swore roundly enough, and I sympathised 
with it: which the voice appeared to like, for it invited 
me to join it in the chaise, if animals could be_ procured. 
A pair had been kept by the landlord: but unfortunately 
one of the pair had expired of the glanders that very 
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morning, and nothing could persue its disconsolate mate 
to draw a chaise alone. ‘The idlers about the yard, of 
which in Erin there isa plentiful abundance, suggested 
divers steeds ; but one man’s horse had been carting turf 
all day, another’s had “ divil a shoe to her foot,’ and that 
of a third was averred by the owner to possess “ a quare 
sort of a wakeness about her after nightfall.” At last a 
* cowlt,” belonging toan absent neighbour, was men- 
tioned as a substitute for the defunct. This suggestion 
was like a spark to gunpowder. The colt was caught, 
harnessed, and put to with great despatch ; but who was 
to drive seemed a question in the yard: though why any 
hesitation was shewn we had yet to learn. Atthe end 
of five minutes’ whispering, however, a Joose-looking 
character swallowed a couple of glasses of whiskey, 
rolled his cottamore about his person, flourished a cudgel, 
with a rope tied to it by way of a whip, about his head, 
seized the reins, crammed his hat, such as it was, down 
over his ears, and having perched himself on the driving- 
bar, gave an encouraging “ hellups!” to. the nags: but he 
mizht as well have thus invoked spiri's from the vasty 
deep--the chaise did not stir. “ Drive on!” cried my 
companion, whom | had _ perceived by the light from the 
soi-disant hotel to be a downcast, black-looking genius, 
likea half-washed coal-porter. 

* Drive on !” was the sentiment echoed from the crowd 
in several voices and in different modes of phraseology. 
For instance: “ Can’t ye be after starting !” cried one: 
* Hit ’em, Jack,” exclaimed another: “ Baste the hide of 
the cowlt, John Carty; ’tis he has the raal go in his 
bones,”’ roared a third: “ Quit ’em both, your sow] to 
glory. Johnny!” exclaimed a fourth: “Strike him strong,” 
was the enthusiastic advice of a fifth. Accordingly, John 
Carty, as it seemed our Pheton junior was called, struck 
the old horse a thwack with the butt end of his whip, 
which I thought must have splintered three of his ribs 
at least, with about as much and no more effect than the 
Abbess of. Andouillet’s address to her mules in her 
Sentimental Journey—the smited steed would not budge. 
He whisked the lash lightly over the other’s loins : the 
cowlt, putting its head between its forelegs, kicked at 
him hke fury. But it appears that John Carty had toe 
much of a thorough-going Jehu in his composition to be 
scared by such trifles as horses’ heels, for with a “ mona- 


‘mon dioul!” he returned the colt’s compliments in style 


with his cudgel, tothe extreme gratification of the lookers- 
on. who audibly encouraged both combatants. But though 
this Interlude was choice amusement to them, and even, 
perhaps, might have been fun for Jack Carty, I was by 
no means delighted with the prospect of a capsize. Bang! 
bang! went the colt’s feet against the splinter-bar and 


front of the post-chaise—for that I did not much care; 


whack! whack ! sounded the driver’s whip handle on the 
horse’s ribs in reply—neither did that give me pain; but | 
expected plunging and bolting to follow, which would 
have upset us in a twinkling; and accordingly mentioned 
my fears to my companion. who, however, did not appear 
to be all fearful of personal accidents, as he only told me 
sit alsey.” 

To “sit aisey.” indeed, when I expected a broken neck, 
was not part of my system at all, so I tried to open the 
chaise-door. next to me; but it was as hermetically closed 
(with tenpenny nails I verily believed) as was the black- 
holein Calcutta. I cried for emancipation as vigorously 
as a Roman Catholic; I besought my friend with the 
gruff voice to try the door on his side, by which I had 
entered this unhallowed vehicle; I cursed Jack Carty 
from the very bottom of my soul, with curses both loud 
and deep: but my cries were unheeded amidst the din of 
delight that rose wildly among the idlers; my new ac- 
quaintance was obdurate ; Jack Carty was minding his 
cudgel play and shifting his shins; my imprecations 
were as froth in the tempest. The cowlt was, typical of 
my lively country, lashed into a rage by the arch-agitator, 
Jack Carty: the chaise, the constitution it wished to kick 
to pieces. How fervently and for the only time did I 
pray for an immediate repale of our union! In short, I 
was obliged, literally speaking, to grin and bear it. 

When this desperate work had continued for a couple 
of minutes,Carty suddenly altered his tactics. He ceas 
to strike; and one of the spectators, thinking him van- 
quished in the strife, exclaimed, “ By Gor, boy-o! the 
bastes have flogged you entirely.” | 


“ Divila hap’orth, you spalpeen with an ugly face!” 
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returned our driver, “Pll start yet, never fear!) 
Padreen agra, fetch mea sprig of furze out of the gap ; 
and, little ‘Thady, my blessings on you ! just row! a taste 
of red turf in a whisp of straw, and bring it hither to me. 
Vil engage, your honour, we'll go by an’by, if we have 

is emissaries performed the parts assigned; one 
bringing the branch of a furze bah. and the other ap- 
pearing with a bundle of straw; but for what purpose 
these adjuncts to his cudgel were paraded I could not 
guess. ** Now, boys,” said Carty, “ one of ye’s howld the 
head of the cowlt firm till I give the word. Are ye ready 
with the whisp 

* We are,” answered little Thady. | 

“ Give it a whisk in the wind till it ligkts. my bouchal ; 
and, Padreen, lift up the old horse’s tail, and shove the 
itand the cropper.” 

* By George, I won’t stand this !” cried I; “ these vaga- 
bonds will have us dashed to pieces. You, Carty—Carty, 
you scoundrel! don’t you hear?” 

“ do, your honour,” answered Jack: “ but engage 
we won't keep you long now, any way.” 

“Pll not pay you a farthing,” I roared ; “ I’ll break your 
head; | 
“© Ah now, sir, sit alsy, can’t you?” interrupted my com-. 
panion, in a most dissatisfied tone. 

“When I screach ‘Off.’ thrust the whisp under the cowlt’s 
belly, in God’s name!” cried Carty, and his myrmidons 
promised to obey fim. 

I endeavoured to let down the front window, which, by | 
the way. was nearly all panel, with a little square pane © 
glass at top,in order to check the driver’s hand with 
mine, but it was immovable. Padreen had the old horse’s 
tail in his left hand, the furze-bush in his right: a flicker- 
ing flame began to wreath round little Thady’s handful 
of straw; Carty again crammed his hat down on his 
brows and held his reins tight; | expected almost imme- 
diate annihilation; and the crowd was hushed in expecta- 
tion of the eventful off.” 

* Hellups!” roared Carty; it did as well as ‘off’ 
Padreen applied his prickle to the unfortunate brute’s 
crupper; little Thady’s straw blazed between the colt’s 
hind legs and with a jerk which I should have thought suf- 
ficiently violent to break five pairs of traces, we dashed 
forward into the gloom at a rate that in afew seconds left : 
the shouters of Kildurrerey far behind. It was pitch 
dark; I could scarcely distinguish the outline of our 
driver’s figure; the horses i could not see; yet on we 
rushed, swifter than did any chaise before, Carty halloo- 
ing to his steeds, whacking them with his cudgel, though 
they were already at the top of their speed, as if impa- 
tient for the moment of my murder and his suicide. I 
was in an agony of tremor; but my companion, with 
seeming satisfaction, leant back in the carriage, saying, 
** Elegantly done by dad!” 


Though our headlong career still continued, up hill, 
down hill, across ruts which ought to have shaken the 
chaise to pieces, and over stones that should have upset 
us, yet asno accident seemed to have occurred, my an- 
xiety about whole bones subsided to a degree that per-' 
mitted some conversation with my present associate; and 
I learned that he was a Mr. Malowney of the Reek, close 
to Newport, or Clew Bay, in the County Mayo, situated 
‘in that part of Europe called Connaught both by Strabo 
and Arkwright, and of which ancient kingdom the Ma- 
lowneys were princes inthe old, old time of all--or, in 
common parlance, before the flood; and further, it ap- 
peared that this Prince of Connaught, with whom I had 
the good fortune to be_ galloping at the rate of a steeple- 
chaise, was bound to Fermoy to pass the Christmas (next 
day) with his wife’s family, then and there residing: 
winding up this detail by inviting me to dine with them 
as often as I pleased, while quartered in their neighbour- 
hood. Forward we still flew with unabated speed; and 
the Prince of the Reek had scarce talked himself out of 
breath when a light twinkled before us: we rushed down 
a hill like an avalanche, dashed across a bridge, and 
found ourselves in the good town of Fermoy—to my 
surprise and delight, without fractured limbs. 


“’'Troph, tr-oph,” said Carty to his horses ;—a guttural | 
interjection which Irish nags understand as an order to 
stop,as English ones do“ wo-ho,” or “ way ;”—and as 
they had been urged at full gallop over eight Irish miles, 


their driver keeping his cudgel going all the way, as if 


he had been theashang wheat, this hint, joined to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities on his part, was taken kindly on theirs. 
We finished our course at the inn-door,and the prince 
and I jumped out midst the greetings of the crowd, 
which, as usual, lounged in the street and stable- yard. 

“Didn't I druv your honours fine?” asked Carty 
triumphantly, holding his hat in one hand and scratching 
his head with the ether, while he looked as if a larger 
donation than usual should reward his success. | 

“Finely !” cried I; “‘ I have no mind to give youa 
farthing.” 

“ Murdher! murdher! see that now!” he exclaimed ; 


“then, by the powdhers of war! there’s not another 


hoy in Ireland’s ground, barrin’ myself, would have done 
that. | 

“ Done what 

* Why, then,” returned Jack, “druv the cowlt nigh 
nine miles hether from Kildorrery, your honour, with 
a a bridle in her mouth, and the night as dark as black- 


all. 

‘* Without a bridle!” I had escaped better than I had 
even thought. 7 

* Divila hap’orth, sir,” said Carty ; ‘‘and the crather 
never had a taste of harness on her carcass before. Sure, 
when she made a start of it, the headstall snapped ; and, 
signs by, there it hangs round her neck. Oh, I'll engage, 
luck never failed John Carty yet, by dad! Then, sir, 
the boys do be sayin’ | carry it ina bag,and shake it out 
when [ want it—more power to my elbow! Plaise your 
honour, captamn, won't you remember the driver ?—’tis 
mighty droughthy work these times.” Here his cre 
caught my name On my portmanteau: “ And sure, Mr. 
O’Donoghue, a gentleman born—ay, seed, breed, and 
generation ail out—would give a poor boy the price of a 
glass itself—ah, now, won’t your honour? Thank your 
honour—iong lifeto your honour!” Andso we parted. 


Instincts of Animals —Certainly they do afford the 
most striking proofs of an intelligent cause, as well as 
a unity of design in the world. ‘he work Of bees is 
among the most remarkable of facts in both these re- 
spects. The form is in every country the same—the 
proportions accurately alike—the size the very same 
to the fraction of a line, go where you will; and the 
form is proved to be that which the most refined 
analysis has enabled mathematicians to discover as of 
all others the best adapted for the popes of saving 
room, and work, and materials. This- discovery was 
only made about a century ago; nay, the instrument 
that enabled us to find it out—flaxional calculas—was 
unknown half a century before that application of its 


| powers. And yet the bees had been for thousands of 


years, in all countries, unerringly working according 
to this fixed rule, choosing the same exact angle of 
120 degrees for the inclination of the sides of its little 
room, which every one had for ages known to be the 
best possible angle, but also choosing the same exact 
angles of 110 and 70 de ress, for the inclination of 
the roof, which no one had discovered till the 18th 
century, when Maclaurin solved that most curious 
problem of maxima and minima, the means of investi- 
gating which had not existed till the century before, 
when Newton invented the calculas whereby such pro- 
blems can now be easily worked. It is impossible to 
conceive any thing more striking, as a proof of refined 
skill, than the creation of such instincts, and it isa 
skill altogether applied to the formation of intellectual 
existence.---Lord Brougham’s Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy. 


Not long since, two sailors passing along by a tai- 
lor’s shop observing the tailor at work with his coat 
off, and having the back of his waiscoat patched with 
different colors of cloth, induced the sons of Neptune 
to crack a joke upon the poor fellow, when one of the 
tars observed to the other, “Look ye Jack, did you 
ever see so many sorts of cabbages grow upon one 
stump before?” 
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WY SUISTAR DBAR. 


From the Celebrated Opera of Masaniello, by Auber. 


ANDANTINO CON MOTO. 


Les 


‘er this rude cheek, 


drop stealing When 


those mute looks have 


told 


Heav’n de--nied thy tongue, 


to 


speak And 


thou hadst 


a ae } My Sis --- ter dear Oft 
ag CS “see 
cree 


"MY SISTER DEAR. 645 


in that _—tear Shed for thee my Sis - - ter dear, 


And now alas! I weep alone, 
By thee, by joy by hope forsaken ; 
*Mid thoughts that darkest fears a waken, 


Trembling for thy fate unknown; 
And vainly flows the bitter tear, 
Shed for thee, my Sister dear. 


| i 
| 
AY, 
| P 
| 
Shed for thee my Sis ter dear. mel J | 
| 
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HALLEY’S COMET. 


The Edinburg Review for April contains an elabo- 
rate and scientific article on “ The Approaching 
Comet,” from which a few extracts may not prove un- 
interesting to our readers. 


Appearance of the Comet. 


“It may be considered as tolerably certain, that the 
comet will become visible in every part of Europe 
about the latter end of. August, or beginning of Sep- 
tember 1835; that is to say, rather more than two 
months before its arrival at that point where it will be 
the nearest the sun. Its situation also will be favour- 
able to the splendour of its appearance. It will most 
probably be distinguishable by the naked eye, hike a 
star of the first magnitude, but with a duller light 
than that of a planet, and surrounded with a pale ne- 
bulosity, which will slightly impair its splendour. On 
the night of the 3d ot October, about midnight, it will 
appear in the east, at an elevation of about thirty de- 
grees; and will be a little above a line joining the 


bright star called the star called a@ in the 


Great Bear. Between that hour and sunrise, it will 
ascend the firmament, and will cross the meridian 
near the zenith of London about sunrise. On the 
night of the 7th, the comet will approach the well- 


_ known constellation of Ursa Major, and between that 
and the 11th it will pass directly through the seven 


conspicuous stars of that constellation. In our lati- 
tude this constellation, never sets, and consequently 
the comet may be looked for at any hour of the night. 
ut the time most favourable for its appearance will 
be on the 7th, before the commencement of the morn- 
ing twilight; on the 9th, at any time in the absence of 
twilight, when it will pass during the night from the 
north-west to the north-east, itsaltitude not, however, 
exceeding thirty-five degrees; and on the 11th, after’ 
the close of the evening twilight, when it will be seen 
approaching the constellation of the Crown, in a di- 


rection a little north of west, and at an altitude of 


about thirty degrees. _ 

“Towards the end of November, the comet will 
plunge among tlie rays of the sun, and disappear, and 
will not issue from them on the other side until the 
end of December. On its departure from the sun, it 
is doubttul whether it will be visible at all; but, under 
any circumstances, it cannot remain long apparent. 

ne of the circumstances, not the least surprising, 
connected with this comet, is the magnitude of its or- 
bit. It is very oblong oval, the total length of which 
is about thirty-six times the earth’s distance from the 
sun; and the greatest breadth about ten times that dis- 
tance. The nearer extremity of the oval is, at a dis- 
tance from the sun, equal to about half the earth’s dis- 
tance; and the more remote extremity at a distance to 
thirty-five and a half times the earth’s distance from 
the sun. The earth’s distance from the sun is, in 
round numbers, one hundred millions of miles; the 
comet’s least distance then will be fifty millions of 
miles, aad its greatest distance three thousand five 
hundred and fifty millions of miles. Also, since the 
heat and light supplied by the sun to bodies which sur- 
round it diminish in the same proportion as the square 
of the distance increases, it follows, that at the near- 
est distance of the comet, the heat and light of the sun 
will be four times the heat and light of the earth, and 
at the greatest distance they will be about twelve hun. 
dred times less. Also the heat and light at the more 
remote extremity of the orbit will be nearly five thou- 


_. sand times less than at the nearer extremity; so that 


while the sun seen from the comet will appear four 
times as large as it appears at the earth at the nearer 
extremity, it will be reduced to the magnitude 
of a star at the more remote extremity. The vi. 
cissitudes of temperature, not to mention those of 


light, consequent upon this change of position, will be 


HALLRY’& COMET. 


sufficiently obvious. If the earth were transported 


to the more remote extremity of the comet’s orbit, | 


every liquid substance would become solid by conge- 
lation; and it is extremely probable that atmospheric 
air and other permanent gases might become liquids, 
If the earth was, on the other hand, transferred to the 
nearer extremity of the comet’s orbit, all the liquids 
upon it would be converted into vapour, would me 
permanent gases, and would either by their mixturé 
constitute atmospheric air, or would arrange them, 
selves in strata one above the other, according t 
iheir specific gravities. All the less refractory solids 
would be fused, and would form in the nucleus oceans 
of liquid metal. 


Sir Isaac Newton’s Opinion of Comets. 


“In the efforts by which the human mind labours 
after truth, it is curious to observe how often that de- 
sired object is stumbled upon by accident, or arrived 
at by reasoning which is false. One of Newton’s con. 
jectures respecting comets was that they are ‘ the ali. 
ment by which suns are sustained ;’ and he therefore 
concluded, that these bodies were in a state of pro- 
gressive decline upon the suns round which they re- 
spectively ey and that into these suns they from 
time to time ell. This opinion appears to have been 
cherished by Newton to the latest hours of his life; he 
not only consigned it to his immortal writings, but at 
the age of eighty-three, a conversation took place.be- 
tween him and his nephew on this subject, which has 
come down to us. ‘I cannot say,” said Newton, ‘when 
the comet of 1680 will fall into the sun; possibly after 
five or six revolutions; but whenever that time shall 
arrive, the heat of the sun will be raised by it to such 
a point, that our globe will be burned, and ali the ani- 
mals upon it will perish. ‘The new stars observed by 
Hipparchus, Tycho, and Kepler, must have proceeded 
from such a cause, for it isimpossible otherwise to ex. 
plain their sudden splendour.’ His nephew upon this 
asked him, ‘Why, when he stated in his writings that 
comets would fall into the sun, did he not also state 
those vast fires which they must produce, as he sup- 
posed they had done in the stars!’ ‘ Because,’ replied 
the old man, ‘the conflagrations of the sun concern 
us a little more directly. I have said, however,’ ad- 
ded he, smiling, ‘enough to enable the world to collect 
my opinion.’ ’ 

The Formation of Comets. 


“By far the greater number of comets appear to be 
mere masses of vapour, toially divested of all concrete 
or solid matter. So prevalent is this character, that 
some observers hold it to be universal. Seneca men- 
tions the fact of stars having been distinctly seen 
through comets. A star of the sixth magnitude was 
seen through the centre of the head of the comet of 
1795 by Sir William Herschel; and, in September, 
1832, Sir John Herschel, when observing Biela’s 
comet, saw that body pass directly between his eye 
and a small cluster or knot of minute telescopic stars 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth magnitude. This lit- 
tle constellation occupied a space in the heavens, the 
breadth of which was not the twentieth part of the 
breadth of the moon; yet the whole ef the cluster 
was distinctly visible through the comet. ‘A more 
striking proof,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘ could not 
have been offered of the extreme translucency of the 
rnatter of which this comet consists. The most tri- 
fling fog would have entirely effaced this group of 
stars, yet they continued visible through a thickness 


of the cometic matter, which, calculating on its dis-. 


tance and apparent diameter, must have exceeded fifty 
thousand miles, at least, towards its central parts.’— 
It is plain, therefore, that in this case, whatever may 
be the nature of this substance, it possesses no percep- 
tible power either of absorbing or retracting the light 
which passes through it; and, therefore, according to 
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PHILANTHROPHY. 


all probability, is of a density bearing a proportion 
which, in popular language, may be said to be infinite- 
ly small compared with the density of atmospheric air. 
‘If any man should assert that the largest comet ever 
seen, including its millions of miles of tail, contained 
no more matter than is to be found in the New River 
Head, he might justly be blamed for asserting more 
than he knew. But certainly any one who would 
positively deny the fact, would deserve the same cen- 
sure. 
Probable Contact of Comets with the Earth. 


“Tt is a curious, and not uninteresting circumstance, 
that the periodical path of Biela’s comet passes very 
close to that of the earth: so close, that at the moment 
the centre of the comet is at the point nearest the 
earth’s path the matter of the cometextends beyond that 
path, and includes a portion within it. Thus, it the earth 
were at that point of its orbit which is nearest to the 
path of the comet, at the same moment that the comet 
should be at the point of its orbit which is nearest to 
the path of the earth, the earth would be enveloped in 
the nebulous atmosphere of the comet. As this comet 
has no nucleus or solidity, a collision in such a case 
would, of course, be out of the question. The effect 
produced would be merely an intermixture of the 
cometic atmosphere with that of the earth. The ex- 
tremely light mass of the comet would, notwithstand- 
ing its proximity, render it impossible that it could 
produce any sensible effect, either on the annual or 
diurnal motion of the earth; so that our years, seasons, 
and days would remain unchanged. With respect to 
the effect which might be produced upon our atmos. 
phere by such a circumstance, it is impossible to offer 
any thing but the most vague conjecture. We have 
already shown that the nebulous matter of this comet 
must be infinitely more attenuated than our atmos- 
phere; so that the two fluids, when mixed, would be 
combined in a proportion in which our atmosphere 
would prevail to the extent perhaps of millions to one. 
For a single particle, therefore, of the cometary mat- 
ter we should inhale, we should inspire millions of 
particles of atmospheric air. Under such circum. 
stances, it is scarcely probable that we should 
be conscious of the presence of the cometic matter at 
all. But even against the occurrence of such a cir- 
cumstance as this, there are many thousand chances. 
It is certain that every year the earth must pass 
through the point in question; but the comet can only 
pass through the the corresponding point of its path 
once in seven years. ‘I'he earth moves in its orbit at the 


rate of about twenty millions of miles per day; it con- 


sequently could remain within the limits of danger for 
a very brief period; but unless that brief period precise- 
ly coincided with the moment of its seven years’ cir- 
cuit, at which the comet shou'd pass through the cor- 
responding point, the effect which we have now allud- 
ed to could not take place. | 

The absurd effects attributed to the influence of 
comets are thus alluded to:— 

“ We should have hoped that the absurd influences 
attributed to comets would, at least in our times, have 
been confined to physical effects, in which the excuse 
of ignorance might be pleaded with a less sense of hu- 
milation. But will it be believed that withina few years 
persons could be found among the better class of socie- 
ty, and holding some literary and professional station— 
and in our own country too,—who could attribute to 
the influence of comets every prevalent disease, local 
or general, by which, since the commencement of the 
Christian era, not the human race only was afflicted, 
but even the lower species of animals? 


“The splendid comet of 1811 was, on the conti- 
nent, considered as the immediate cause of the fine 
vintage of that year, and the produce was distingushed 
as the wine of the comet, But with us still more ex- 


— 
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traordinary effects were ascribed to that comet. In 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1818, we were told 
that its influence produced a mild winter, a moist 
spring, and a cold summer; that there was not suffi- 
cient sunshine to ripen the fruits of the earth; that, 
nevertheless (such was the cometi¢e influence,) the 
harvest was abundant, and some species of fruits, such 
as melons and figs, were not onlv plentiful, but of a 
delicious flavour ; that wasps rarely appeared, and flies 
became blind, and died early in the season; that, in 
the neighbourhood of London, numerous instances 
occurred of women bearing twins, and it even hap- 
pened, in one instance, that the wife of a shoemaker 
tn Whitechappel had four children at a birth!” 
Nevertheless, we know some very judicious old la- 
dies who have given it as their opinion, that the heat 
shown in the recent discussions, as well as the pre- 
sent warm weather, are the immediate results of the 


| approaching comet. 


From the Saturday Evening Past. 


-PHILANTHROPHY. 


“T was sick and in prison, and ye visited me.” 
Moral excellence can alone give to its possessor the 
title of man. In the exercise of this high attribute of 
character he walks forth with the countenance of 
deity, and assimilates to himself the temper and char- 
acter of a minister of peace. Such is he in whose 
breast lives and burns the generous spirit of philan- 
thropy. The patriot lives for his country, the philan- 
thropist for God, and tor the world. tf there exist 
any thing in human character that adds dignity and 
value to moral conduct, and animates the fondest hopes 
of man, it is the exalted nature of true benevolence.— 
Under its influence national character is fostered, and 
individual happiness promoted. The man who seeks 
his own personal aggrandizement, who aims at selfish 
or unholy purposes, may for a while be walted by the 
winds of popular applause, but never can secure the 
lasting approbation of his country. But he who is in- 
fluenced by moral culture, who carries with him fixed 
rinciples of action, who leaves the fire-side of his 
ome, for the bleak and sickly winds of an unhospita.- 
ble clime, secures a brighter name, and gains a more 
glorious immortality. ‘T‘rue philanthropy aims at uni- 
versal happiness. Not content with the reformation 
of one ill-favoured spot, it spreads its way through the 
moral darkness of creation, breathing peace and con- 
solation to the sorrow-stricken world. In such a 
character does man achieve deeds of excellence and 
live for the high purposes of his existence. ‘The pros- 
perity of a nation can only be promoted by the virtue 
and humanity of its own free subjects, and who will 
deny that the benevolent institutions of our own cho- 
sen land, are at once a security and safeguard to true 
and genuine republicanism. Here the land of our own 
free choice becomes an asylum for the oppressed of 
every clime. Here no corrupt system of laws, 
no false and disheartening policy, cripple the rights and 
immunities of free citizens, or prohibit the free exer- 
cise of social and religious duty. It is emphatically 
the land of a free and christian people. Turn from 
these proud associations, these glorious anticipations 
to scenes of moral turpitude, of ignominy and wo, where 
the cries of orphenage, of widowhood and destitution, 
are heard loud and piercing above the din of conflict, 
and amid the raging progress of pestilence and the 
sword; where mind is degraded and talent prostitat 
and where vice gains the ascendancy over virtue, an 
cree superstition over moral truth. Suchis yet the con. 
ition of benighted millions. ‘Then to reform and en- 
oe the distant portions of the earth, is the generous 
effusion of a heart that loves its country, to dissemi- 
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nate the blessings of equal rights among other nations 
and to elevate and dignify the whole family of man.— 
With such prospects and the aid of free, benevolent 
institutions, the world may regain its lost primeval state 
and the wilderness again blossom in its original puri- 
ty and splendour. There have lived men in whom the 
elements of a sound character have been merged in 
the glorious achievement of universal emancipation; 
who have looked upon the world as their field of ex- 
ertion and wasted their energies for the rescue of their 
race. The names of Clarkson, of Howard, and of 
Wilberforce, are still fresh on the monument of their 
philanthropy and religion, and still stand as the instru- 
ments of high and virtuous achievements. With such 
bright models of imitations, man will be taught the 
precepts of moral duty; principles that will induce him 


to act as an ornament to his country, and a benefae. | 


tor to the world. ‘To be active and vigorous in this 
cause, the highest devotion of human zeal is the bright- 


est attribute of an educated community, and they who | 


cherish an ardent love of country, will be the warmest 
advocates of tree and benevolent institutions. ‘Then 
will the principles of free states universally prevail.— 
Then shall the flag that waves over a nation rich in 


- commerce, in social privileges and internal resources, 


shed its effulgence over other borders, and assert the 
prosperity of other nations disenthralled; and then 
shall the shrill blast of the war-clarion be forever hush- 
ed in the more jubilant strains of universal re 
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ORIGINAL. 


OLD MAIDS. 


Spare, oh, spare the feelings of a much injured class, 


among whom are minds endowed with feminine vir- | 


tues. This unoffending class can scarcely peruse a 
periodical through, but their sensibility recoils from in- 
sult. They are repeatedly assailed with sarcasms, 
which scarce the firm pmlosopher can scorn. Eccen- 
tricity, foibles, and ‘acrimony are abundantly ascribed 
to them, and these exaggerated, and held forth to the 
view of the world in the most glaring forms, of 
whom all classes seem to feel a privilege to say any 
thing but that which would be congenial to the feel- 
ings of a social, intelligent being. And how have 
they have incurred this weight of calumny, that they 
have long borne with silent contempt or christian for- 
bearance. 

Methinks I see one in the morning of life, bending 
beneath a weight of woe, over the enviable earth, 
whilst it is embracing the last remains of the object of 
her early and fond affections. . 

Here her brightest, fondest hopes have gone down, 
never more to rise, in the zenith of earthly bliss, as 
the anguish of her heart subsides, her mind settles ia 


=< asa and her hopes aspire to realms of endless 
iss. 


Methinks I see another, whose early blossom of 
hope, and happmess have been blighted by the foul 
breath of hypocrisy, beneath the profession of refined 
friendship. She finds, too late, that her confidence has 
been placed in an unworthy object; sensibility is 
wounded, and pride mortified, thus she becomes timid, 
and distrustful, the result is, she mever confides in ano- 
ther. Others perhaps have never met with those, 
whose affections they could. reciprocate, (that is such 
as they would choose for companions,) and there may 
be those who never have had an opportunity of chang- 
ing their situation, and this may not have been owing 
to any deficiency relative to intrinsic worth; but capri- 
cious nature may have withheld exterior charms, and 
fortune her golden attraction. Are those sufficient 
offences to merit the various reproaches that are heap- 
ed upon us? We do not deny having faults, and 


OLD MAIDS-—~-COURAGE, 


foibles in common with all others of the human fa. 


) | let the world say what it will; let it ex. 
haust all its rude remarks, and acrimonial aspersions 
upon us; though they may give frequent momentary 
shocks to sensibility, yet we are content with the 
situation in which Providence has placed us, bebieving 


we fare not unmindtul of the many blessings con- 
fered upon us, by a divine benefactor. If we have less 
of the triends and fewer of the pleasures of this world 
than others, we have also less of its cares and fewer 
of its shackles, consequently, the mind is freer to soar 
above the earth’s surface; and perhaps when we shall 
be called henee, to be seen of men no more, we may 
be favoured to experience the happy result, of an untet- 
tered mind. This is not an idle theme of fancy ; but 
the time is swiftly approaching when the call will be 
realized. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said above, and 
admitting that we are precisely what the world gener. 
ally represents us to be, are such contemptible beings 
@ fit subject to oceupy the minds and employ the pens 


ples, and generous sentiments? Is the ample pro. 
vision of worthy and interesting subjects exhausted? 
| Will the noble mind so far demean itself as to adopt a 
mean and worthless subjeet for want of a better one? 


this contemptable ill-fated class ? 

|} would simply propose to such as have been pro- 
fuse in aiming their railing at them, to desist, ere they 

exhaust their wit in a worthless cause, and for the fu- 


heeded during their progress through time. 

We ask not for pity, condolence, or praise ; we are 
too proud to desire the former, and too modest to ex- 
pect the latter. 
ORIGINAL. 


COURAGE. 


In no good quality are we more apt to be deceived 
‘than courage. He is roqeney considered by us as 
a brave man, who for the least provocation received, 
repays it, perhaps, in a two-fold measure. To give a 
definition of courage, is almost beyond our reach— 
_ We are accustomed to consider him a man of cour. 
age who has acquired glory either in military exploits 
alone, or who by the acceptance of a challenge to 
single combat, unthinkingly endangers his life, which is 
out of his power to restore. There are many other 
cases in which we are deceived with regard to cou- 
rage, but the proofs that it consists in something con- 
trary to these, are asnumerous. The definitions of cou- 
rage are something like these, the preferring death to 
the resignation of our rights when unjustly invaded, 
the willingness to face almost any danger or mis- 
fortune for our country, without hope of being reward- 
ed with high honours and offices. 

Many a young man who has launched forth on the 
sea of life, with high expectation, has met with sad 
disappointment only because he was too zealous for 
the acquirement of high honours. The case of the 
man desirous of renown in courage is exactly similar. 
He may be wafted onward for a time by the cheering 
breeze of fortune, but in the end he will find he has 
been deceived. And how much greater must be his 
mortification, when he looks se sees that all his 
former exertions were in vain. man of discern- 
ment and understanding is contented by beginning at 
the foundation and gradually ascending until he reach- 
es the summit, when he bursts forth in all his glory to 


bn astonishment of those below him. 
F. L. M—. 


that it has been dispensed to us, in best wisdom, and 


of those in whom are combined wisdom, noble princi. | 


Will generosity needlessly contribute to the miseries of 


ture seek a nobler theme, and suffer them to pass un- 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


—— 


From the London Magazine. 
SONG. 


Meet me, love, where streamlets stray, 
To the green leaves singing, 
And the star-lit dews betray _ 
Where each flower is springing. 
When the partridge on the hil 
To his mate is calling, . 
Where, in sparkling spray, the rill 
O’er the cliff is falling, 
Meet me love, &c. 


When the distant abbey bell 
Down the breeze is dyivg 
- When the shadow o’er the dell 
From the hill are flying, 
Meet me love, &c, 


When the drowsy beetles flit 
Through the stilly even, 
When the stars, like gems, are set, 
O’er the brow of Heaven, 
Meet ine love, &c. 


When each gently drooping flower 
Veils ite snowy bosom, 
When the streaming perfumes pour 
From the hawthorn blossom, 
Meet me love, &c. 


Down the sheltered woodland walk 
When the dew dropsclearest _ 

Bend each rose bud on its stalk, 
Then, oh then, my dearest. 

Meet me where the streamlets stray, 
To the green leaves singing, 

And the star-litdews betray 
Where each flower is springing. 


CHarM For Cramp.—When I was a little boy at 


the Blue-coat School, there was a charm for one’s foot 
when asleep; and 1 believe it had been in the school 


since its foundation, in the time of Edward the Sixth. 


The march of intellect has probably exploded it. It 
ran thus. 


Thumb! thumb! thumb! in spittle we steep: 
Foot! foot! foot! is fast asleep! 

Crosses three we make to ease us, _ 

Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus! 


And the same charm served for a cramp in the leg, 
with the following substitution : 
The devil is tying a knot in my leg! 
Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it, 1 beg !— 
Crosses three, &c. | 


And really, upon getting out of bed, where the 


cramp most frequently occurred, pressing the sole of | 


the foot on the cold floor, and then repeating this 
charm with the acts configurate thereupon described, 
I can safely affirm that I do not remember an instance 
in which the cramp did not go away in a few seconds 
I should not wonder it it were equally good for a 
stitch in the side; but I cannot say I ever tried it fur 
that.—Coleridge’s Table Talk. | 

Sir Astley Cooper, was one of the most eminent 

physicians and parmologiets in England. He said, 


“that he never suffered ardent spirits in his house 


thinking them to be evil spirits,” and added, “‘that if 
the poor could witness the white livers, the dropsies 
the shattered nervous systems, the insanity, which I 
ave seen as the effects of drinking, they would be sa- 
tisfied that ardent spirits and destructive poisons are 
synonymous.” 
55 
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! lion. The following has been related to me, as a fact, 
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A vignette in Bell's Life caricatures the anticipat- 

lamentations of the turtle-eating Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London on the melanch»ly prospect of 
being cut up in their extravagance and banquettings 
by Lord John Russell’s proposed bill for searching in- 
to the abuses of corporations. One of the stanzas of 
the accompanying doggrel, supposed to be sung by the 
Lord Mayor, runs thus: : 


Arr—“AlJl round my hat.” 
“All round my hat I vears a green villow”— 
All round my hat for a ca month and ay, 
Ifany one should ax the reason vy I vears it 
"Tis ‘cause Corporations will be soun purg’d away 
Oh, 7 Lord John Russell seek so cruelly to 
ish us, 
For sartinly such treatment ve never met before. 
My kids look wery glum, and my vife looks werry 
wicious, 
And she never, I’m afear’d will be May’ress any - 
more. 
_ For it’s all round my hat. 


A Dram-.atic Scene‘ Sir ‘Thomas, give me an- 
other tumbler of that Cognac,” said the gentle Harriet 
to the Knight. “ My dear, I have some scruples about 
indulging you in your desires.” ‘Damn your scruples,” 
roared her ladyship, “ give me the dram.” The tated 
liquor vanished before a moderate tongue could pre- 
nounce “Jack Robinson.” 


Evit Omen.—Some people, even in very high quar: 
ters, it is said have an objection to thirteen at dinner. 
Dr. Kitchener, the other day, happened to be one of 
a company of that number at Dr, Henderson’s, and on 
its being remarked and pronounced unlucky, he said 
“] admit that it is unlucky in one case.” “ What 
case is that ?” “ When there isdinner for only twelve.” 


A Sapient Juror.—A singular circumstance occur- 
red on the occasion of the retirement of one of the 
jurors to consider their verdict, at the recent Mon. 
mouth assizes. Arriving at the consultation room, it 
was discovered that the jury amounted to but eleven, 
though they were twelve good men and true on leay- 
ing the box, and officers were dispatched in search of 
the fugitive: in vain they cast their eyes through the 
dense crowds in both courts, and sought amongst the 
loiterers in the lobbies; the case appeared hopeless, 
when at length, the juror was found gazing in a print 
shop, and when spoken to on so serious a breach of 
public duty, and all but taken into custody, he said 
“was itnotover?” “No, you must come back to con* 
sider your verdict.” “indeed! to goodness!” said the 
honest Cambrian} “I gave my opinion before I lett the 
Court.” The officer, however, demurred to this plea, 
and escorted him to his brethren, who were mucn 
amazed at the incident.—English paper. 


“ Mother,” said a little fellow the other day, “is 
there any harm in breaking egg-shells?” “Certainly 
not, my dear, but why do you ask ?”.-.““Cause I dropt 
the basket jist now, and see what a mess I’m in with 
the nasty yolks.” 

GENEROSITY OF THE Lion.—The Arabs tell some 

singularly superstitious tales of the generosity of the 


by different peasants; but I must confess that, like the 
generality of Arab tales, it partakes of the marvellous; 
yet, perhaps, with a melange ot fable, there may be 
some kind of foundation of truth. They say, that 
when the lion seizes the cow of a peasant, he will 
permit the owner to carry away a portion, particularly 
if he asks for it in the name of his mother, wife, or 
family, and takes it without showing any fear..--Hos 
kins’ Travels. 
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“ Basy-T'aLg—Most persons in playing with, and 
talking to infants, have a great penchant tor what is 
called “ baby-talk,” of which we have a great abhor- 
rence. “Baby-talk” causes half the ungrammatical and 
non-descript jargon so frequently to be observed 
among chi'dren. When the child first begins to speak, 
it should always be spoken to in the most accurate 
language ; for, as it at first learns entirely by note, its 
first expressions are accurate or inaccurate, according 
to the language it hears used. If, therefore, children 
learn to speak “baby-talk,” they acquire a_ habit of 
which it is extremely difficult to rid themselves, and 
which often adheres to them even in manhood. 

We have heard of an old bachelor who had a per. 
fect aversion to “ baby-talk,” and could not endure 
the presence of any one who should indulge in it. In 
illustration of this, we heard related the following 
anecdote: Riding in his coach, he overtook a young 
woman walking by the wayside with an infant in her 
arms. As he was alone in his vehicle the woman so. 
licited to be permitted to ride a few miles. He at once 
consented, but on strict condition that she should net 
talk “ baby-talk” to her child. Before the parties had 
ridden far, and just as ney commenced ascending a 
hill, the woman began playing with her child, and 
forgetful of the condition on which she was permitted 
to ride, broke forth in the following strain—"“Oh! you 
darlings darlings—see how bootiful we ridy pidy up de 


peelies how bootiful dey go roundy poundy!””—Cincin. 
nati Whig. 
There is wit, if not poetry—humour if not wit—poin 
if not humour—and truth if not point,--in the following 
jeu d’ sprit, trom Miss Sheridan’s Comic Annual. It 
reminds us of the popular lines published some years 
ago, addressed “to a little short lady,” who was a 
Miss Little, and ending with the well known lines 
from Watts— | 
Man wantsbut Little here below— 
Nor wants that little Lone ! 
TO EMILY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ABSURDITIES.” 


Sweet baby, hush! 
Thy piercing cry my muse alarms! 

affrighted ali my fancies rush. 
Farewell to peace when children are in arms! 
At night thy voice is still—-O yes !—still worse! 

A nurse | 
A-n ursa major sure would be, 

Thy cries to bear; 

How are mine ears offended !— 

Thou tak’st good care | 
Thy bawl (like Almack’s) shall be well att ended; 

‘T’o lull thee into peacetul rest, | 

And quell the storm, 
With food so sweet and warm 
They cram my darling in due form; 
And quickly silence prove to all 
A life-boat for a storm is best, 
A pap-boat for a squall. 
Thou art so pretty in thy helplessness ! 
As pure as alabaster brittle— 
When thou grow’st big I shall not love thee less, 
Thou now, I must confess, I love thee—little. 


Mr. Triesner, an aged Lutheran minister, fre- 
quently went to the Methodist chapel while Mr. Bram- 
well was in Hull. A friend one day asked him, “Mr. 
Triebner, how do youlike Mr. Bramwell’s preaching?” 
And possibly anticipating an objection, said, “ Does 
he not often wonder from his subject ?” “Yes,” re- 
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Watching Boggege—The Rev. Mr. Reed says ir 
his Narrative, that while passing in a steamer, he saw 
an old lady sitting on a box, watching the rest of her 
baggage at her feet, and singing frequently 
Great box, little box, 
Band-box and bundle... 

One, two, three, four. 


Great box, little box, | 
Band-box, and bundle 
One, two, three, four. 


Tue Stormy Day.—The moral conveyed in the fol. 
lowing anecdote, which we copy from “ Peter Par. 
ley’s Almanac for old and young,” must prove bene. 
ficial to a certain class of persons. Ifany such should 
peruse it, we trust the practical and cutting reproof of 
the anxious wife will have its desired effect. | 
Jt was a drizzling, half-snowy day; just such a day 
as puts nervous people in a bad bamet with themselves 
and every body else. Job Dodge sat brooding over 
the fire, immediately after breakfast. His wife ad- 
dressed him as follows: “ Mr. Dodge can’t you mend 
that front door latch to-day ?” “No,” was the an- 
swer. ‘ Well can’t you mend the handle of the water 
pail?” “No,” ‘* Well can’t you fix the handle to the 
mop?” “No.” ‘Well, can’t you put up some pins 
for the clothes in our chamber?” “No.” “ Well, 
can’t you fix that north window, so that the rain and 
snow won’t drive in?” “ Nono---no !” answered 
the husband, sharply. He then took his hat, and was 
on the point of leaving the house, when his wife know- 
ing that he was going to the tavern, where hte would 
meet some of his wet-day companions, asked him 
kindly to stopa moment. She then got her bonnet and 
cloak, and said to her husband, “ You are going to the 
tavern; with your leave I will go with you.” The hus. 
band stared. ‘“ Yes,” said the wife, “I may as well 
go as you; if you go and waste the day, and tipple at 
the tavern, why shallI not go and do the same?” Job 
telt the reproof—he shut the door, hung up his hat, got 
the hammer and nails, did all his wife had requested, 
and sat down by his fire at night---a better and a hap. 


pier man. | 
March of the Drama.--The New York Sun re- 
lates the following clever anecdote :— 


the sock and buskin, as he passed Park Row a few 
days since. “ Here it is sir,” replied a sprightly little 
vender of a well known and interesting penny diurnal, 
at the same time advancing towards the stage-stricken 
gentlemen. “ Begone, fellow—thou troublest me,” 
returned the hero; do you not readily perceive that 
I am spouting the immortal bard !’—“ d—I,” 
reiterated the urchin; “you are spouting three-cen- 


ters,” 


pany with a man, who listened to me and said nothing 
for a long time; but he nodded his head, and I thought 
him intelligent. At length towards the end of the 


ridge’s Table Talk. 


“could no understand.” ‘The other replied, that he 
understood ajl but one word. “ What dat?” “Perse. 
verance!” “QO, me tell you what dat mean; it mean, 


plied the venerable old gentleman, “he do wander 
most delightfully from de subject to de heart.” 


“ Who saw the sun to-day ?” exclaimed a votary of 


_ Wisdom.—I was at dinner some titne ago, in com. | 


dinner, some apple dumplings were placed on the ta- 
ble, and my man had no sooner seen them than he § 
burst forth with—* Them are the jockies for me!” 16 
wish Spurzheim could have examined his head.—Cole. 


Two negroes at the South, who had just been to} 
hear an elegant pulpit discourse, were conversing to-}- 
gether respecting it, when one remarked, that he} 


| take right hold—hold fast—hang on, and no let go.” 4 
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WIT AND 


The Ruling Passion.—English travellers say that a 
conversation never takes place in the United States, 
in which the word “ dollar” does not oceur. On this 
point we are somewhat skeptical, but the following 
steamboat conversation will serve to illustrate the al- 


_ Jeged propensity. 


he dramatis persone are three live Yankees, the 
subject the New York Moon hoax. “ Well,” says 
one, turning a quid in his mouth, and looking mighty 
wise—“ I can’t say but what it istrue. Stranger things 


® than that have og May be it is true, and ma 


be it isn’t. But I aint surprised at any thing; and 
should n’t be surprised if I should live to see the da 
when I should go to the moon by steam, or some suc 
way. It beats all natur.” 

“ Well now,” says another coloquist, “I don’t be- 
heve a word of it. Tell me about all those things— 
seeing birds diving for fishes---and beavers building 
fires, and going without tails—there is no truth in it. 
‘Take my word for it, it will all turn out Mung news— 
just as the Down East story about the French did last 
spring. 

“ But”.--interrupts the third---with an air of amaze- 
ment---and as if elevated by the extent of the idea— 


~~“ if it is true, he’ll make a devilish deal of money vut 
of it” 


From the Saturday Evening Post. | 
The Country Beau. 


“Mama, what ugly man is that, 
Advancing up the lane? 
hope it is not that great fat, 
O’erbearing Mister Vane.” 


“Oh, no, my love, it cannot be, 

For he, you know, would ride”— 
“But yet ’tis him, for now I see 

His slow and lazy stride. 


Now mind, mama, I’m not at home”— 
“Oh, very well, my dear; 

But in the coed for will come 

_ To rest himself, I fear.” 


“Well, surely you can let him in, 
_ For I shall soon escape— 
Think you L’ll stay to see him grin, 
And act just like an ape.” 


The knocker sounds—the ladies part— 
One to receive the guest— 

The other up the stairs to dart, 
For fear she’ll see the “pest.” 


The maiden on the stairway stops, 
And mutters with disdain— 

“How quickly to a seat he hops— 
Poor fellow, he’s in pain,” 


An hour has past, and Mister Vane 
Prepares to start for home— 

The lady “hopes he’ll call again, 
When ready for a roam.” 


The Beau has scarccly left the door, 
When Miss is in the hall, 

And talking the last visit o’er, 
Awaits another call. 
| 


EPITAPH. 
Bold infidelity, turn pale and die! 
Beneath this stone four infants’ ashes lie: 
Say, are they Jost or saved ? 
It death’s by sin, they sinned ; for they are here; 
if heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear. 
Reason, ah, how depraved! 


EGO. 


- Revere the Bible’s sacred page; the knot’s untied: 


They died, for Adam sinned; they live, for Jesus died. 


SENTIMENT. 
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Musical Anecdote-—A gentleman who had long 


sacred music, happened to be present at a church not 
very far distant from Jamaica, when the usual singers 
were not present—and took occasion to set the 


| psalm, given out in long metre. The new officiate 


struck up St. Martin’s—a common metre—and in- 
ep spun out the tune to the measure of the 
words of the psalm. On coming out of church, he 
was accosted by an acquaintance, who satirically 
inquired, ‘ How could a person of your musical at- 
tainments make such an intolerable blunder?’ ‘ Poh, 
Poh! was the reply,— blame the minister for fixing 
on a long metre psalm for a common metre tune.’ 


From the Boston Courier. 
AN OLD WIDOWER’S PROPOSAL. 


Now, in the afternoon of life, 
Say, are thy inclinations rife, 
To be again a wedded wife, 
Shrewd widow ? 


Though age thy hair with gray doth sprinkle, 
Each dimple lengthens into a wrinkle, 
Thy brilliant eyes more faintly twinkle, 

Good widow; 


Still, if thou deign an answer kind, 
To all these failings I am blind, 
And chiefly love and woo thy mind, 
Queer widow. 


With thee life’s evenings I would spend, 
Would be thy husband, guardian, friend, 
Until thatevening calmly end, _ 

Dear widow. 


But, if upon my suit thou frown, 

Nor wilt consent to be my crown,* 

Be sure, I will not hang nor drown, 
Fair widow. 


Nor will I pass the livelong day, 
Bewailing in a lovesick lay, 
hat grief is wasting me away, _ 
| Rare widow. 


1'}l neither sigh, nor groan, nor pout, 
But bear my lot with courage stout, 
Another wed or live without, 


For I can live as well, though free 
From all the charms that compass thee, 
As thou canst, separate from me, _ 
Old widow. 

Hints to Persons Visiting the West Indies.— Mem. 
—If you ever go to the West Indies, the day you fail 
to perspire write home to your friends and be prepared 
to send for a physician.—Madden’s Residence. 


| Active Mepicine.—A caricature has been lately 
got up in London on the Hygean or Vegetable Pills. 


A poor wretch is represented as having taken a dozen 
for the cure of the tooth-ache,—but lying in the wet 


all night, the Vegetable Pills have sprouted out in vas. 
rious parts of his body. A great gooseberry-tree hag 
taken root on his head—leeks, onions, and carrote, — 


have shot out from his finger’s end’s—ricketty beans 
are hanging down his back, and mustard and cress 


over the other parts of his body—making him a truly 


pitiable sight. 


** A virtuous Woman is a.crown to her husband. 


[Solomon.]} 


been desirous to officiate as chorister, or leader of 
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NOVEMBER. 


Next was November; he full grown and fat 
As fed with lard, and that right well might seeme ; 
For he had been a fatting hogs of late, 
‘That yet his browes with sweat did reek and steam; 
And yet the season was full sharp and breem ; 
{n planting ecke he took no small delight, 

> Whereon he rode, not easie was to deeme. 

For it a dreadful centaure was in sight, 
e seed of Saturn and fair Nais, Chiron hight. 


This is the eleventh month of the year. The anglo- 
saxons gave names in their own tongue to each 
month, and “ November they termed wint-monat, to 
wit, wind-moneth, whereby wee may see that our an- 
cestors were 1n this season of the yeare made acquain- 


ted with blustering Boreas; and it was the antient 
custome for shipmen then to shrowd themselves at 
home, and to give over. sea-faring (notwithstanding 
the littleness of their then used voyages) untill blus- 
tring March had bidden them well to fare.” ‘They like- 
wise called it blot-monath. Inthe saxon, “ blot” means 
blood ; and in this month they killed great abundance 
of cattle for winter-store, or according to some, for 
purposes of sacrifice to their deities. 

“ The trees generally lose their leaves in the follow- 
ing succession :—walnut, mulberry, horse-chesnut, sy- 
camore, lime, ash, then, afer an iuterval, elm, then 
beech and oak, then apple and peachtrees, sometimes 
not till the end of November; and lastly, pollard oaks 


| and young beeches, which retain their withered leaves 
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till pushed off by their new ones in spring. Oaks that 
happen to be stripped of their leaves by chaffers, will 
often surprise the haunter of nature by being clothed 
again soon after midsummer with a beautiful vivid 
foliage. 

“ Among our autumnal pleasures, we ought not to 
have omitted the very falling of the leaves : 


To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, _ 
Go eddying round. C. Lamb. 


“Towards the end of the month, under the groves 
and other shady song they begin to lie in heaps, and 
to rustle to the foot of the passenger; and there they 
will lie till the young leaves are grown over head, an 
spring comes to look down upon them with their flow- 
ers 


O Spring! of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness, 
_ Wind-winged emblem! brightest, best, and fairest ! 
Whence comest thou, when, with dark winter’s sadness 
The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest ? 
Sister of joy, thou art the child who wearest 

Thy mother’s dying smile, tender and sweet ; 

Thy mother Autumn, for whose grave thou bearest 
Fresh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentle feet, 
Disturbing not the leaves, which are her winding sheet. 


Shelley. 
FATHER TOM AND HIS FLOCK. 
Sarmin. 


“ But he was foul, ill-favored, and grim— 
Under his eyebrows looking still ascaunce, 
And ever as Dissemblance laught.” * * * 


“Oh! you unfortunate misguided set o° sinners! 
how fast you come flocking to the chapel doores whin 
tortored with remorse. Here you are now althegether, 
like Browne’s cows, an’ about as well informed as 
them too—the poor bastes! 1t’s well seen is'nt a col- 
lectin’ Sunday, or so many of yez wouldn’t be here to 
the fore—(‘Tim Dun, leave off yer fenerin’ wid that 
eigglin, colleen—is that behaviour fit for Chapel, you 
villain ?) Well, an’ now I suppose ye think [I’m goin’ 
~ to let yez off wid in azy pinance alther all yer crimes 
and misdemaneors? You flock to me like chickens 
undher their mother’s wing—( Barney O’Rourk, thim’s 
a purty pair of turkeys I seen asl was passin’ the 
premises that call you masther.”’) 

“In troth, your Reverence may say that.” 

“ Aye, Barney Mavourneen! an’ the mistress too, I 
seen lookin’ as rosy as a pache—lI couldn’t out give 
her my blessin !” 

“God be good to yer Reverence for that same, an’ 
iv’ id wouldn’t be too bould”— 

“No fear in lile, Barney—spake up. It’s yerself that 
owns the dacent woman !” 

“ Axin yer pardon, Docthor, 1 was jist thinkin’ ov 
bestowin’ thim same turkeys on the housekeeper ov 
yer Reverence—it’s little a poor man like me wants 
wid such inate.” 

“Barney! you’re a thrue christien—you’re a right 
reasoner !--always folly your furst intintions, for 
they're generally the best. I say, you, Jim Mullhall, 
give Barney that sate, an’ lave off danglin’ yer long 
legs—I wondher you’ve no manners to give up to yer 
betthers, you miscrayant! 

“Well my dear brethren, it frets me to the heart to 
‘see all my prayers an’ exertions fur your good thrown 
to the dogs—(Fagan, talkin’ o’ dogs, how is Flyer 
gettin? on—can he stoop to scent—know a rate and 


stop easily? None o’ yer babblers or skirters”? __ 
“Och, be dhu hnst, yer Reverence; babbler or skir- 
ter introth! Be me sowl, there’s not such a pup in Ire- 
land!” 
“ Right, Fagan—keep him in thrainin’—hard oaten 
A5* 
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bread and regular exercise. But, pardon me, my 
frends: I’m disgressin. 1 was sayin’, to find ail my 
throuble on your account, that is, on account ov yer 
poor sinful sowls, of no manner o” use in the vorlid 


| wide; for, listen to me now, you deluders! whin I 


pray, an’ fast, an’ wear the flesh off my bones wid the 
dint of piety, an’ whin | give you absolution for yer 


crimes, that absolution will be of. no use, but may - 


turn to a curse if yedont pay the Chapel her fees! an’ 
do you dare to think the blessed Vargin ’ill inthersade 
for you, if you lave me in the lurch in the regard of 
the offerin’s due. Iam her servant, an’ all you give 
me is but resarved fur her sake—thim that are liberal 


d | she blesses—an’ thim that lie back (Mary Toole, Par- 
thereen Costello, an’ a dozen more o” ye, mind this!) 


will be visited wid her indignation; far every tear I 
shed on your account, which you do not requite in this 
world, oe me) you must make restitution, aye an’ 
dhreadful restitution, in the next; an’ if you should 
die athout repentin’, or lavin’ somthin’ behind, ye will 
be as surely damned as the blackest heretic in the 
North!” | 

“ Och weillelu, Father Tom, jewell, do pray for ue, 
ascushla! agra! aythore! whoo-o-0!” 

“ Pray for yez!—oh ae miserable herd, arn’t I at it 
every blessed hour? Do I taste, bit, bite, or sup m 
pace on yeraccount? But, remimber I tell you, if you 
continue tu chate the Vargin~—for it’s her, not me, 
you’re desavin’—all my prayers are of no avail! Think 
re, to which the flames of pur- 
poe are no more than Doran’s pipe there to a 
burnin’ house. Doran, its a sign ov bein’ hardenedin 
wt 59 whin you dar’ to smoke beneathe this holy 
roof. 

“It’s cowld I am, yer Reverence, bekase 1 was wet 
thro’ crossin’ the mountains wid a keg o’ raal dew, 
which I left undher yer Reverence’s hay stack—be me 
suwl it never frowned at a gager /” : 

‘‘ James,Doran, yer mother’s son’s right, and I was 
a little asthray. We mustn’t endanger our precious 
health any how, for what we athout it—hounds athout 
a course! March athout hares! Keep in pipe, but stand 
at the doore! Bod, my friends an’ bretheren, as I was 
sayin’ think ov the everlastin’torture! Think ov yer 
bein’ roasted for ever an ever like a fowl] on a spit,an’ 
no one to giv’yez a drop ov wather to keep yez from 
faintin !” 

“Oh! och! wirresthrew--000-00 !” 

“Yis, how! away, like dogs when they lose the scint 
—groan, Bt an, for yer the sinful breed all out—there’s 
but one chance left yez now, an’ that | obtained by 
mortual inthercession an’ prayer. All ov yez cum 
with your dues ready by next Sunday, an’ confess to 
me, an’ afther making a clane breast, I'll give yez ab- 
solution. (Arn’t you blessed wid a 
Parsthor, yeu reprobates?) Assotution, I say an’ { 
sind yez off wid sowls as clane as white cb an’ 
hearts as light as feathers. There’s a blessed oppor- 
tunity for you, an’ mark my words ! iv it’s let slip, the 
curse of the Vargin ’ill ever more purshue you—Pazx 
vobiscum! benedicite! I—ito and houses—nomine Die 
dissolve congregation. 


The whole length.— Boo-wo-00-00,” said a little ' 


urchin one day, as he came crying to his father.— 
“What's the matter, sonny ?” inquired the compas- 
sionate parent. “Why I fell down on the pavements mg 
whole length.” ‘“ Your whole length ; ‘well, that aint 
much.” Much or not,” said the lad, ‘I’m six foot, 
lacking a yard !”— Norfolk Adv. 


“ Bill Jones,” said a bullying urchin to another lad, 
“the next time I catch you alone I’ll flog you like 
any thing.” ‘* Well,” replied Bill, “I aint often muck 
alone, 1 commonly have my legs and fists with me,” 
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eyes open fully; and I'll bet a wolf-trap, that the sight 
of a full-blown voppy would set you asleep any time. 


Tue Knickersocker.—T'he September number o 
this work, just po ge contains 24 original articles 
besides editoria 


Oh, psha! Landlord, give this thing a vreak lemonade, 
f | scented with rose-water; and tote me a pint of brandy, 
, | hot, with a red a in it, anda commonsegar. 1’ll 

ill. 


and critical notices. Most of these | g0 bail for the 


are brief, spicy, entertaining, and distinguished by an| The irresistible young man walked off, with a min- 
unusual degree of merit. ‘The poetical contributions | gled look of inanity andanger. __ 

are particularly excellent, and the “Pirate of theSouth| It is astonishing how many stupid people you mee’ 
Pacific,” is one of the best nautical sketches we have | in society,—-fellows with brains in their purse, who 
ever read. “An Actor’s Alloquy,” written, we sus. | Will talk you an infinite deal of nothing, and thus be- 
pect, by the comedian Burton, is replete with interest. | £et a reputation of being remarkably fluent and agree- 


ing sketches and amusing anecdotes. . 
Here is an anecdote of Munden: 


able persons. A sample of this genius I encountered 
in a fashionable drawing-room. 1 inquired after the 


| health of fri 
“When the committee and performers ot Drury Lane | hors te hay oe of mine, and a friend of his, 


Theatre resolved to present Kean with a magnificent 
cup, Mr. Peter Moore, one of the committee, asked 
Munden, the celebrated comedian, for his subscription. 


whom he had met in Washington, during the winter, 
~~adding that I esteemed him a fine fellow. 
‘Fine fellow,’ said Mr. Voluble Pipkins,—‘ fine fel- 


low d’ye say? By Jove, he’s not only a fine fellow, 
Now: the parsimonious habits of ‘Funny Joe’ are no | sir, but d’ye observe, he’s a good fellow,--a glorious 
secret. Indeed, he never parted with his cash under | feliow,—a noble man, sir,—an immense, a stupendous 
any consideration. ‘Subscription, Sir!’ said he, twist- 


man. Egad, I consider him equal to Moore’s Melo- 


ing his mouth more upon one side than ever, button- | dies!’ 


ing up his breeches pocket, and drawing his coat down | 
over it, like an experienced general determined to de- 


1 tried to review this laudatory emission of vox et 


terea nihil ertal Moore’ 
fend his capital from all attack,—‘Subscription, Sir, for reterea wiht and to acertain what Moore's Melodies 


what?’ “To @ ps our opinion of this inimitable tra- 


edian.’ ‘Sir, 
en, you are a member of Drury 


blessed, and the ingredients are devils!’ ‘But thiscup, 


Mr. Munden, will be an honour to all concerned.”— 


"The ingredients are devils, Sir,--I’ll have nothing to 


do with the mixing. Can’t Mr. Kean have his cups, 


without my paying for them?’ ‘A memento,Mr. Mun- 


ad to do in comparison with a clever fellow,-—but a 
new out pouring of verbiage left me no time for the 


never like tragedy.” But Mr. Mun. }, 
Kean’s talents have saved the establishment, and we 
wish to present him with a gold cup.’ ‘A gold cup” 
said Joe, rolling the words about in his capacious 
mouth,—' what dreadful extravagance! You know! ‘Oh. bless 
what Shakspeare says: ‘Every inordinate cup is un- 


ym now began to describe his travels in. the 
South, in the course of which he gave a fact and infer- 
ence that I thought rather unique. . 3 
‘How do you like the Southrons?’ I inquired. 

ou, ver’ well,—ver’ well;—the moral ex- 
cellence of the people is proverbial,—-but the mutton 
‘is scarce and poor. However, 1 don’t like mutton, 
myself!’ ” 


Sacrep Metopirs.-—Messrs. Key & Biddle are 


about to publish a work of Sacred Melodies, adapted 
Ch; Oh LOnOnEes Seas ot at my €X-) 19 the psalms and hymns of the Protestant Episcopal 
pense; you are very welcome to cup Mr. Kean, but I'll 


be hanged if you shall bleed me!’ ” 


church, arranged in four parts, with an accompani- 
ment for the organ or piano forte—by E. Ives, Jr. It 


Ollapodiana is also an excellent article. The writer | Will be issued in numbers of 24 pages each, the psalms 
appears to prossess an inexhaustible fund of anecdote— | and hymns being published in separate numbers. 


witness the following: | 


I do not know how it is, but such things do greatly 
augment one’s better sympathies, And it is often done 


The leading designs of this work, as explained in 
the prospectus, are—Ist to introduce melodies, more 
in accordance with the spirit of the age, than those 


, which are now generally in use—2d, to retrieve from 
by ocular deception. I have a friend who always . Mg ’ 


construes a look from a lady, at an opera or play, as 


a direct tribute to himself; yet he is short-sighted, and 
cannot tell, in nine cases out of ten, whether he is the 


observed or not. His amour propre, however always 


takes the brightest side. I know several blades who 
from this cause, are patronizing tailors, to an extrava- 
gant degree—depredating upon every one of these ar- 


tizans who ‘ exults to trust, and blushes to be paid.’— 


One youth of this kind J] know—a dolt of the very 
first water—who said to an acquaintance recently in 
my presence, ‘Do you know the Miss ——’s of Noo- 
Yawk? What devilish susceptible creechures they ar’ 
to be su-ah! I called on them a few months ago, and 
sang to them ‘Zurich’s Waters, and ‘Me Sister De-ah’ 
—~and, don’t you think, they both fell in love with me! 
Egad! they did so; but I could'nt relieve, and so | cut 
them. I won’t be cruel to any body if I can help it— 
I won't positively—would you?’ 

‘This was at an ordinary. ‘1 say,stranger,’ said a 
rough-looking book-pedlar from Illinois, who sat near 
this scented braggart, ‘you are not a man, are you?— 
a full bound man? You don’t sartingly answer to a 
masculine title,doyou? I should take you for a pocket 
edition of a sheep. ‘Them’s my sentiments, and you 
have ’em gratis. You havn’t brains enough to fasci- 
nate a kitten; vet you do raally fancy that you are 
something oncommon! You are too flat 10 keep your 


oblivion some of the gems of melody which exist in 
the compositions of some of the great masters—3d, to 
form and establish permanent associations with re- 
gard to music and words—4th, to provide a whole con- 
gregation with the means of knowing, at all times, 
the music which is sung, and an opportunity for 
learning it—5th, to furnish amateurs, possessed of skill 
in execution, with music equal in its style to the best 
secular music, and 6th, to provide singing schools and 
societies with music of a style superior to the common 
singing books, for their lessons of practice. 

Among these objects we regard the second as by 
far the most important, and this alone, if well carried 
out, as we doubt not it will be, cannot fail to 
render the work useful and popular. There are, in 
the long compositions of Haydn, Handel, Mozart, 
Bethoven, and other masters, many delightful passages, 
capable of being adapted to church music, which are 
now entirely lost, except to those who visit the thea- 
tre or opera house. In Haydn’s oratorio of the 
Seasons, for instance, the chorus “Come gentle 
Spring,” is one of the prettiest movements that has 
ever been wrilten, and the same composition contains 
a number of airs, duetts, &c. to which our ordinary 
church music will bear no comparison in point of ex- 
cellence. These “gemsof melody” are almost un- 
known to the great mass of our church-goers, be- 
cause no one has ever taken the trouble to arrange 
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them for devotional exercises. The purpose of Mr. 
Ives is therefore an excellent one. His knowledge of 
the works of eminent musical masters, will enable 
him to find hundreds of beautiful passages in the 
overtures, Oratorios, masses, and symphonies of the 
day, and to present the admirers of music, with a 


work of rare merit and beauty. 


Nuts to Crack—1 vol. Carey & Hart.—A collec- 
tion of amusing “ quips, quirks, anecdote and tacetie 
of Oxford and Cambridge Scholars,” purporting to be 
by the “author of ‘ Facetiz Cantabrigienses,’” a fa. 
cetious chap, without doubt, judging from the speci- 
“ of his powers before us. Here are a few sam- 
ples: | 
InveTERATE SmokERS—Both Oxford and Cam. 
bridge have been famous for inveterate smokers. 
Amongst them was the learned Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
who said “it helped his thinking.” His illustrious 
pupil, Newton, was scarcely less addicted to the “In- 
dian weed,” and every body has heard of his hapless 
courtship, when, ina moment of forgetfulness, he pop- 
ped the lady’s finger into his burning pipe, instead of 
popping the question, and was so chagrined, that he 
never could be persuaded to press the matter further. 
Dr. Parr was allowed his pipe when he dined with the 
first gentleman in Europe, George the Fourth, and 
when refused the same indulgence by a lady at whose 
house he was staying, he told her “ she was the great- 
est tobacco-stopper he had ever met with.” 


EPiGRAM ON AN EpigkamM—Printed, says the Oxford 
Sausage, “irom the original MSS. preserved in the 
ARCHIVES Of the Jelly-bag Society,” is somewhere said 
to have been writien by Dr. Ralph Bathurst, when 
an Oxford scholar :— 


One day in Christ-church meadows walking 
Ot poetry and such things talking, 
Says Kalph,a merry wag, 
An EpicraM, if right and good, 
Jn all its circumstances should 
Be like a JELLY-BaG. 


Your simile, I own, is new, : 
But how dost make it out? quoth Hugh. 
Quoth Ratpn, I'll tell you, friend : 
Make it at top both wide and fit 
To hold a budget full of wit, 
And point it at the end. 


AN EPIGRAM ON A PETIT-MAITRE PHYSICIAN. | 


When Pennington for female ills indites, 
Studying alone not what, but how he writes, 
The ladies, as his graceful form they scan, 
Cry, with ill-omen’d rapture, “ killing man !” 


But Sir Isaac, too, was a wit, and chanced on a time 
to be one of a Cambridge party, amongst whom wasa 
rich old fellow, an invalid, who was too mean to buy 
an opinion on his case, and thonght it a good oppor- 
tunity to worm one out of Sirlsaac gratis. He ac- 
cordingly seized the opportunity for reciting the whole 
catalogue of his ills, ending with, “ what would you 
advise me io take, my dear Sir Isaac?” “TI should 
recommend youto take advice,” was the reply. 


Evriprrpes.— We are indebted to the Messrs. Har- 

r, for three more numbers of their Classical Fami- 
y Library—numbers 15, 16 and 17—containing the 
tragedies of Euripides, one of the ancient Greek au- 
thors, with Auschylus and Sophocles. 
A bust portrait of Euripides and a sketch of his life, 
are prefixed to number fifteen. ‘The translation is by 
the Rev. R. Potter. 

Euripides was born at Salamis, on the day on 
which Xerxes’s navy was deteated by the Greeks, a 


period which serves to connect the three most emi- 
nent tragic poets of Greece, it being alleged that Ats- 
chylus was one of the victors on the occasion, and 
that Sophocles danced at the triumph. ‘The parents 
of Euripides were of noble extraction, and great pains 
were bestowed upon the education of the son, who, 
at an early age was placed under the care of the 


learned Prodicus. He soon distinguished himself by 


his writings, and became a great favorite with Demos. 


thenes and Cicero. At an advanced age, at the invi- 


tation of King Archelaus, he went to Macedonia, 
where, according to tradition, he met an unfortunate 
end, being torn to pieces by dogs. The King erected 
over his remains a splendid monument, with the in- 
scription, “Thy memory, Euripides, will never perish” 
—and on the cenotaph at Athens, was inscribed— 


“All Greece is the monument of Euripides; the Mace- 


donian earth covers only his bones.” 

Euripides had an inexhaustible invention, the num. 
ber of his tragedies being 92, of which but 19 are ex- 
tant. “He knew,’’ says a judicious critic, “the na- 
ture of the passions, and had the art of inventing situa- 
tions in which they could have their full play. With- 
all he had an elegiac tone, which seldom or never 
failed of its effect. Most of his characters were once 
in the enjoyment of distinguished prosperity, and the 
retrospect checks the violence of the passions, and 
lowers them to the tone of lamentation. For this 
reason in his tragedies, the passions are breathed forth 
in soft complaints, rather than raised to a lofty 
height; for the same reason he isso rich in moral 
sentences and philosophical declamations, as his per- 


sonages have always coolness enough to reflect on 


their situations.” 

Tue Girt.—We are indebted to Messrs. Carey & 
Hart, the publishers, fora copy of this new and beau- 
tiful annual. It contains nine engravings, by Cheney, 
Welch, Tucker, Ellis, Lawson, Granam and Illman, 
the best of which is the portrait of Fanny Kemble, 
from Sully’s picture, by Cheney. It is, decidedly, one 
of the finest specimens of. engraving that we have 
seen from an American artist. It is bold, highly fin. 
ished, and very effective in light and shade. ‘The other 
engravings are from English prints, among which 
are, “The Smuggler’s Repose,” “Death of the Stag,” 
“Soliciting a Vote,” and “Merwood Mere.” 


ney, Mrs. Embury, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, Ed- 

ar A. Poe, Paulding, Mr. Goodrich, of Boston, and 
Mr. Simms, author of “Yemasse,” &c. names famil- 
iar and popular with the reading public. The con- 
tents are varied and interesting, and possess more 
than ordinary merit. They have all passed under the 
editorial supervision of Miss Leslie. 

“The Gift” is got up in splendid style, and as a gpe- 
cimen of typography, is one of the best that has ever 
appeared from the American press. It is printed on 


| fine white paper, obtained from the ware-room of Mr. 


Megarge. ‘I'he cover is richly embossed morocco, 
figured in arabesque, with an eagle in the centre as 
the tablet-figure. It is, in all respects, an exeellent 
work for a holiday present. 


Tourist’s Guipe 1n SwitzERLAND.—-TIwo more 
numbers—five and six—of this truly splendid work, 
have been issued and circulated among subscribers 
during the week. Each number contains four superb 
engravings, of various romantic parts of the Alpine 


mountains, and the towns, lakes and valleys of Swit. 


zerland, all of which are executed in a style much su- 
perior to the ordinary engravings ofthe day. Despite 
our prejudice against the importation of foreign peri- 
odicals, the merits of this work unequivocally chal- 


lenge our admiration. 


The contributors to “The Gilt,” are Mrs. Sigour- | 
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ample additions of Professor Cooper, between four 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just published 
a small volume, entitled Fudges in England, 
being a sequel to the ‘Fudge Family in Panis,’ by 
Thomas Brown, the Younger.” Jt is a poetical work, 
on the Hudibrastic order, and most of its contents are 


satires on prominent English characters. We give cne. 
extract to exhibit the style of the articles, 


LOVE SONG. 
TO MISS : 
Air. 
“ Come live with me and be my love.”’ 


Come wed with me, and we will write, 
My Blue of Blues, from morn till night. 
Chased from our classic souls shall be 
All thoughts of vulgar progeny ; : 
And thou shalt walk through smiling rows, 
Of chubby duodecimos, 
While I, to match thy products nearly, 
Shall lie-in of a quarto yearly. 
Tis true, ev’n books entail some trouble ; 
But live productions give one double. 
Correcting children is such bother,— 
While printers’ dev’ls correct the other. 
Just think, my own Malthusian dear, 
How much more decent ’t is to hear 
From male or female,—as it may be,— 
“ How is your book ?” than “How’s your baby?” 
And, whereas physic and wet nurses 
Do much exhaust maternal purses, 
_Qur books, if rickety, may go 
And be well dry-nurs’d in the Row ; 
And, when God wills to take them hence 
Are buried at the Row’s expense. 
Besides, (as "tis well prov’d by thee, 
In thy own Works, vol. 93), 
The march, just now, of population 
So much outstrips all moderation, 
That ev’n prolific herring-shoals 
Keep pace not with our erring souls, 
Oh far more proper and well-bred 
To stick to writing books instead ; 
And show the world how two Blue lovers 
Can coalesce, like two book-covers, 
(Sheep-skin, or call, or such wise leather) 
Letter’d at back, and stitch’d together, 
Fondly as first the binder fix’d ’em, — 
With nought but—literature betwixt ’em. 


Goop’s Stupy oF Mepicine.—2 vols. Harper 
and Brothers. A new edition—the sixth American— 
of this excellent work, which has so long been used 
as a medical text book, both in Europe and America, 
has just been published by the Harpers, in a neat and 
compact form, large octavo size. It isa reprint of 
the fourth English edition, and contains, besides the 


and five hundred notes uf a practical character, deri- 
ved principally from the writings of American physi- 
cians. The American editor, Dr, Doane, of New 
York, has laboured zealously to enrich the work 
by refering, in his notes, to the forms of disease 
peculiar to this country, and to the results of Ameri- 
can practice, and his labours, we doubt not, will prove 
entirely satisfactory to the medical fraternity. 

“The Study of Medicine,” is universally conceded, 
we believe, to be the best standard work of the kind 
extant, and a material berefit has therefore been con- 
ferred upon the public, by its republication i: its pre- 
gent improved form. It is now, by the labours, re- 
searches, and judicious additions of Dr. Doane, directl 
adapted to the American reader, and must be stil 
more highly prized by students of medicine, physi- 
cians, and all connected with the profession. 
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to the commencement of the nineteenth century, by 
the learned Dr. Bostock, is prefixed to the first vol. 


Pitcrimace to THE Hoty Lanp—2 vols.—Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. These volumes comprise recol- 
lections, sketches and reflections, made during a tour 
to the East, in 1832-3, by DeLamartine, an accom. 
plished French poet and philosopher. 

The author’s sketches of the holy-land, and the in- 
cidents which befel him on his pilgrimage, are vividly 
drawn, and possess an unusual degree ot interest from 
the chasteness of the language in which they are de- 
lineated. Lamartine enjoys a well established repu- 
tation as one of the most distinguished lyric poets 
of France, and though he is at times given to melan- 
choly and mysticism, it cannot be denied that he has 
a bold and elevated imagination, and a depth of thought 
and feeling, far above the compass of oy writers of 
the present age. His pilgrimage to the Ea 
es strong attractions to the literary reader, and to the 
christian who can follow, in spirit, the eloquent au- 
thor over the places and scenes of the land of mira- 
cles, consecrated as the birth-place of the Gospel, it 
cannot fail to prove a work unusually rich in glowing 


incident, and powerfully attractive in salutary reflec- 
tions. 


Miss Sedgwick, the author of the present novel, has 
already gained a high reputation asa lady of talent 
and genius, by her “ Redwood,” “Clarence,” “Ho 

slie,” and other works, and “The Linwoods”’ is, in 
every respect, worthy of her well-earned fame. It is 
a tale of the revolution, abounding in stirring incidents 
of those troublesome times, and exhibiting some of the 
characters who figured in the American and British 
armies. These characters, are, however, subservient 
to those of the novel, who occupy throughout, the 
most prominent places in the tale, and respecting whom 
an intense interest is excited in the mind of the reader, 
by the skill and power of the author. : 

The story is skilfully laid and unfolded with discri- 
mination, and the identity of the characters is well 
sustained. But the leading merit of the novel, is the 
frequent recurrence of eloquent passages, beautiful 
both in thonght and language, which exhibit in very 
strong light, the cultivated mind and the matured un- 
derstanding of the writer. One of these passages we 
quote. It relates toa scene which took place at the 
table of Sir Henry Clinton,in New York, where Cap. 
tain Lee, an American officer, was dining. 

There were no indications on Sir Henry’s table of 
the scareity and dearness ef provisions so bitterly com- 
plained of by the royalists who remained in the city. 
At whatever rate procured, Sir Henry’s dinner was 
sumptuous. Eliot compared it with the coarse and 
scanty fare of the American officers, and he felt an 
honest pride in being one among those who contract- 
ed for a glorious future, by the sacrifice of all animal 
and present indulgence. 

Dish after dish was removed and replaecd, and the 


-viands were discussed, and the generous wines poured 


out, as if to eat and to drink were the chiet business 
and joy of life. “A very pretty course of fish for the 
season,’ said major St. Clair, who sat near Eliot, pas- 


eee Lee, have you a good fish market at West 
oint?* 

“We are rather too far from the seaboard, sir, for 
such a luxury.” | | 

“Ah, yes—I forgot, pardon me; but you must have 
fine troutin those mountain-streams—a pretty resource 
at a station is trout fishing.” 

“Yes, to idlers who need resources; but time, as 


A sketch of the history of medicine, from its origin, 


the lady says in the play, ‘ time travels in divers 


st possess- 


Tue Linwoops—.-2 vols. Harper & Brothers.-- 


sing his eye over the varieties of the table: “Pray, © 
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LITERARY PORT FOLIO—FAITH IN A FATHER’S PROMISE. 


paces with divers persons’—-it never ‘ stays’ with | 


“You've other fish to fry—he! he!—very good—al- 
low me to send you a bit of brandt, Captain Lee; do 
the brandt get up as far as the Highlands?” 

“T have never seen them there.” 

“Indeed!—but you have abundance of other game 
me geese, turkeys, teal, woodcock, snipe, broad- 

ills | 

“We have none of these delicacies, sir.” 

“God bless me!—how do you live?” 

Eliot was pestered with this popinjay, and he an- 
swered, with a burst of pardonable pride, “I'll tell you 
how we live, sir,’—the earnest tone of his voice at- 
tracted attention—“we live on salt bee!, brown bread, 
and beans, when we can get them; and when we can- 
not, some of us fast, and some share their horses’ 
messes,” 

“Bless me—how annoyirg!”’ 

“You may possibly have heard, sir,” resumed Eliot, 
“of the water that was miracuously sweetened, and of 
certain bread that came down from heaven ; and we 
who live on this nutriment that excites your pity, an 
feel from day to day our resolution growing bolder 
and our hopes brighter, we fancy a real presence in 
the brown bread, and an inspiration in the water that 
wells up through the green turf of our native land.” 


Wartcu.—3 vols.—Carey, Lea and Blanch- 

_ard.—We have derived much gratification from the 
s perusal of this work. It is every way worthy of its 
author, who is well known to the reading public for 
his highly creditable productions of Zhe Port Admi- 
ral, Cavendish, and other excellent works. | 

Will Watch is nautical in its complexion, and the 
graphic manner in which some of the most dis. 
tinguished incidents in the naval annals of England, 
are portrayed, proves the author to be perfectly at 
home in his descriptions of sea scenes. The hero, 
Will, is a perfect character, sui generis—and his every 
action shows him to be a true son of the ocean, who 
needs but to be read, to elicit admiration. ‘The clo- 
sing of his brief and checquered career, is wild and 
lotty, and although stretched somewhat too far for 
human gullibility, will be found interesting in detail. 
We think it the most decided hit to be found in the 
three volumes, and we were only restrained by its 
length, from extracting and placing it in our columns. 
Take the work as a whole, it is exceedingly well got 
up, and should command an extensive sale, 


Nava History.—Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have 
just published, in one volume, “The Early Naval His- 
tory of England—by Robert Southey, L. L. D. poet 
laureate.” ‘he history commences at the time of 
Ceesar’s invasion, and is continued to the accession of 
Henry 1V.—embracing in that period, in a brief and 
euccinct form, all the prominent naval operations of 
the nation. ‘The work possesses interest, and cannot 
failto prove entertaining. The author says in his 
preface—“The evils which maritime enemies have 
inflicted upon this country, and which we in return 
have inflicted upon others, may seem an unpromisin 
and an ungrateful subject. Yet such a history wi 
not be without interest, while men retain their adupir- 
ation for the great, their sympathy for the brave, and 
the love of their native land. Entertainment, there- 
fore, it may be expected to afford, and the information 
which it may convey, must be in proportion to the re- 
search that has been employed in collecting it,and a 
higher end will be attained, if the reader should feel 
that the sense of right and wrong, and the ways of 

rovidence, have been borne in mind religiously 
throughout,” 
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Patry’s Pritosopny.—A new edition of Paley’s 
Moral and Political Philosophy, as condensed by Mr. 
Valpy, has just been published by Uriah Hunt, 101 
Market street. Notes, from popular authors, embrac- 
ing present opinions in ethical science, and an exposi- 
tion of our political institutions, are appended, the 
whole being adapted to schools, and accompanied 
with questions for examination, by Richard W. Green. 

Paley was a sound philosopher, and his work on 


{the moral and pom obligations of life, is one of 


the best in the English language. It should be a com- 
mon place book tor every young man who desires to 


improve his mind and obtain correct views of human 


Memoirs or Great ComMANDErs—2 vols.—Carey 

& Hart.—This work is from the pen of Mr. James, 
author of Darnley, Richelieu, Henry Masterton, &c. 
a writer favorably known on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. It embraces biographical sketches of Henry V. 
John Plantagenet, Gonzalves de Cordova, Duke of 
Alva, Cromwell, George Monk, Marshall Turenne, 
The Great Conde, John Churchill, Prince Eugene, 
Earl of Peterborough, John Manners and General 
Wolfe. The sketches are vividly drawn, and em- 
brace a great variety of useful and interesting histori- 
cal information. | 


FAITH IN A FATHER’S PROMISE. 


I impressed on my daughter, says Mr. Cecil, the idea 


of faith in God, at avery early age. She was one day 
playing with a few beads, which seemed to delight her 
very much; her whole heart appeared absorbed in those 
beads. I said to her my dear you have some pretty 


beads there, “yes papa,” she replied, well now throw | 
them behind the fire. 


he tears started in her eyes, she 
looked earnestly at me as though she ought to have a 
reason for that sacrifice. “Well my dear do as you 
please, but you know I never told you any thing but 
what was for your good.” She look’d at mea few 
moments, then summoning up all her fortitude, she 
dashed them into the fire. “ Well; said I, there let them 
lie, you shall hear more about them some other time.” 
A short time afterwards I bought her a box full of large 
beads and some toys besides. When I returned 
home I opened the treasure, and set them down be- 
fore her. She burst into tears ofecstacy. “ Thosemy 
child, are yours, because you believed me when I told 


you it would be better to throw those few paltry beads 


into the fire. 1 have brought you what is infinitely 
more valuable. But, my dear, remember as long as 


‘you live what faith is——You threw away your 


beads when I bid you—because you had faith in me 
that I never advised you but for your good. Put the 
same confidence in God. Believe every thing that 
he says in his word, whether you understand it or not. 
Have faith in him who means, and wills every thing 
for your good.” 


The following isa literal copy of a sign over a bar- 
ber’s shop, in a county town in Worcestershire Eng- 


land : 
JOHN SMITH. 
Shaver and tooth drawer, corns carefully cut, or 


skoped intirely out. Bleeding on the lowest terms, 
for reddy money only.—Nails pared and shered off to 
the latest fashion, shoes and boots cleaned and saws 
sharpened on the shortest notice. Ladies and gen- 


tlemens heads dressed and made to look better than 
new. Shoes mended, and sho strings and cat-cut al- 
ways on hand. It has been told about that I am go- 
ing to give up business, but do not give ear to such 
blood thirsty reports. 

N. B. No connexion with the brute next door. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


The following interesting account of the most dis- 
tinguished African princess of modern time, is to be 
found in awork entitled “An Appeal in favour of that 
class of Americans, called Africans,” written by Mrs. 
D. L. Child, of New England, a lady whose former 
literary productions are not unknown to the American 
public, but have received its approbation, particularly 
that of the female portion of the community, for 
whose benefit they were chiefly written. It is a work 
that contains much important information respecting 
the moral and intellectual character of the African 
race, and other facts connected with their history. I 
would recommend it as a work well calculated to dis- 
abuse the mind of that deep-rooted and universal pre- 
judice, which is felt even by the most intelligent and 
enlightened portion of the community, toward this op- 
pressed and unfortunate people. 

“Zhinga, the negro Queen of Angola, was born in 
1582. Like other despotic princes, her character is 
stained with numerous acts of ferocity and crime; but 
her great abilities cannot fora moment be doubted.” 

“ During her brother’s reign, Zhinga was sent as an 
ambassadress to Loanda, to negotiate terms of peace 
with the Portuguese. A palace was prepared for her 
reception ; and she was received with honors due to 
her rank. On entering the audience-chamber, she 

_ perceived that a tiesnificent chair of state was pre- 
pared for the Portuguese Viceroy, while in front of it, 
a rich carpet, and velvet cushions, embroidered with 
gold, were arranged on the floor for her use. The 
haughty princess observed this in silent displeasure.— 
She gave a signal with her eyes, and immediately one 
of her women knelt on the carpet, supporting her 
weight on her hands. Zhinga gravely seated herself 
on her back, and awaited the entrance of the Viceroy. 
The spirit and dignity with which she fulfilled her 
mission excited the admiration of the whole court.— 
‘When an alliance was offered, upon the condition of 
an annual tribute to the king of Portugal, she proudly 
answered, “such proposals are for a people subdued 
by force of arms; they are ener ory of a powerful 
monarch, who voluntarily seeks the friendship of the 
Portuguese, and who scorns to be their vassal.” 

“She finally concluded a treaty, upon the single 
condition of restoring all the Portuguese prisoners. 
When the audience was ended, the Viceroy, as he 
conducted her trom the room, remarked that the at- 
tendant, upon whose back she had been seated, still 
remained in the same posture. Zhinga replied: “ It 
is not fit that the ambassadress of a great king should 
be twice served with the same seat. I have no further 
use for the woman.” 

“Charmed with the politeness of the Europeans, 
and the evolutions of their troops, the African princess 
long delayed her departure. Having received instruc- 
tion in the Christian religion, she professed a deep con- 
viction of its truth. hether this was sincere, or 
merely assumed from political motives, is uncertain.— 
During her visit she received baptism, being then forty 
years old. She returned to Angola loaded with pre- 
sentsand honors. Her brother, notwithstanding a so- 
lemn promise to preserve the peace she had formed, 
soon made war upon the Portuguese. He was defeat- 
ed, and soon after died of. poison; some said his death 

was contrived by Zhinga. She ascended the throne, 
and having arcfully obtained possession of her ne- 

hew’s person, she strangled him with her own hands. 

evenge, as well as ambition, impelled her to this 
crime; for her brother had many years before mur- 
dered her son, lest he should claim the crown.” 

“The Portuguese increased so fast in numbers, 
wealth and power, that the people of Angola became 


AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


having formed an alliance with the Dutch, and with 
several neighboring chiefs, began the contest with 
great vigor. She obtained several victories at first, 
but was finally driven from her kingdom with great 
loss. Her conquerors offered to re-establish her on 
the throne, if she would consent to pay tribute. She 
haughtily replied, “ [tf my cowardly subjects are wil- — 
ling to bear shameful fetters, I cannot endure even the 
1 of dependence on any foreign power.” 

-“ Tn order to subdue her stubborn spirit, the Portu- 
guese placed a king of their own choosing upon the 
throne of Angola. This exasperated Zhinga to such 
a degree, that she vowed everlasting hatred against 
her enemies, and publicly abjured their religion. At 
the head of an intrepid and ferocious band, she,during 
eighteen years perpetually harassed the Portuguese. 
She could neither be subdued by force of. arms, nor 
appeased by presents. She demanded complete resti- © 
tution of her territories, and treated every other pro- | 
posal with the utmost scorn. Once, when closely be- 
sieged in an island, she asked a short time to reflect 
upon the terms of surrender. ‘The request being granted, 
she silently guided her troops through the river at mid- 
night, and carried fire and sword into another portion 
of the enemy’s country.” | 
The total defeat of the Hollanders, and the death of 
her sister, who had been taken captive during the 
wars, softened her spirit. She became filled with re. 
morse for having renounced the Christian religion; she 
treated her prisoners more mercifully, and gave or- 
ders that the captive priestsshould be attended with 
the utmost reverence. ‘They perceived the change, 
and lost no opportunity of regaining their convert.— 
The queen was ready to comply with their wishes, but 
feared a revolt among her subjects and allies, who 
were strongly attached to the customs of their fathers. 
The priests, by numerous artifices worked so power- 
fully upon the superstitious fears of the people, that 
they were prepared to hail Zhinga’s return to the Ca- 
tholic faith with joy.” : 

“The queen, thus reconciled to the church, signed 
a treaty of peace; took the Capuchins for ker coun- 
sellors, dedicated her capital city to the virgin, under 

the name of Saint Mary of Matamba; and erected a 
large church. Idolatry was forbidden, under the most 
rigorous penalties; and nota few fell martyrs to Zhin- 
ga’s fiery zeal.” | 

“A law prohibiting polygamy excited discontent. 

Zhinga, though seventy five years old, publicly patron- 
ized marriage, by espousing one of her courtiers, and 
her sister was induced to give the same example. The 
Portuguese again tried to make her a vassal to the 
crown; but the priests, notwithstanding their almost 
unlimited influence, could never obtain her consent to 
this degradation.” | 

“In 1657, one of her tributaries having violatedt he 
treaty of peace, she marched at the head of her troops 
defeated the rebel, and sent hishead to the Portuguese. 

“In 1658,she made war upon a neighboring king, 
who had attacked her territories; and returned in tri- 
umph, after having compelled him to submit to such 
conditions as she saw fit to impose. ‘The same year 
she abolished the cruel custom of immolating human 
victims on the tomb of princes; and tounded a new 
city, ornamented with a beautiful church and palace.” 

“She soon alterwards sent an embassage to the 
poy requesting more missionaries among her people. 

he pontiff’sanswer was publicly read in the church, 
when Zhinga appeared with a numerous and brilliant 
train, Ata iestival in honor of this occasion,she and the 
ladies of her court performed a mimic battle,in the dress 

and armour of Amazons. Though more than 80 


years old, this remarkable woman displayed as much 
strerzth, agility, and skill, as she could have done at 


jealous of them, aud earnestly desired war. Zhinga, 


twenty-five. She died in 1693 aged eighty-two, Ar- 
rayed in royal robes, ornamented with precious stones, 
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WHAT 18S PRIDE?~THE AUTUMNAL LEAF, 


with a bow and arrow in her hand, the body was 
shown to her sorrowing subjects. It was then ac- 
cording to her wish, clothed in the capuchin habit, 
with crucifix and rosary.” | 

The next individual whom I shall notice is, Ignati- 
us Sancho; his parents, who were natives of Gunica, 
were purchased by a South American slave trader, and 


destined for that market; the horrors of the middle 


passage, change of climate, and other sufferings, soon 
terminated the lite of his mother; his father being un« 
able to endure the feelings which a prospect of de- 
rading and endless servitude was calculated to pro- 
uce, put a period to his existence. ‘Thus at the early 
age of two years, was Ignatius thrown upon the world, 
without a being to whom he could look for protection 
or sympathy. Being ah incumbrance to his master, 
he was presented to three young ladies, sisters, residing 
at Greenwich, Eng. Something in his character or ap- 
pearance reminding them of Don Quixote’s squire, 
they gave to him the sur-name of Sancho. The Duke 
of Montague, who was a frequent visitor at the house 
in which he resided, saw and admired ‘him. Believin 
his talents to be of a superior order, he exerted himeett 
in his behalf and advised his mistresses, to afford him 
an opportunity of cultivating bis mind; they, less liberal 
in their views, took but little care of his education; but 
his friend, the Duke, endeavored to improve his genius 
and by his judicious advice and the loan ot books, 
succeeded in interesting him in the pursuits of litera- 
ture, and by his close application, he soon attained a 
degree of elevation in the literary world, which falsi- 


fied the predictions of those who believed, that they 
whom the Almighty had clothed with a colored skin, 


were incapable of intellectual improvement. 


On the decease of the ladies with whom he resided, 
he was taken into the family of the duke and resided 
with his widow in the capacity of butler. At her 
death she left him an annuity of, £30, which together 
with £70, that by his economy he was enabled tosave 
from his earnings, would have placed him in a situa- 
tion above want. But after her decease, he fell into 
bad company, squandered his money and was reduced 
to a state of a ering; but finally obtaining a situa- 
tion in a respectable family, he forsook his dissipated 
companions, and marrying an interesting and jntelli- 
fi West Indian girl, was able by the annuity left 
iim by the Duchess, aided by the industry and fru- 
gality of his wife, to establish himself in trade. His 
intelligence, industry, and domestic virtues, gained the 


respect of all who knew him. He died in 1780, leav- |. 


ing a family of six children. 

After his death 2 vols. of his letters were published, 
which were so eagerly sought after, that the first edi- 
tion was soon exhausted, and a 2d was found neces- 
sary. His writings are said to resemble Sterne’s both 
in their beauties and defects. They were criticised 


with some severity by Jefferson, who censures him for 
yielding to or rather cultivating an eccentric imagina- 


tion, but at the same time acknowledges, that his style 
. pleasing, and his facility of expression remarka- 
e. 


The following extracts from his letters, will perhaps 
be acceptable to those who have never seen his writ- 
ings; speaking of commerce he says, “according to 
the plans of deity, commerce ought to render common 
to all the globe the productions of each country; it 
ought to unite nations by sentiments of reciprocal 
wants, of fraternal amity, and thus facilitate a general 
diffusion of the benefits of the gospel. But these poor 
Africans whom heaven has favoured with a rich and 
luxuriant soil, are the most unhappy of the human 
race, by the horrible traffic in slaves; and this, too, is 


performed by Christians!” He thus remarks upon a 


distinguished lady who was tormented by conscience, 
“act then, always in such a manner as to gain the ap. 


| 
| 


probation of your heart—to be truly brave one must 
be truly good. We have reason as a rudder, religion 
for our anchor, truth for our polar star, conscience as 
a faithtul monitor, and perfect happiness as a recom- 
pense.” Again; when refering to his former dissipat- 
ed course of life, he says “* You see it is much easier 
to speak than to act. But we know how to separate 
good from evil; let us arm ourselves against vice, and 
actlike a general in his camp, who ascertains the force 


and position of the enemy, and places advanced - 


uards to avoid surprise ; let us act so, even in the or- 


inary courseof human life; and believe me, my | 


friend, that a victory gained over passion, immorality 
and pra is more deserving of a te-dewm, than that 
which is obtained in the field of ambition and car- 
nage.” | 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
WHAT IS PRIDE? 


*Tis the enemy of taste refin’d, 
The vice 0’ many fools; 

Prognostic of a little mind— 
It oft-times truth o’errules. 


*Tis sometimes made a substitute, 
Where wit and virtue fail— 
But oh alas! its ill repute 
Is frequently toostale. 


artificial poverty, 
In gaudy garb array’d— 
A cloak to hide hypocrisy, 
Wi’ flowerets portray’d. 


In short, ’tis a’ a foolish notion, 
By none but fools upheld ; 
’Tis vanity, vain ostentation, 


Refined sense expell’d. #HC.G 


THE AUTUMNAL LEAF. 


The dead leaves strow the forest walks, 
And withered are the pale wild flowers; 
The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 
‘The dew-drops fall in frozen showers. 
Gone are the spring’s green sprouting bowers, 
Gone summer’s rich and mantling vines, 
And Autumn, with her yellow hours, 
On hill and plain no longer shines. 


I learned a clear and wild-toned note, 
That rose and swelled from yonder tree— 
A gay bird, with too sweet a throat, | 
here perched, and raised her song for me. 
The winter comes and where is she ? 
Aver summer wings will rove, 
Where buds are fresh, and every trec 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 


Too mild the breath of southern sky ; 

Too fresh the flower that blushes there; 
The northern breeze that rushes by, 

Finds leaves too green, and buds too fair ; 

No forest-tree stands stripped and bare, 
No stream beneath the ice 1s dead, 

No mountain’s top, with sleety hair 
Bends o’er the snows its reverend head. 


Go there with all the birds—and seek 
A happier clime, with livelier flight, 
Kiss, with the sun, the evening’s cheek, 

And leave me lonely with their night. 

—I’ll gaze upon the cold north light, 
And mark where all glories shone— 

See !—that it all is fair and bright, 
Feel—that it all is cold and gone. 
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From the Saturday the Evening Post. 
LACONICS. Noe I. 


Addressed to those who may wish to acquire a know: 
ledge of mankind, and thereby acquire the art of go- 
verning themselves, and of governing others. 


Consisting of moral, philosophical and other apho- 
-_ — essays, &c. original, and selected by E. 
alter, 


“'There’s now a day, but, to the man of thought, be- 
Youna, 


Ponder every subject which demands your consi- 
deration, with a careful and considerate attention—— 
this is the only way to acquire knowledge. 


What you do, do well, for if a thing be worth doing 
at all it is worth doing well. | 


What you must do, do cheerfully and graciously. 
Never do that by proxy which you ean do yourself. 


Never defer that till to-morrow, which you can do 
to-day. | 


F Think nothing done whilst anything remains un- 
one. 


What you do, do cooly, calmly, considerately. 


Be quick in resolving, and bold and determined in 
executing. 


Be confident in your own powers. 7 
Push your capacity as far as it is able to extend. 


Indolence and indecision of mind, though not in 


themselves vices, frequently prepare the way to much 
exquisite misery. 


Be industrious in business, intrepid in dangers, vi- 
gorous in acting, prudent in concerting, and prompt in 
executing. 


That time is partly lost, which could have been bet- 
ter employed. | | 


An idle man can never pass mediocrity. 
Be studious in your profession, and you will be learn- 


Be industrious and frugal and you will be rich. 


_ Whatever, after mature and deliberate considera- 
tion, you resolve to do, do, and let nothing prevent 
you. 


If you believe a thing impossible, your despondency 
shall make itso; but he that perseveres shall overcome 
all difficulties. | | 


Idleness isa canker that corrodes the mind, and 
makes it incapable of virtuous actions, whilst it intro- 
duces vicious thoughts and conversation. 


To be ever active in laudable pursuits is the distin- 
guished characteristic of a man of merit. 


Every person insensibly fixes upon some degree of 
refinement in his discourse, some measure of thought 
which he thinks worth exhibiting. It is wise to fix 
a0 pretty high, although it occasions one to talk the 


In your outset form a good plan of life, and to that 
adhere with the most inflexible constancy and zeal. 


. If you ardently desire a thing, you will soon acquire 
it. 


The strongest measuresare the best, but do not en- 
force them until you discern the most seasonable con- 
jecture for their accomplishment. 


LACONICS. 


Knowledge may be communicated but never dis- 
played. 


When you cannot speak well of a person speak not 
of him at all. 


To speak frequently and upon all subjects is an in. 
fallible mark of self conceit, and is often a sure evi- 
dence of moderate abilities. 


Little geniusses are naturally great talkers. : 


A good word is an easy obligation, but not to speak 
ill, requires only in silence which costs us nothing. 


Never ~~ or do what you may possibly repent or be 
ashamed of afterwards. : 


Never tella lie, even in jest. 


Never mention what you wish should not be men- 
tioned again. | 


What is modestly spoken is generally better receiv. 
ed than what carries in it an air of boldness and con- 
fidence. Most persons, though ignorant of a thing, do 
not care to be thought so and would have some defer. 
ence paid to their understanding. 


Talk often, but not long. 
Hear with patience and answer with precision. 


ae man speaks little when vanity does not prompt 
im. | 


Be checked for silence, but never tasked for speech. 


_ Never use a slighting expression to any one even in 
jest. | 


Remember there are many circumstances in which 
a man may be placed, in which he must not only not 
speak all that he thinks, but must say what he really 
does not think. | 


Never say what may lead you into a dispute with 
any one—if a person be in error and be obstinate, that 
is no reason why you should dispute with him and 
make yourself uncomfortable to put him right. 


Never say what may hurt any one. 


We should be as careful of our words as our ac- 
tions, and as far from speaking as frogi doing ill. 


A wise man thinks all that he says, and a fool says 
all that he thinks. 


Never speak of a man’s virtues before his face, nor 
of his vices behind his back. 


Who can listen without constraint when an im- 
portant thing is telling, can keep a secret when told. 


Neither do nor say what you would not that the 
whole world should see and hear. 


Great minds express a good deal in a few words ; 
but little ones have the art of saying little in many 
words, or of talking without having anything to say. 


A fool is provoked with insolent speeches, but a wise 
man laugheth them to scurn. 


Avoid asking useless or impertinent. questions mere- 
ly to have something to say—"tis at all times better to 
be silent than to talk to no purpose. 


I call education not that which is made up of shreds 
and patches of useless arts, but that which inculeates 
principles, polishes taste, regulate temper, cultivates 
reason, subdues the passion, directs the feelings, habi- 
tuates to reflection, trains to self denial, and more es- 
pecially that which refers all actions, feelings, senti- 
ments, tastes and passions, to the love and fear o! 
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# “st its western shore an extensive plain 
= ~ 050 feet above the level of low wa- 


ig the scite of Brighton, early distin- 
fits iron works. 
rent, checked in its course to the south- 
ted across the valley to the south- 
4 meets the resistance of the west- 
hans on its eastern shore a plain 
one just noticed, this is the scite of 
hon. Again arrested in its course, 
y Pesumes its general direction to the 
img its valley in such manner as to 
Al lity, of the immense water power 
level plains, present the most eligi- 
the west side is in extent, amply 
“ the east side, is also about one and a 
~~. length, by halfa mile in breadth; 
© directly opposite, it is so nar- 
@ “admit of but one or two streets. 
» S= prangement, the water may be taken 
gpdams first above described, to any 
“aetually required by the State, for 
——wamiles of canal, and six locks—viz: 
yf steam boat navigation, which is 
——pthe Beaver, from its junction with 


Slack 
bed of the 


2enchs tara price 


Pirected by the State, for the pur- 
va ering the stream navigable for steam 
e ‘yery foot of the immense water 
ady described-—this is effected by 
© enormous locks of fifteen feet lift. 

ower at this pace, though at most 
@ year available to a vast extent, 
Considered of so muchi importance, 
‘the frequent rises in the Ohio, 


vt improbable, that at some future 
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